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CHAPTER I. 

+‘ LINGENU.” 
ROOM on the ground floor, oc- 
A tagonal in shape, with an old 
and picturesque fireplace filling up one 
of the narrower sides—stopping up 
the corner, if one may say so—and 
with windows in two of its sides, is 
filled with the morning sunshine. ‘The 
room and its furniture make an odd 
contrast, for the furniture is new and 
the room is old. The chimney-piece 
is of tiles that tell in their pictorial 
ornamentation many a Scriptural story. 
The ceiling is painted in colors once 
A broad-back- 
ed and large-limbed goddess floats 
there, half clad in volumes of bright 
blue drapery, upon clouds solid-look- 


gorgeous, now faded. 


ing as her own substantial frame, and 
amid bulbous Cupids and masses of 
hothouse flowers. The walls are of a 
dark and closely-grained wood, and 
are all in panels of various sizes—two 
panels to each side of the octagon— 
and pictures, no doubt, once filled 
each compartment. The 
look upon trees and foliage so thickly 
set that a stranger suddenly dropped 
down in the room might fancy himself 
in the apartment of a palace adorned 
by Verrio and planted in the midst of 
a courtly park. He might have been 
right enough as to the palace, but a 
glance from the window will quickly 
dispose of the park. The trees are 


windows 











set in the gardens of the Thames Em- 
bankment, and the octagonal room 
with the goddess floating on the ceil- 
ing is on the ground-floor of a house 
in one of the streets running to the 
river from the western end of the 
Strand. 

The present occupant of this room 
was immensely proud of it. He was 
almost in love with it. Hunting about 
for lodgings which should be conveni- 
ently central for the West End, the 
theatres, and the 
the in 
one of the windows of this house, and 
he was attracted by the trees in the 
gardens of the new Embankment. But 
when he went in 


sritish Museum, he 


had seen word ‘Chambers ” 


and saw the cham- 
bers ; when he looked at the chimney- 
piece of tiles and the painted ceiling; 
when he found that every room in the 
house had its history, that famous no- 
bles and foreign princes had occupied 
that room, that celebrated 
had swept up and down those broad 
Staircases, hie entered into possession 
without more words, and felt as proud 
as if he had come into some great in- 


beauties 


heritance. The suite of rooms consist- 
ed only of this one and a bedroom that 
opened out of it; but the present oc- 
cupant wanted no more. There were 
not many residents in the house be- 
himself. Every chamber was 
occupied, but most of the occupants 
only used the place for office business 


sides 
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of some kind, and went away in the 
evening. 

Breakfast is laid upon a sadly mod- 
ern and common-place table in the 
middle of the room; breakfast is the 
only meal the tenant has in his 
chambers, and it is supplied to him by 
special stipulation, and as an extra, or 
by the elderly person in 
newspaper 


** hextra,” 
charge of the house. A 
lies on the table along with some let- 
ters. These latter are nearly all ad- 
dressed to **C. J. Pembroke, Esq.,” 
but one in a woman’s hand is address- 
ed fully and formally to “Christmas 
John Pembroke, Esq.,” and Christinas 
as a man’s first nume is not seen every 
day. 

Enters from the a tall, 
slight, und boyish-looking young man 
He has brown 


bedroom 


in an old velvet coat. 
hair and a dark complexion, and a 
moustache not yet very thickly grown 
on « face that otherwise is smooth asa 
girl’s. 
doner—perhaps the wrist that shows 
itself from the sleeve of a coat which 
has shrunk, or which he has outgrown, 


Ile does not look like a Lon- 


is x littlke too brown and muscular for 
London rearing. Besides, looks 
rather fresh and contented with him- 
self and with life generally for a Lon- 
don youth. He gazes up at the ceil- 
ing and all about the room with irre- 
pressible He hot 
nearly got over the proud sensation 
of ownership. He has to stop and 
think about it, in fact, to take it all in. 
Then he looks out at the trees and at 
It is June, and 


he 


admiration. hiss 


the glancing river. 
London is delicious. 
there have been hardly any wet days, 
and since his coming into these cham- 
bers absolutely none at all. As yet he 
is not merely London’s lover, but Lon- 


Since he arrived 


don’s devotee. 

Then he looks at the letters on the 
table, and he is about to open one of 
them, which is evidently an invitation 
of some kind, when he sees the letter 
which is nddressed in the handwriting 
of a woman. He is just at the age 
when the sight ofhis own name ina 
woman’s hand sends a thrill through 
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him. He ought first to have wonder- 
ed who the woman could be, for he 
did not know of any lady in England 
who was at all likely to write to him 
or who knew his name so precisely. 
gut the first idea which comes to him 
is an odd little feeling of wonder 
whether with the of the 
movement for woman’s equal rights, 
women will insist on writing in the 
men, and 


pre Tess 


same sort of character as 
quite an earnest hope that it may not 
be so—it is so interesting to see a let- 
ter addressed to one in what we know 
to be a woman’s hand. Then he sets 
himself seriously to wondering what 
Woman it can be who writes to him, 
and he wonders about this and turns 
the letter over and over, and tantalizes 
himself, pnd is positively afraid that 
when he does open it it will resolve 
itself, as so many of his letters do 
since he has had his name painted on 
the side of the hall-door, into a cireu- 
lar inviting him to buy cheap sherry, 
coils, or shirts. 

At last he opens the letter. 

It was dated from a place which, as 
well as Christinas could make out the 


word, was ealled * Durewoods,” in 
one of the southern counties on the 
sen. 

“T have seen in the papers the 


name and address of Christmas John 
Pembroke, described as a young man, 
I never heard of any Chiistmas Jolin 
Pembroke but my old and dear friend 
who left England when I was young, 
and of whose death I read a year ago. 
If you are his son, will you kindly 
write 2 line, and I will wyite to you 
again? You must have heard your 
father speak of me, if I am_ not ad- 
dressing » stranger. If I am, pray 
excuse what must seem a very odd in- 
trusion; and let add that I 
elderly woman, and am only 
to hear ofa very old acquain- 


me in 
now an 
seeking 
tance.” 

The letter was signed ‘ Dione 
Lyle”; and if Christmas is not a very 
common name for a man, certainly, in 
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our day, Dione is not » common name 
for 2» woman. Dione! The young 
man started when he saw it. 
He read the letter over and 
again, and, although he was alone, 
with glowing cheeks. It sounded like 
a mild and melancholy reproach. His 
father had asked him to find out if he 
could a certain lady—an old friend— 
in England. This was on that mourn- 
ful journey toward home when his fa- 


over 


ther was breaking down and began to 
be conscious that he was not destined 
ever to see the country of his youth 
any more. When the young man sat 
by his father’s dying bed, the last 
words that came clearly from his lips 
were “ Dione, Dione!” and then the 
dying man murmured hastily—oh, so 
hastily and unintelligibly—some coun- 
sel, some instruction, something which 
poor 
and then sank back, and all was over. 
That was a year ago—already. 

Never in the course of all the years 
during which Christmas had lived 
with his father—they two alone, so 
far as anything like home life was 
concerned—had he heard him say any- 
thing of this lady until it became clear 
enough that the elder man was des- 
tined not to reach England. Even 
then, in the first instance at least, he 
had only said that he hoped when 
Christmas got to London he would 
find out a lady who had been an old 
and dear friend, and whom he should 
like know. Christmas 
remembered but not 
pared at once to connect that associa- 
tion with the name which was breath- 


Yhristmas could not make out, 


Christmas to 


this, was pre- 


ed from the dying lips—the one 
strange name. Now the name lay 


there before him; and he felt at once 
that some std sweet story must have 
blended it father’s latest 
memories. Christmas had almost no 
recollection of his mother, except that 


with his 


she never took any interest in him or 
seemed to care about anything; and 


she died long ago. She died at Nice, 


where the boy’s earliest distinctness of 
recollection settled itself around her. 
Then his father, who was a scientific 
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engineer, took the boy out to Califor- 
nia, where he engaged himself in rail- 
way-making, while Christmas went to 
school in San Francisco. The opening 
up of Japan invited English skill and 
science, and the elder Pembroke re- 
solved to go there; he took Christmas 
with him and educated him without 
help of other teachers. He was a 
very kind and even affectionate man, 
but he always seemed absorbed in his 
business when he was not occupied in 
One day he 
told Christmas ealmly that he knew 
he could not live much longer, and 
that he should 
once more, and should like Christmas 
to live there always. It the 
voyage to San Francisco that he found 
liimself dying, and then he told Christ- 
mas so, nnd quietly said that he had 
expected to be able to return to Japan 
after a short stay in England, and 
after having settled Christmas there, 


the education of his son. 


like to see England 


was on 


and had left his business affairs unar- 
ranged; that Christmas had therefore 
better return from San 
Japan, and arrange matters as well as 
he could before going to England. He 
gave him some names of persons he 
London and 
counsels and recommendations, and at 


Francisco to 


was to see in various 
last the end ecxme, and he cried out 
the name of ** Dione, Dione!” ‘Then 
his grave was made without hands in 
the Pacific, and Christmas was alone. 
He only remained in San Francisco 
for the next steamer to Japan. He ar- 
ranged his father’s affairs, closed his 
the 
Pacific again, and then the Atlantic, 
and was now preparing to think about 


accounts with the East, crossed 


beginning a career in London. 

It was with a start of surprise that 
the lapse of time now suddenly im- 
pressed itself on him. His father was 
a year dead. A whole year since he 
heard that ery of ** Dione!” 
weeks to return to Japan, so many 


So many 


months there, so many to get to Lon- 
don, with short delays in America, 
and a year was gone; and it must be 
owned that during all that time he 
had hardly once thouglit of his father’s 
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old friend. How indeed could he 
have possibly found her, or even gone 
about finding her? The chance that 
allowed her to see his name was the 
mere fact that he had intervened in a 
street quarrel and been summoned as 
a witness in a police-court, and had 
given his name and address, which 
accordingly got into the papers. 
Never before had he been a witness 
in any law court; never before to his 
knowledge had his name appeared in 
print. How many years might he 
have lived in London and never en- 
countered such a chance? Why on 
the very night which brought his 
name into publicity if, as he hesitated 
in Pall Mall, he had turned up St. 
Janies’s street instead of walking on 
and then turning up the Haymarket, 
he never would have had to appear as 
a witness, and his father’s friend 
might never have known of his exist- 
ence! “I begin to believe in destiny,” 
Christmas said to himself, pleased as 
we all are to think that destiny has a 
particular eye upon us. 

He held the letter open in his hand, 
and thought of all these things, and 
felt, in the odd way of mortals, » small 
and trivial difficulty presenting itself 
most prominently to his mind amid so 
many serious reflections and sadden- 
ing memories—a little difficuly which 
pushed itself out with absurd propor- 
tions as in a badly adjusted photograph 
aw hand or a foot projects itself into 
This 
question of the manner in which he 
was to address the lady; whether he 
was to assume that she was married 
or an old maid—Mrs. Lyle perhaps, or 
Miss Lyle; he asked himself 
whether in the event of the conjecture 
which he would have to make turning 
outa mistake, it would be better to 
err on this side or that. Would it be 
safer to run the risk of addressing an 
elderly and unmarried lady as Mrs., 
or an elderly and married lady as 
Miss? 

He decided that it would be better 
to write to Miss Lyle. A married 
lady would not take great offence at 


grotesque dimensions. was the 


and 
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being mistaken for a Miss, but an el- 
derly spinster might well feel uncom- 
fortable if she were addressed as a 
matron. 

The whole thing put him out a lit- 
tle for the moment. It made him feel 
remorseful, as if he had neglected 
He thought, too, that he 
had no right to be there enjoying the 
novel delights af London when his fa- 
ther was so lately dead. 

He forgot his breakfast, and was 
about to begin a reply at once to his 
unexpected correspondent, when he 
heard a quick, heavy tread outside, 
and then a knock at his Ile 
called ** Come in,” and a head appear- 
ed at the door which was presently 
followed by The 
visitor was a tall, soldierly-looking 
man, with a fresh florid face, short 
thick yellow moustache, bright blue 
eyes, and very short yellow or sandy 
hair. He wore a frock coat buttoned 
across his broad and somewhat swell- 


something. 


door. 


a stalwart body. 


ing chest and a crimson tie, and ear- 
ried an umbrella tucked under his 
arm, as 2 man might carry a sword. 
His waist was tightly drawn, and as 
he entered the room and bowed he 
clicked his heels together. This 
Captain Cameron, the hero of the quar- 
rel with the police iv which Christmas 
had interfered, and which brought his 
name into the papers. 

“* How do you do, sir? I’m afraid I 
have intruded at an awkward hour— 
too early an call?” 

“Not at all,” said Christmas, glad 
perhaps to be interrupted at the mo- 
ment. ‘* Won't take a 
Have some breakfast; I haven't be- 
gun.” 

* Breakfast, eh? Well, I don’t 
know. I don't often eat breakfast— 
what you English fellows call break- 
fast.” 

*We English 
English surely?” 

“Not I, sir; ['m a Highlandman 
—a Hielan’man, sir! I 
great clan. But I’ve 
about the world so much that—I am a 
good Highlandman in heart, mind—I 


was 


you chair? 


fellows? You 


are 


represent a 


been out and 
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hardly know what to call myself in 
habits. Tl tell you, though, what a 
Highlandman never could learn to be 
—und that is, ungrateful! I’ve not 
forgotten how you interfered to help 
me out of a scrape—and took some 
trouble too: and that’s why I’ve call- 
ed to offer you my cordial thanks.” 

“Don’t talk about it—twas noth- 
ing.” 

*“‘Nothing to a gentleman—that’s 
true enough—and of course you 
couldn’t help yourself—you had to be- 
have like a gentleman. I didn’t think 
there were any gentlemen left in Eng- 
land. I thought the race was extinct 
here, like the wolf, and the wolf-dog, 
and the ghost, and all the other grand 
old things that made the place worth 
living in. But I see your breakfast’s 
getting cold. Now I insist on your 
going on with your breakfast, or I 
shall think myself in the way and 
go.” 

‘** All right—if you really won't join 
me.” 

“No, I thank you. But if you don’t 
mind my smoking a cigar?” 

**Not the least in the world.” 

** Won't interfere with you at all— 
sure?” 

* Quite sure.” 

“Then Ill just puff a little and 
we'll talk. I say, what a charming 
place you have here! How did you 
get at this place? That ceiling—I tell 
you, sir, that ceiling looked down on 
some court beauties once. It’s Verrio 
no doubt. Merry Monarch, and Cas- 
tlemaine, and, what’s her name— 
Stewart—and that sort of thing. But 
I wouldn’t have that furniture, you 
know, if 1 were you—not that modern 
sort of thing. Regular London lodg- 
ing-house sticks. I'd clear that lot 
out.” 

«But I don’t know any better.” 

“No? Just let me put things to 
rights for you. I know a man now up 
in Holborn—by the way, how they 
have ruined Holborn; I'd never have 
known it again! What was I saying? 
—Oh yes, about the furniture. I know 
a man in Holborn who would give 
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you just the right things—genuine 
furniture of the very date, and very 
cheap. He wouldn’t do it for you 
perhaps—I mean if he didn’t know 
you—but he’d do it for me. This is 
really a charming place of yours; it 
must have a history. I should so like 
my sister to see it—my sister, Mrs. 
She'll be delighted to 
I'll take you to her 


Seagraves. 
know you. 
house.” 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,” 
murmured Christmas. 

“Qh, she'll be delighted, and you'll 
be charmed with her, [know. Every- 
body is. We are very fond of each 
other, although we don’t agree about 
anything.” 

‘*Indeed? ” 

“Not about anything, sir—anything! 
She’s aradical, and an advanced think- 
er, and God knows what other stuff. I 
don’t mind—women must have their 
nonsense, and she’s been a good sister 
to a confoundedly wild brother. Well, 
you told me you had been a long time 
out of London, like myself? ” 

“I have been out of London since I 
was a boy. I had almost forgotten its 
very streets.” 

“Well, how do you like it, now that 
you are here?” 

“TIT am delighted with it—I love 
London! 
streets—every name brings such asso- 
ciations with it. I want to see every 
place that has any memory about it. 
I rush to the theatres, no matter what 
is going on. I ‘tear round,’ as the 
Americans say. I can’t settle to any- 
thing yet. I—oh, I beg your pardon.” 

He thought Captain Cameron was 
going to say something, and he stop- 
ped, a little 
enthusiasm. 


I walk miles along the 


ashamed perhaps of his 
The gallant 
was leaning his chin gravely on one 
hand, which he supported upon the 
handle of his umbrella, as if it were 
the hilt of asword; and with the other 
hand he had removed the cigar from 
his mouth. It was this action which 
made Christmas think he wanted to 
say something. 

** No, I beg your pardon,” said Cam- 


Cameron 
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eron; “I did not mean to interrupt 
you. I like to hear you talk in that 
way—it’s so fresh. It’s like—now 
what is it like? Like hearing some 
old air that one hasn’t heard for ages; 
or the smell of something—lavender, 
perhaps—that used to be about the 
bedrooms long ago, when one was a 
Jove! what a difference twenty 
years can make!” 

“Then you don’t like London quite 
so well?” 

“Like it? Iam sick of it! I hate 
it! There hasn’t been a gentleman 
born in London for the last twenty 


boy! 


years. The age of gentlemen has 
gone, sir, and of gentlewomen! What 
does 2 London girl talk of to-day? 
Radicalism and blasphemy—nothing 
else. What is society in London? 
Free-thinking schoolmasters and the 
literary puppies of Radicalism! Look 
here, now, [ll give you an instance. I 
went the other morning to have my 
hair cut, in a barber’s place that I 
knew well twenty years ago. The 
name was changed, of course—I didn’t 
mind that. Everything changes here 
nowadays! The fellow who cut my 
hair, sir—a fine strapping young fel- 
low, too, nearly six feet high, and 
with the air of a soldier about him—I 
found out that he was a volunteer— 
what do you think he discoursed about 
while he was cutting my hair?” 

“Radical politics, I suppose, taking 
London on your account of it.” 

“The doctrine of evolution, 
Darwin and Huxley, and the lot of 
them—hashed up somehow with the 
good time coming, and the universal 
brotherhood, and I don’t know what 
else!) Thinkofthat! That’s progress, 
I suppose! My sister says so. I told 
her, and she wants to go and have her 
hair dressed by my philosophic bar- 
ber!” 

“Then you 
said Christmas. 


sir— 


are a Conservative?” 
*T don’t know much 


about English politics yet.” 

**Good heavens, my dear sir, neith- 
er do I! 
about their confounded 
parochial affairs? 


What could I know or care 
pettifogging 


I serve the cause 
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of gentlemen all over’ the world. I 
fought for the Turk against the Rus- 
sian, and for the Pole against the Rus- 
sian, and for the southern gentlemen 
aguinst the Yankee peddlers and wood- 
Now I 
gaged in my own particular cause 
again. I 
king!” 

“The king!—what king? ” 

“There are only two kings in Eu- 
rope,” said Cameron, rising solemnly 
from his chair, as if to do reverence to 
the “His Majesty 
King Henry V. of France, and his Ma- 
jesty King Charles VII. of Spain!” 
Here he raised his umbrella with the 
action of one who gives a military sa- 
lute with a sword. 
Henry V. in France if he would only 
make a trial of his rights in the field, 
sir; but failing that, I give my ser- 
vices, such as they are, to the King of 
Spain.” 

“You are fighting for the Carlists, 
then?” Christmas asked, with some 
curiosity. He had notion 
somehow that the Carlists only existed 
in newspapers and telegrams; and to 
meet one face to face in London seem- 


en nutimeg-sellers. am en- 


am going to serve the 


sacred names. 


*] would serve 


a vague 


ed almost as interesting as meeting 
with » Crusader. 

* Well, yes. Iam going to fight for 
them. Ihave been over, and his Ma- 
jesty was very kind; but these Span- 
iards are so jexnlous of foreigners. I 
want to do something here which 
would give me a claim—raise money, 
get arms—so that they must give me 
a position equal to my rank. I was a 
brigadier-generai in the Confederate 
army. I resigned my commissivn be- 
cause they wouldn't take my advice, 
and I saw that things were going to 
the dogs. I knew it. I told poor 
Lee. He wouldn't see it. I resigned. 
No matter; I can’t take a lower rank 
than that now anywhere. The King 
refuse that. He ought to 
know how to treat a gentleman; don't 
you think so? I oughtto get that rank.” 
Christmas 
answered hurriedly, perceiving that 
something was expected of him. 


enn't me 


“Certainly, certainly,” 
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* You think so—you really think so? 
You think I am not wrong in insisting 
on my proper rank?” 

Christmas again muttered some- 
thing which might be taken for assent, 
although he could hardly understand 
how such great devotion to the cause 
of legitimacy could be reconciled with 
the gallant champion’s anxiety about 
his own personal diguity. 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,” 
Captain Cameron said, extending his 
hand and exchanging a solemn and 
“Tam 

The 
dignity of the military profession shall 


formal grasp with Christmas. 
very glad to hear you say so. 


never be degraded in my person, whiat- 
ever England may do. I was in the 
British army, as you are probably 
aware. I was once proud—proud, sir 
—to hold a ecaptain’s commission in 
the British army. I need not tell you 
that T am no longer proud of it. I 
have left that service, sir. You will 
not regard me now, if you please, as a 
British officer. No; [ beg of you not.” 

“Certainly not, if you don’t wish it. 
But [ really don’t know why.” 

**Good heavens! Don’t know why? 
A gentleman, as you are, not know 
why another gentleman could not 
choose to be considered a British of- 
ficer now? Of course you've been liv- 
ing out of civilization; that explains. 
Why, sir, the British army now is to 
be officered by shoeblacks and_ pot- 
boys.” 

“Oh, come, that won’t do even for 
my ignorance,” said Christmas. 

“It’s the same thing. Whit is there 
to hinder it? I tell you, my dear fel- 
low, your tailor’s apprentice might 
have a commission now if he could 
only get up a little patter of knowl- 
edge and pass a ridiculous examina- 
tion. 
the very fellows to have the impu- 


And don’t you see, these are 


dence to try for commissions; and 
they ll get them too, by Jove. Wait 


till England gets into a war, though, 
and see if she doesn’t miss her gentle- 
men. Well, let who will stand it, 
I'll not; and so, my dear young friend, 
I serve his Majesty the King of Spain.” 
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stalwart form 
monarch with 


Again he raised his 
and saluted the absent 
his umbrella. 

“Well, sir,” he said, about to take 
his leave, ‘* we must see something of 
each I know the and 
ean be useful to you. I'll get you the 
furniture we talked of whenever you 
like; and you must dine with me and 
come and see my sister. I shall be in 
London for a few weeks yet. I think 
I shall have to take an oflice—a room, 
you know; quiet, and all that—re- 
cruiting. Don’t yousee? Somewhere 
in this quarter. I now 
couldn’t they give me a room in this 
place; it would suit my book capital- 
ly. I'll ask the housekeeper as I go 
out. But you haven't fixed the day to 
dine with me and be introduced to my 
I know you'll like her; 
just in 


other. town, 


wonder 


sister. she’s 
a remarkably clever woman 
your line.” 

Captain Cameron must have been 
peculiarly quick of discernment if he 
had already discovered what Pem- 
broke’s line was. Certainly our young 
friend himself had not yet found it out, 
although he had been trying hard for 
some time. But he was in the deli- 
cious cherubin age which sees in every 
divinity—that 


charming poetic season just following, 


petticoat nu possible 
by so strange and sudden a revolu- 
tion, the schoolboy time which detests 
and despises all girls. ‘To Christmas 
the very name or thought of a woman 
was interesting, and he therefore lis- 
tened with far to 
Captain Cameron now that he had 
heard of a clever sister. 


greater attention 


Captain Cameron stood meanwhile 
holding the handle of the door; and 
while still speaking to Christmas he 
heard footsteps in the passage outside, 
and with his habitual quick-glancing 
curiosity he looked over his shoulder 
Sudden- 
ly he flung the door wide open, plung- 


through the half-open door. 


ed into the passage, and called “Sir 
John! Sir John!” and Christmas saw 
him shaking both the hands of a tall 
and portly personage. 
“Come in, Sir John! 


1% 


Come in! 
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and the gallant captain with gentle 
force drew his friend into Christmas’s 
room. ‘Now, my dear fellow,” he 
said, ‘*I do ask you to observe this ex- 
traordinary coincidence. Here is the 
very man of all others that I want. I 
hadun’t the remotest idea where to find 
him, and when I come to make a call 
on you—whom I saw for the first time 
the other day—I rush into the arms 
of my old friend. Let me make my 
friends acquainted. Sir John, this is 
my young friend Mr. Pembroke. 
Pembroke, I am sure you cannot but 
know the name of Sir John Challoner; 
it has «» European—no, by Jove, a 
world-wide celebrity.” 

* Although you didn’t know where 
to find me,” said Sir John with a soft 
sinile. 

Sir John Challoner was one of those 
men whose presence seems to fill a 
room. Captain Cameron was tall and 
sinewy, Sir John was tall and full. 
IIe had a splendid head of dark hair, 
wand his beard and whiskers were glos- 
sy in their His forehead, 
his teeth, the one hand which was un- 
gloved, were very white. He looked 
a little too large for a ladies’ doctor, 
and «a little well dressed for a 
banker. He might have been a presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, or the 
chairman of a school board perhaps. 
There was something at once grave 
and gracious about him, which diffus- 
ed an atmosphere of dignity through 
Christmas’s little room. 

**We are very intrusive, Mr. Pem- 
broke,” Sir John said, in a full, sweet 
voice. “I have had the. pleasure of 
seeing you before now, when your 
door happened to be open, and I could 
not help glancing in at your painted 
ceiling. Iattend the board meetings 
of a company which has chambers on 
the first floor. We have a painted 
ceiling too; but not, I think, so fine as 
yours.” 

“Won't you come in and look at 
it?” 

“Thank you, not now, certainly, 
while you are still at breakfast. We 
have disturbed you too much already.” 


darkness. 


too 
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** And how are you all at Durewoods 
—isn’t it Durewoods?” Captain Cam- 
eron asked. ‘And how’s my Lady 
Disdain?” 

Sir Jolin smiled quietly. 

**She has grown a tall woman now,” 
he said. ‘But we must not intrude 
on Mr. Pembroke any more just at 
present. Will you come upstairs with 
me and I'll then accompany you with 
pleasure?” 

So they took their leaves at last; Sir 
John with a gracious urbanity which 
left in the innocent mind of our Eng- 
lish lad from Japan a vague impres- 
sion that the great man—for Christ- 
mas was sure he must be a great man 
—liad taken a special liking to him. 

When they had Christmas 
read over again the letter of Dione 
Lyle. He did not know that he quite 
liked the prospect it opened up to him. 
It was almost painful, in one sense, to 
think of meeting this unknown old 
friend—perhaps old love, of his fa- 
ther’s. It was like the lighting ona 
record of some weakness which mar- 


gone, 


red the sacredness of his father’s mem- 
ory. Then the unknown Mrs. or Miss 
Lyle—she must be elderly, and per- 
haps would withered dull. 
Perhaps, too, he did not quite relish 


be and 
the prospect of having to leave Lon- 
don so soon, when he found it so very 
delightful. Besides, he shrank from 
the chance of being questioned about 
his family affairs—he knew so little of 
his mother. On the whole he felt un- 
comfortable—filled with a vague pre- 
sentiment of something chilling and 
discordant. 

Yet he sat down -at once and wrote 
a genial answer to the letter, and ex- 
pressed his desire to be allowed to 
visit his father’s old friend. He said 
but little in the letter about his father. 
He thought he would wait for all that 
until he saw the lady, and could form 
some opinion as to the probability of 
his father having really cared about 
ner. As he the letter it 
struck him for the first time that the 
place which Cameron had mentioned 
to Sir John, and where he assumed 


addressed 





















the latter to be living, had a name 
which sounded very like that of the 
place from which Dione Lyle dated. 
That surely, he thought, would be the 
very oddest of odd coincidences, and 
who, I wonder, is my Lady Disdain? 
For his quick cherubin ears had 
caught that name. 

He threw himself upon his sofa, 
looked at his painted ceiling, and 
thought. 


CHAPTER II 
“IN A BALCONY.” 

Two or three days after the visit of 
Captain Cameron, Christmas found 
himself comfortably alone in a first- 
class carriage of one of the railway 
lines that connect London with the 
southwest coast. He had received a 
letter from ** Miss” Lyle, as he now 
assumed her to be, asking him to pay 
her a visit of a few days, and he had 
plunged into the expedition at once. 
He had prepared for the visit mental- 
ly, as for something melancholy and 
almost funereal, but just at present the 
sun and the scenery were too bright 
for anything gloomy to keep in the 
mind, and the run southward on the 
railway was a revel of delight to our 
youth. He had to change from his 
train to one upon a branch line less 
known to travel, and it was near to 
evening when he found himself depos- 
ited on a little pier in a nook of a 
broad blue bay, all glittering in the 
sun, and there seemed no way of get- 
ting any further. When he asked a 
railway porter what he was to do next, 
he was told that the Saucy Lass would 
be up presently, and he waited for the 
coming of that ill-mannered demoiselle 
to help him to his journey’s end. Very 
few passengers had come with him in 
the train, and of these only one appa- 
rently, a tall, rather good-looking 
young man, who carried a rifle-case, 
and had a sort of soldierly air about 
him, seemed to be going further. This 
young man liad come all the way from 
London, for Christmas remembered 
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seeing him on the platform in the 
morning. Several persons were wait- 
ing for the boat, who had not come in 
the train, for it need hardly be said 
that the Saucy Lass proved to be the 
little steamer that presently came puff- 
ing up to the pier, and having put 
ashore her passengers landward bound, 
turned round, took on board Christ- 
mas and his companions, and prom pt- 
ly plashed and spluttered out into the 
bay again. 

The Saucy Lass churned her way 
pleasantly through the waves, and 
Christmas stood in her bow smoking a 
cigar, and very much enjoying the 
scene, the air, the water, the sun be- 
ginning to sink upon the tremulous 
sea, and the half-romantic novelty of 
the whole expedition. It was a huge 
bay that the steamer was crossing, a 
bay with islets rising here and there, 
one covered with trees and soft ver- 
dure, one rocky and bare; another 
with some building on it like a fort or 
barrack of some kind. The Saucy 
Lass stopped at one or two little fish- 
ing villages, and landed a passenger 
on a small stone pier, or, where there 
wus no pier, screamed with her steam 
whistle for a boat to come off and re- 
lieve her of the traveller who desired 
to go ashore just there. The land ran 
up in considerable acclivity from the 
ser. It was well covered with wood 
in some parts, from amid which could 
be seen some pretty turrets or impos- 
ing roof; and a yacht lay at anchor 
here and there, an appanage doubtless 
of these pleasant residences. Where 
the bare soil appeared through wood 
or grass, it was of a deep soft red. 
Everything was beautiful, and yet 
Christmas Pembroke hoped, as the 
steamer stopped at each place, that 
that would not prove to be his desti- 
nation. For he saw no spot that 
seemed to him likely to be the retreat 
of his father’s old friend. He could 
not associate her in his mind with tur- 
rets, and a stately mansion, and a 
yacht, and he could as yet see noth- 
ing between these and cottages of the 
poorest kind. And now, looking west- 
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ward to the horizon, he could see noth- 
ing but the over 
which the sun was hovering in prepa- 
ration for a plunge. By this time the 
boat had given out nearly all her pas- 


broad open sea, 


sengers. ‘wo or three women with 
heavy baskets, and a respectable-look- 
jing personage in black, whom Christ- 
once set down as a Methodist 
preacher, made up, with the tall young 
man already mentioned and Christmas 
himself, almost the whole of the com- 
pany. 
questions bout his destination. 


lias wt 


Pembroke preferred to ask no 
The 
mystery was far too pleasant to be vol- 
untarily dispelled. If there were re- 
islet just under that 
glowing sunset, and now hidden in its 
glow, all the better. 

The suddenly 
turned from the sunset, and ploughed 
into a deep indentation of the shore, 
which was completely hidden by hills 
and trees until its opening actually 
presented itself. 


ally some fairy 


steamer, however, 


This proved to be a 
bay opening out of a bay—a small 
bay from a larger. The water dark- 
the hills that now al- 
the sun. The hills 


seemed more sombre in 


between 


out 


ened 
most 
themselves 
their foliage. It 
passing from sunlight into evening 


shut 
was like a sudden 


shadow. The plashing of the steamer 
sounded noisy and intrusive in these 
quiet waters with their twilight shores. 
Christmas felt glad that there were 
other persons in the boat bound for 
He would not 
have liked to be solely responsible for 
the boisterous and bustling invasion 
of the puffing, vulgar Saney Lass. 
Christmius was yet of that age when 
one always feels a little nervous about 
arriving at any new place. He had 
not lived long enough or learned to 
think enough about himself in order 
to come to the conclusion that all peo- 


the same place as he. 


ple and places are very much alike 
when one comes to know them, and 
that it is not worth while troubling 
one’s self beforehand with what he is 
certain to know all about in a few 
minutes or hours. THe was now be- 
ginning to feel uncomfortable, and to 
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wish that his destination were reach- 
ed, and the novelty of the thing over 
anyhow. It was a relief to him when 
he saw at last a pier projecting itself 
into the water; and he could make 
out, in the gathering twilight, some 
white cottages a little way off, and 
roads rising high among the trees on 
the hill, and in the distance the roof 
of what seemed a large hall; and he 
knew that he had arrived. Ina mo- 
ment a plank was run out, and there 
Was 2 little bustle of men on the pier, 
and the women dragged their baskets 
Christmas seized his little 
portmanteau, and strode on to the 
pier, with a delicious sense of fragrant 
hedgerow smells snd summer even- 
ing atmosphere, and the breathing of 
trees and the salt savour of the water 
all blended up with an odd feeling of 
perplexity—not quite knowing where 
he was or what he was to do next. 
Nobody expected him, apparently, 
or paid the leastattention to him. As 
he stood on the pier a little confused, 
and looking vaguely around him, a 
small open carringe, drawn by two 


on shore. 


ponies, rattled down the pier, and he 
saw thata lady was driving. For a mo- 
ment he wondered whether this could 
be his father’s old friend; but he soon 
saw that the lady was young, and that 
the other person who sat with her in 
her carriage was apparently her maid. 
The carriage stopped at the steamer, 
and then Christmas ssw the respecta- 
ble person he had taken for a Metho- 
dist preacher come out, dragging a 
hamper toward the carriage, and he 
was clearly only the young lady’s ser- 
vant. ; 

‘*Not coming after all!” 
her say when the man in black had 
* How 
What am I to 


he heard 


answered some eager inquiry. 
very disappointing! 
do? " 

Her servant apparently had no sug- 
gestion to miake, for he only began 
fastening the hamper into the car- 
riage, and he then turned the horses’ 
heads round. 

By this time it was clear to Christ- 
mas that nobody was waiting for him. 
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He saw the captain of the steamer 
coming ashore, and he was just about 
to ask him whether he could direct 
him to the house of the lady who was 
to become his hostess. But the lady 
in the little carriage had seen him, 
and evidently remarked his forlorn 
and embarrassed condition. She whis- 
pered to her maid, and they both 
looked at Christmas, and then the 
lady spoke to the man in black, who 
presently approached, and, touching 
his hat, asked him gravely if he 
would mind speaking to the young 
lady. 

Christmas did not mind speaking to 
the young perhaps, we 
should rather say, did mind 
speaking to her, for he was a good 
deal confused, and was 
more than «a travelled youth ought to 
have been by the thought that he was 
in an awkward position. 

‘*Pray excuse me,” the young lady 
said, leaning forward as he approach- 
ed; “I think you must be the gentle- 
inn that Miss Lyle expects.” 

* Judging by appearances,” Christ- 
mas replied, “I must rather be the 
gentleman whom Miss Lyle does not 


lady—or, 
he 


CC yncerned 


expect.” 

«Then you are he; I thought so. 
She doesn’t expect you to-day, I know. 
Will you get in, and let me take you 
to her? We pass the gate.” 

“You are very kind,’ murmured 
Christmas, “ but I ought not to give 
you any trouble.” 

“There isn’t any—we shall pass 
her house, and I could not for her 
sake leave you drifting about here.” 

The maid and the man had by this 
time seated themselves behind. Clirist- 
mas got in beside the young lady, 
feeling that his adventure was begin- 
ning very agreeably. 

‘Let me relieve you of the reins,” 
he suid. 

“Thank you; but hadn’t I better 
keep them? You don’t know the 
way, and it grows dark. Now then.” 

She shook the reins, and the ponies 
rattled off. They clattered along the 
stony little pier, and struck off to the 
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right. The village, or rather cluster 
of houses, lay on the left of the pier, 
for eyes looking inland. The lights 
were already beginuing to twinkle a 
sort of thick yellow color, as village 
candles by the seaside usually show. 
The hills and trees behind the village 
threw an immature darkness over the 
evening, and left to our new-comer 
only « confused and delicious sense of 
foliage, and and soft 
sky, and twinkling lights, and smoke 
ascending straight from 
into the quiet air, and a throbbing sea. 
Along the verge of the sea they drove 
for a few minutes, and then turned up 
a steep road or lane nearly thatched 
over by the intertwining trees. The 
horses slackened their pace a little 
here. 

Christmas could not manage to see 
his companion’s face, for she had her 
veil down, but 
eyes sparkling brightly through the 
veil, and the girl wore a very pretty 
straw hat with a drooping feather, and 
she had no chignon, and all her move- 
ments were free and graceful, and she 


sweet scents, 


chimneys 


he was sure he saw 


seemed perfectly mistress of herself 
and of the situation, and her voice was 
sweet, fresh, and animated. He was 
quite sure, therefore, that she must be 
a lovely creature, and he felt excited 
and interested, and happy. 

**You know Miss Lyle?” he asked, 
as the pace of the ponies allowed him 
achance of being heard. ‘ Perhaps 
you are a relative?” 

**Oh no—only a friend.” 

“Do you Christmas 
was longing to ask, but he repressed 
himself. 

‘*You have never seen Miss Lyle?” 
she asked. 

“« Never.” 

**How strange. 
lative of hers?” 

“No, indeed. 
were old friends.” 

“Yet you have never seen her?’ 

“f have been living out of England 
I only returned a 


live here?” 


But you are a re- 


My father and she 


, 


for a long time. 
short time since.” 


‘*She will be glad to see her old 
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friends again,” the young lady said 
thoughtfully. ‘She is just the wo- 
man to have friends.’’ 

“There are no old friends to be 
seen,” Christmas answered. ‘ My 
father is dead.” 

“Tam very sorry,’ 
ing at him quite earnestly. 
ther is all the world to me. 

“She has no mother,” 
thought. 

They reached the top of the hill, 
turned again to the right, rattled a few 
yards on, and stopped at a gate. 

“This is the place,” said the young 
lady. ‘Ring the bell, Martin, and 
loudly’; this the servant. 
Then to Christmas, who had descend- 
ed, and was beginning to thank her, 
* Not a word of thanks, please. Good- 
night. I sha’a’t wait to Miss 
Lyle now—I should be only in the 
wily. Good night ” 

And so she gave her bridle reins a 
again, and the little carriage 


5 


she said, look- 
“* My fa- 


” 


Cliristmas 


was to 


see 


shake 
disappeared in the gathering dusk, 
and Christmas was left, pormanteau 
in hand, standing at the gate. 

The bell had been rung so loudly 
that Christmas felt as if the responsi 
bility of its shri{l echoes was rather 
too heavy a burden for him to bear. 
But it was echoing for some time be- 
fore any particular effect seemed to 
come of it. Christmas had no oppor- 
tunity of forming any opinion as to 
the style of Miss Lyle’s residence, for 
only an ivy-grown wall and a small 
gate or door of solid wood presented 
themselves to the road on which he 
stood. At Iast he heard a strong 
heavy lumbering sort of tramp swscend- 
ing apparently some steps on the in- 
ner side of the and the door 
was opened by a tall, gray old man 
dressed somewhat like a boatman. 
Christmas asked for the lady of the 
house, and gave his name. The man 
listened apparently with treat atten- 
tion, but said nothing. He sigply 
took Christmas’s pormantean, 
with a courteous gesture invited him 


wall, 


and 


to enter. 
of arcade, with many steps, and full 


A covered passage, a sort 


. 
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of ferns and flower-pots, led down- 
wards, and was lighted by the soft 
glow of an oil lamp. Christmas at 
first supposed that his guide was deaf 
or dumb, but as he began to descend 
the steps with careless foot, and eyes 
wandering over the flowers and ferns, 
the old man touched him on the arm, 
and said with grave deliberation: 

** Mister! Slow—None—quick, 
right!” 

Christmas was less concerned about 
the kindly admonition to take care of 
himself in the descent than relieved to 
find that his escort’s sententiousness 


All 


apparently only came from a limited 
knowledge of English. So far there 
was not much of commonplace about 
the household. From the depth of 
the covered approach he was shown 
directly into the house, and passed 
through a circular hall, softly lighted, 
into a reception-room, where he was 
left alone for » moment or two, and 
began to glance at books and engrav- 
ings without seeing them. Then a 
pretty fresh-cheeked and neatly-dress- 
ed country maiden came in, and told 
him her mistress had not expected 
him that day, but that she was very 
glad he had come, and please would 
he like to his room? So he 
went to his room, which was up one 
flight of stairs, the whole of the little 
house having apparently but two 
floors; and he found his room a very 
comfortable and rather luxurious lit- 
tle apartment, with a window that 
opened on 2 balcony; and his mind 
was distracted from the work of dress- 


go to 


ing by the books, engravings, bits of 
old china and Salviati with 
which tables, shelves, and chimney- 


glass 


piece were crowded. 

He hurried, however, to get dress- 
ed, for he was growing more and 
more impatient to see his 
When he left his room he met the lit- 
tle maiden again, who asked him 
would he please to come into the bal- 
cony-room. He followed her into a 
room the same floor, the whole 
front of which apparently was_ bal- 
Here he was left alone for a 


hostess. 


on 


cony. 
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few moments. Then he heard steps— 
some very heavy—and the door open- 
ed; and the old man he had seen be- 
fore came into the room, bringing 
with him and supporting on his arm 
a living picture from Gainsborough. 
The lady stood there in the faint 
light of the lamps—a lady with full 
fair hair, and complexion at once 
bright and delicate, and large deep 
eyes. She had a shawl of some soft 
light blue material thrown around 
her, above a dress of gray silk. There 
was something old-English, pictorial, 
uncommon, about the effect. Where 
Christmas stood he could hardly per- 
ceive, what with the faint light and 
the softly rounded outlines of her 
face, and the fair complexion and the 
bright hair, that the lady was not 
young. It was only when he ap- 
proached that he could see the cruel 
lines beneath the eyes, which told that 
age and decay had opened their en- 
A strange feeling of 
compassion, and rever- 


trenchments. 
admiration, 
ence came up in the young man’s 
fresh and boyish heart. 

She held out her hand 
comed him—with gesture and look 
rather than words. Then she spoke 
a few words to the old man ina dia- 
lect Christmas did not understand, and 
the man led her to an arm-chair and 
seated her there, and left the room. 
There was a moment of silence. 

“Now,” said Miss Lyle, 
near, and stand up, and let me look 
at you. Yes, you are like your fa- 
ther! You carry your name written 
on your face—but he was handsomer, 
I think, when he was your age. I 
have not seen him for many years. I 
never saw him since he was young— 
since were both young. That 
seems so short a time—and now I am 
talking with his son! We were great 
friends, and I must be fond of you for 
his sake. Did he ever tell you any- 
thing about me?” 

Christmas shook his head. 

‘* Never talked of me?” 

** Never—until—until he felt him- 
self dying, and then he told me that 


and wel- 


**come 


we 
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there was 2 lady in England, a friend 
whom he valued highly, and he wish- 
ed me to know her.” 

* And he told you my name then?” 

** Not even then.” 

* Then ”"—and her voice grew rath- 
er tremulous—* how do you know that 
I am the friend?” 

** Because,” said Christmas, looking 
down and speaking in « low tone, 
*he called out your name twice just 
before he died.” 

A flush passed over her face, and 
she remained silent for» moment or 
two. 

* That 
length ; 

Christmas approached 
down. She him 
and kissed his forehead. 

* That is for your father’s memory, 
and for his sake,” she said quietly, 
*T hope you will be like him, my 
They tell me young men in 
London are very different now from 


is enough!” she said at 


“come nearer 





stoop down.” 
bent 
her, 


nna 


drew toward 


dear. 


What they were when he was young, 
and I. He was very poor when he 
Was young, was I. He had 
great gifts—he might have made a 
name, perhaps; but he had too pure a 
heart for much ambition. We 
our ways—things ouglit to have been 
different. 
most sharply, “your father appeared 


and so 


went 


I suppose,” she said, al- 


to you quite a commonplace, unhe- 


roic sort of person—the elderly man 


who gave you money? That, I am 
told, is the way with London lads 
now.” 


“T’m not a London lad,” said Christ- 
mas, with resentment in his 
voice. “I’m very fond of London, 
but I know nothing about it, and my 
father was the only friend I ever had. 
He didn’t talk sentiment, perhaps——” 

‘“*As other people do?” 
lady with a faint smile. 
did then—I 
But he was the truest gentleman and 
the noblest creature I ever knew. 
And if you think I oughtn’t to talk 
about him, I can only say that he was 
an older friend of mine than of yours. 
Well, and so you have been all over 


some 


said the 
“No: 
ever. 


he 


not—even mean 
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must tell wll 
I don’t want to 


the world? You me 
about your travels. 
know anything about your family af- 
fairs or your private life in the past, 
though I hope you will make me a 
little of « contidant in the future. Now 
you must have some dinner. I hope 
you are not wn epicure,.like the young 
fellows in the clubs of whom they tell 
me.” 

Christmas 
about not giving trouble. 

**But you must dine. There 
nothing to be had on the way here, I 
know. I will keep you company, al- 
though I dined earlier, for I did not 
expect you so very quickly. I thought 
you would 
with London to come away all at once 


murmured something 


was 


be too much engrossed 
and entomb yourself in the country 
with an elderly womsan—an old wo- 
man I suppose you think me—just 
because she once knew your father.” 
“T hope [have not come too soon. 
I ouglit to have given you some long- 
er notice Christmas said, 
for there 
perplexity 
Voice. 
“Oh, no.” 
her: ‘ Janet, some once, 
and know: don't 
keep Mr. Pembroke waiting too long. 
Oh, no (again turning to Christmas), 
not too soon for me, but I thought 
perhaps in a few days the place would 


perhaps,” 


seemed a certain tone of 


und dissatisfaction in her 
She touched a bell near 
dinner at 


wine—you only 


be quieter.” 
It seemed quiet enough to Christmas 
he did 


opening there was for greater quiet- 


now; not know what need or 
ness. 

“T thought, perhaps, to have stnud- 
ied you all to myself a litthe—no mat- 
ter. But that is the reason why you 
were not expected, and why no one 
went to the steamer to receive you. 
A propos, I hope you had no trouble 
in finding your way?” 

“T was very fortunate, on the con- 
trary: I met a young lady who show- 
ed me the way.” 

* Met a young lady? 
lady? Is that 
fine way of talking of a fisher-girl?” 


What young 


a chivalrous youth’s 
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“Oh, no; a young lady who wore a 
hat and feather, aud drove in a pony- 
carriage.” 

* She showed you the 

“She brought me to 
kindly in her carriage.” 

“Mr. Christmas, I begin to think 
you are not quite so modest a person 


way?” 
the gate very 


in the presence of young women us 
you seem to be in the company of 
their elders. What 
you address that young lady without 
any of introduction? Are 
these the manners of Japan? ” 


on earth made 


manner 


Christmas laughed and colored a 
little. ‘In fact, I didn’t address the 
young lady atall. Shesaw that Iwas 
a stranger and didn’t know what to do, 
and she sent her servant to me, and 
then she said she knew you, and she 
offered me a seat in her earringe.” 

‘*And you took it, of course! Well, 
how do you like her?” 

“T didn’t see her face well,” said 
Christmas; ‘it was growing dark, 
and she had her veil down.” 

* Indeed, and didn’t once throw up 
her veil—just for a moment? ” 

** Not even for 2 moment.” 

“Whata pity! But you'll see her 
face to-morrow, without a veil—that 
I can promise you! What an odd 
chance that should have been 
there just at the time. Well, it can’t 
be helped now.” 

“Will anything dreadful happen?” 
Christmas asked, with a smile. 

‘Nothing dreadful will happen to 
her, I am quite sure.” 

‘*She seems a very nice girl,”’ said 
Christmas, plucking up courage. 

“She isa very nice girl, Mr. Christ- 


she 


mas—if you will use words in a wrong 


and slangy way. She is avery nice 
cirl to me, and a very good girl. But 
Iam a friend and a woman—a wo- 


man thirty years too old for rivalry. 
My old follower Merlin—the man who 
a feeble walk- 
er—adores her, and so Merlin’s 
dog. They all spoil her—J don’t; but 
she is fond of me all the same, I think. 
But Merlin and Merlin’s doe and I 
may be very happy and safe where 


gives me his arm—TI am 


does 


























other creatures are in danger. Din- 
ner, Janet? Thanks. Now, Mr. 


Christmas, if you will give me your 
arm, and let me lean rather heavily 
on your shoulder as we go down stairs, 
we can do without Merlin for once. I 
used to be a good walker long ago. 
When we have dined we will come 
back here and sit in the balcony.” 
The ¢éte-a-téte dinner was at first a 
little trying for Christmas, who was 
rather ashy youth. His liostess did not 
eat, but sat and helped him and talked 
to him. Hermanners were quite new 
and strange to him, and, indeed, he 
knew very little of the society of wo- 
men. In Miss Lyle there was a curi- 
ous mixture of the grace of youth and 
the easy, self-possessed confidence of 
When he listened without look- 
might sometimes have 


nuge. 
ing up, he 
thought that he was listening to a 
grandmother, and sometimes to a wo- 
man of five-and-twenty. Even when 
he looked at her, and her head was 
turned half away, and he only saw 
the fair hair, the softly-rounded cheek, 
and the shoulder, he might have be- 
lieved her still in the very prime of 
her Iler manner, 
puzzled him, and her allusions to her 
early poverty. Now she seemed like 
one always accustomed to something 


womanhood. too, 


like luxury, and always used, too, to 
admiration. The disappointment which 
sometimes expressed itself in 
manner was rather that of one 
has won found 
barren thing, than of one who has 
tried Certainly nobody 
could have answered less to Christ- 
mis’s preconceived ideas of an old 
mivid. 

When dinner was over—and it was 


her 
who 
and success itself a 


and failed. 


a very nice little dinner—they return- 
ed to the baleony-room as it was eall- 
ed, and they sat in the baleony. It 
was a soft, mild evening, and 


gv, the air 
was sweetened by the smell of flowers 
and grass, and savoured by the keen- 
er breath of the sea. 
clear, although 


The night was 
no moon had risen; 
and from the balcony the eye wander- 


ed over trees and a scattered village 
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down to the sea. 


The silver-gray of 
the sea was blackened at one point by 
the long pier, at the end of which the 


light of the Saucy Lass now “stuck 
fiery off.” The balcony was low—but 
one short flight of stairs above the 
ground floor. 

Miss Lyle settled herself in a chair 
in the balcony, 2nd then leaning over 
ealled to Janet, who heard her from 
beneath, and brought her a sliwl, in 
When- 
ever she wanted any attendance she 


which she wrapped herself. 


thus leaned over the balcony and call- 
ed for Janet. 

‘*T pass all the fine evenings in this 
* T sit and 
dream here, and I live in the past and 
Now I 


hear a great deal about yourself— 


balcony,” said Miss Lyle. 


the present at once. want to 
what you have been doing, and what 
I have talked in 
the same way with your father!” 

And Christmas soon found himself 
talking, as if to some confidential and 


you are going to do. 


sympathetic old friend, of liis past life, 
his education, his career as yet unbe- 
oun, until it seemed impossible to be- 
lieve that he had only left London 
that morning, and that he still hardly 
knew who his companion and hostess 


was. 

A little pause came at one time, 
when Christmas had been giving 
some reminiscences of his life in Ja- 


pan, and had made a casual allusion 
to his father’s death. He did not like 
to touch upon the subject, for it affect- 
ed him even yet almost as much as if 
he had been a girl thinking of her lost 
mother 





for all his delight in London, 
his painted chamber there, and his 
holiday. 

His hostess looked silently over the 
water, leaning her arm on the bal- 
cony, and her chin in her hand. 

“Tt crows late,” she said suddenly; 
‘‘and cold, I think. 
mer evenings are chill 
must be tired. You 
were you not? About Mer- 


Our early sum- 
here, and you 
were asking me 
something, 
lin, I think—was it?” 

Christmas did not remember that 
he had been asking her about Merlin, 
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but he did not say so; and he was 
glad to hear something about the odd 
old man. 

“Merlin,” said his hostess, “is a 
Breton; he was a boatman and a fish- 
erman. When I had a home in Brit- 
tuny, in one of the places on the coast, 
I was fond of boating, and he and his 
son were my boatmen. ‘The son had 
a fine voice, and some musical taste, 
and I knew people then, and tried to 
help him to become a singer. He 
died, poor fellow!—he was drowned 
trying to save some people—and Mer- 
lin had no one left: he was a widow- 
er. I was coming here to settle, and 
he liked to come with me. I couldn't 
do without him now—you will find 
him very useful. He must take you 
out boat to-morrow. I hardly 
ever go now. But you must humor 
his one weakness, mind, Mr. Chirist- 
mas.” 

“Only tell me what it is.’ 

“He thinks he speaks English, and 
if he doesn’t understand what you say 


in a 


» ] 


he will never adinit it. Speak to him as 
if he did, and he will generally catch 
up some idea of what you mean. I 
can’t help you to understand him— 
you must do the best you can—for he 
don’t understand his own language, I 


suppose. His French is still worse 
than his English.” 
“T shall manage to get on with 


him,” said Christmas. ‘It sha’n’t be 
my fault if we are not friends. I was 
afraid at first that he was dumb.” 
“‘Oh, he has plenty of talk when he 
likes, and he thinks he knows every- 
thing. Hesometimes almost talks me 
to death, but I don’t mind. 
natural to me to humor him now, 
and I suppose he finds it natural to hu- 


It comes 


mor me. He looks to me altogether, 
and he is really attached to me. When 
you my time of life, Mr. 
Christmas, you will perhaps under- 
stand the value of having some one— 
any one—attached to you. ButI hope 
that you will not have had my experi- 
ence, and that you will have closer 
ties. Still, Merlin is better than no 
one!” 


come to 
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Her voice seemed to have grown old 
in 2 strange sort of way as she spoke. 

**How delicious the soand of that 
sea is,’ Christmas said—to say any- 
thing. 

“It tells you of the future,” said 
Miss Lyle, looking kindly at him, 
‘und me of the past. That is why the 
sea is such good company; it has a 
tone for every one’s mood. It is bet- 
ter than music, I think, for musie jars 
terribly sometimes. Can you sing?” 

* After a fashion,” Christmas an- 
swered. 

“You shall sing to me, but not now; 
some other time. It is late, and you 
want rest. Good night, Chris!” 

He had never been called ‘ Chris” 
in his life before, but only formal 
“Christmas.” But there was 
thing inexpressibly touching in her 
tone, and he knew that she was not 
thinking of him then. 


some- 





CHAPTER III. 
**CLAUDE MELNOTTE.” 

THERE was great joy on the night 
of Christmas’s arrival, but not for that 
event, in the house of the 
Cramp, who lived in one of the best 
of the cottages near the sea. Mrs. 
Cramp’s son had come all the way 
from London to spend a whole week 
of holiday with her. Mrs. Cramp had 
at one period of her life been a lady's 
maid, and then she married a ship 
carpenter, who settled her in Dure- 
woods while he made his voyages; 
and he built the house for her in which 
she still lived. 


widow 


He was a careful, sav- 
ing man, and when he died at sea he 
left her tolerably well to do—that is 
actual want—and with one 
growing son, who it had always been 
Mrs. 
Cramp had a step-brother in London, 


above 
his wish should never go to sen. 
Professor Carpetts of Camden Town. 


Professor Carpetts had, in the strictest 
sense, taken his degree and his title. 


He had conferred his rank upon him- 
self, and was a professor of hairdress- 


j r 
ing. 


Professor Carpetts offered to 
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bring up young Natty Cramp to his 
own calling, than which nothing could 
be more genteel; and young Natty 
was sent to London accordingly. 
Every year since that time Natty had 
come to Durewoods to spend his 
week’s holiday with his mother; and 
so he came this year. He is a tall 
young fellow, naturally inclined to 
stoop, and therefore occasionally pull- 
ing himself up and standing with pre- 
ternatural erectness. He has thick 
fair hair, and a growing moustache, to 
the development of which every secret 
known to Professor Carpetts’s branch 
of science had been applied with zeal 
and hope. Natty has a good-looking 
but rather sheepish face, with promi- 
nent blue eyes and colorless eyebrows. 
He strode along to his mother’s cot- 
tage with a military-looking black 
portmanteau in one hand and a rifle- 
case in the other. He was, in fact, the 
tall young man who had been a fellow 
passenger with Christmas in the Saucy 
Lass, but the moment the steamer 
reached the pier he leaped ashore like 
another Protesilaus, without the catas- 
trophe. So he had not seen what be- 
came of Christmas. 

Mrs. Cramp had been watching the 
approach of the steamer from the first 
moment when its smoke was seen 
above the headland that guarded the 
inner bay. She was waiting at the 
door for her son, and gazed with full 
delight and pride at his tall, swaying 
figure as he drew near. 

““Why, Natty, how you have grown, 
I do declare. Never!” 

“ Five feet eleven and a half, moth- 
er. All butsix feet. Think of that!” 

“Your poor father was five feet ten 
in his stockings—and you've outgrown 
him! Well, well.” And a tear of 
maternal pride sparkled in her eyes as 
she wished his fathor could see him 
now. 

They had entered the house now, 
and Natty was putting down his port- 
mantenu. 

“Now I know what’s in that,” said 
his mother, glancing proudly from the 
portmanteau to the son. 

11 
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“Yes, mother,” Natty replied, with 
a sort of blush, ‘It’s the uniform. To- 
morrow I’]l putiton. You haven't an 
idea how well it looks. And the 
sword-bayonet.” 

«The gun isn’t loaded, Natty?” 

“Loaded! Oh, no. Mustn’t carry 
one’s rifle loaded at ordinary drill or 
parade, mother,” Natty replied, with 
an air at once careless and soldierly, 

Natty Cramp had, it is almost need- 
less to sny, become a volunteer. He 
had marched in Hyde Park before roy- 
al personages. His mother was per- 
fectly convinced that the Queen must 
have looked at him and singled him 
out from all the rest. Natty laughed 
at this nonsense of his mother’s, but he 
had a secret modest hope, which hard- 
ly dared to acknowledge its existence, 
that he was not quite wrong when he 
fancied one memorable day that the 
Princess of Wales did east a glance at 
him. Natty was that day driven into 
a mood of passionate loyalty. He had 
read of the Swiss Guards—he had read 
many books—and he thought no suc- 
cess on earth could be more enviable 
than the pride and delight of giving up 
one’s life in defending the threshold of 
some (we do not say which) lovely 
princess. 

“Now, Natty dear, you'll have your 
supper,” his mother said soothingly. 
“You must be tired and hungry. 
You'll not mind having your supper in 
this little room to-night, will you 
dear? But you don't know where 
you're going to be put to-morrow, I'll 
be bound. Come now.” 

She was a comely woman, verging 
on fatness, and had dressed herself for 
this occasion, so that she looked quite 
the lady, as all her neighbors would 
have willingly said of her. Indeed, 
they looked up to her greatly as one 
who had seen in her day the interior 
of grand houses and could speak beau- 
tiful Engtish. Natty surveyed her 
with eyes of no little pride; although, 
needless to say, he had seen ladies. In 
his occupation one sees ladies pretty 
often, and ought to know what they 
are like. He was studying his moth- 
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er’s cotiffure with something of a pro- 
fessional air, and his attention was 
therefore a little distracted from her 
question. 

“No, mother; I don’t know.” 

“You are to have the drawing-room 
and bedroom all to yourself. I 
wouldn’t let them, Natty, not to any 
one this week. No, says I to myself, 
my son is 2 man now and a volunteer, 
and when he comes for his holiday 
once in the year, his mother isn’t go- 
ing to let him play second fiddle to any 
lodger. There, Nat!” 

Nat’s face glowed with good-natured 
pride. Since his earliest days that 
drawing-room, as it was culled, had 
been a sacred spartment in his eyes. 
Mrs. Cramp had always helped out 
her means of living by letting that 
room and bedroom to such lodgers as 
might happen to come that way dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, and 
while it was not so occupied she still 
held it ready for any emergency. 
There were two families of 
wealthy people near who might some- 
times find that they had a guest too 
many for their accommodation, and 


one or 


would send a young bachelor now and 
then to sleep for a night or two at 
Mrs. Cramp’s. Therefore the front 
room and bedroom were always cham- 
bers of great distinction in the eyes of 
Nat, and his own installation there 
now wis 2 tribute to his dignity of 
manhood and position such as a gra- 
cious sovereign could hardly have sur- 
passed. Ile weak and 
stammering protest about his mother 
putting herself out for him, but was 
immensely delighted. 

Then supper was prepared, and 
Mrs. Cramp looked on happy to see 
her son eat. The supper was 2 littie 
of a trial, too, to Nat’s good-nature 
and filial devotion, His mother had 
taken unspeakable trouble to heap the 
table with all the dainties which Nat 
had loved from his childhood. ‘There 
was the strawberry jam which she 
had for years and years regarded as 
identified with the rejoicing of his an- 
nutl holiday. There was the cake 


made some 
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which she always made with her own 
hands, and according to his particular 
fancy. She could not believe in a hol- 
iday of Nat’s without that cake, and 
she had often been haunted with eruel 
misgivings that his wife, when he got 
one, would never know how to make 
that cake, and would not allow his 
mother to make it for him. Alas! 
Nathaniel Cramp, the volunteer, the 
romantic student and reader of books, 
had outgrown that jam and that cake! 
He smoked cigars now, and had col- 
ored a meerschaum, and had sueeeed- 
ed to all the embarrassing and mourn- 
ful dignity of manhood. 
how his mother had striven to please 
him, and he would have suffered any 
inconvenience rather than allow it to 
that she had taken all her 
trouble for nothing. He did his best. 
He trampled down the pride of rising 
manhood, and he endeavored to dis- 
cipline But 
though he could eat the jam and the 
eake, he could not put on the old air 
of boyish relish. His mother saw it 
and felt a little pang. The pride of 
having a grown up son has its alloy 


But he knew 


be seen 


his rebellious palate. 


too! The scent of the strawberry jam 
had for the moment something oppres- 
sive in it to her. It brought her 
heart, as she might have said, to her 
mouth. For the first time she realized 
to herself the truth that she must lose 
her boy. 

The mother’s pride, however, turned 
itself again to rejoice in the son who 
was 2 niin, and she began to ask after 
his affairs and his prospects. 

* And so you've gone into Wigmore 
I remember Wigmore street 
so well—when we were living in Har- 
ley street—that’s when I 
Lady Sarah. It must be changed now 
much. Wigmore street! 
That's a great step for the Professor, 
Nat.” 

‘For Mr. Carpetts, mother.” Nat 
moved about in his chair rather unea- 
“Te don't eall himself profes- 


J 


street! 


was with 


ever so 


sily. 
sor now, you know.’ 
**No, Nat? Why not?” 
“Well, you see, professor won't do 
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in a place like Wigmore street. Pro- 
fessor is all very well for Camden 
town, or the Surrey side—they wouldn't 
know. But in the West End people 
know that a hairdresser ain’t—I mean 
isu’t—a professor. People would only 
laugh at him. No respectable person 
would enter his cutting room. It’s 
vulgarity, mother—it’s only fit for a 
Cheap Jack. I told the governor—I 
mean, I told Mr. Carpetts—so. It’s 
absurd, you know,” continued Nut, 
waxing angry. ‘ When we talk of 
professor now in London, we mean a 
mtn like "Uxley—like Huxley, mother 
—or that sort—not hairdressers.” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I sup- 
pose so, Nat.” But she was sorry for 
the loss of the title. «Then you'll not 
exll yourseif Professor Cramp when 
you come into the business? ” 

* Mother,” said Nat gravely, “don’t 
you deceive yourself. Ill never come 
into that business.” 

“No, Nat! Good gracious, dear, 
why not?” 

* That’s no business for 2 man—for 
one who feels that he isa man! [ean 
bear it for the time, but not forever. Is 
this an age when a man—a man!— 
ought to spend his life dressing the 
heads of a2 parcel of women?” 

* Are they very vexing, Nat, dear— 
hard to please, and all that?” 

“Who, mother?” 


“The ladies, you know, who come 


to have their hair dressed. I know 
something of them, Nat; but you 


mustn't mind them, dear. 
like that, you know.” 
Nat fidgeted much in his chair, 
looked at his mother uneasily, 
with a little impatience. He 
hardly stand, even from her, any allu- 
sion to the dressing of Iadies’ hair—the 


They’re all 


and 
and 
could 


particular branch of his calling in 
which he was most successful, and of 
which unluckily he was most asham- 
ed. 

“Oh, it ain’t that, mother—I mean, 
it is not that.” Nut had imposed upon 
himself the penalty of always deliber- 
ately correcting himself when he said 
anything which he considered ungram- 
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don’t care 
I hate the 


matical or vulgar. “TI 
about that in particular. 
whole business. I'll cut the whole 
concern, Iam not made for that. Is 
this an age, mother, when a man with 
feelings and a soul, and no end of as- 
pirations, ought to be cutting people's 
hair?” , 

“ But, Nat, my dear boy,” his moth- 
er pleaded, alarmed at these tokens 
of arebellious spirit, **somebody must 
do it, you know.” 

“Let ’em do it—anybody who likes! 
There are cads enough who are fit 
for nothing else! Let old Carpetts 
do it!) Mother, your son is made for 
something better. We live in a great 
age, mother.” 

* Yes, dear.” 

‘‘An age of progress and of science! 
The old world, mother, is gone up in 
fire!” Nat exclaimed fervently, adopt- 
ing some words of Carlyle which had 
stamped themselves deeply on his 
memory. 


, 


“*Good gracious,” murmured Mrs. 
Cramp. 

“A new order of things is coming; 
and the priesthood of greatness is to 
have its turn. What 
classes when compared with immen- 
The creed of the new world is 
evolution the brotherhood of 
Man!” 

“Nat, my dear, I don't like to hear 
you talk that way.” 

* You don’t 
and he now spoke in a lordly and pro- 
tecting sort of way, ‘“‘and it would 
ouly trouble you if I tried to explain. 
But this isn’t a time who 
feels that he has thoughts and a brain 
to spend the fruitful years of his life 
in a hair-cutting room. Don’t be 
alarmed—I shan’t do anything rash— 
but when your son comes next year 
you shall see before you, mother, a 
man—a man who has proved his title 
to not a barber's 
boy!” 

He rose with 
quence und emotion. 


are ranks and 


sity? 
and 


mother,” 


understand, 


for a man 


manhood—and 


the fire of his elo- 
But in rising 


he knocked over a tea-cup and felt 
rather foolish, for he saw his mother 
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look alarmed at her fallen china, 
“°Tisn’t broken, miother,” he said, 
and he put the cup uninjured in its 
saucer. But the spell was broken, if 
the cup was not, and he could not re- 
sume his interrupted outpouring of 
soul. *‘ After all she couldn’t under- 
stand me,” he thought. “I should 
only alarm her.” 

Indeed he had alarmed her. She 
kept glancing at him uneasily every 
now aud then. She saw that he and 
she could understand each other no 
more, wind that her boy was drift- 
ing out on some sex where she could 
no longer be his guide or even com- 
panion. It might perhaps lead to 
glory and greatness—why should not 
her boy become a great man?—but 
anyhow the days were gone when she 
could receive all her son’s contidences 
in his holiday and be his provider of 
joy. Nat had relapsed into silence. 
Mrs. Cramp rose and took up the pot 
of strawberry jam, out of which so lit- 
tle had been eaten, and put it away 
with a sigh. The action was sadly 
symbolic. The little sweetmeat-pot 
became for the moment consecrated 
into « sort of funeral urn in which the 
ashes of a happy anxious time were 
ex closed. : 

Mrs. Cramp felt no wonder, hardly 
any new shock, when, after she had 
told him a good deal of the local gos- 
sip, Nat rose, stretched himself, and 
anid he would smoke a cigar on the 
road or the pier. 

*And don’t you wait up, mother. 
Ili lock the door.” 

In that quiet place the hall-doors 
usually stood open until the latest in- 
mate was going to bed. Even if that 
latest inmate should forget to lock the 
door, it would not matter much. 

Mrs. Cramp obeyed the orders of 
her son now as she used to obey those 
of his father. Perhaps she had never 
since her widowhood began felt so 
keenly how much she missed her hus- 
band. She felt so helpless and igno- 
rant, so powerless to do anything but 
see her boy drift away from her. She 
had a vague idea that perhaps he was 


” 
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in love with some lady above his sta- 
tion. Shecould not sleep for perplex- 
ing and profitless conjecture. 

Meanwhile Nathaniel soothed his 
lonely spirit by walking down to the 
sea and smoking a cigar. His moth- 
er’s conjecture about a love affair was 
wrong. Nat was not in love as yet 
with anybody but himself, and not in 
love with himself in the strict sense, 
but only with the possibility of him- 
self, a sort of glorified Eidolon of him- 
self which he had constructed, and up 
to the standard of which he hoped to 
bring himself one day. He had nev- 
er felt any pulsation of love for any 
of the ladies who came to have their 
hair dressed in Camden Town or even 
in .Wigmore street. They were not 
generally young in either place, and 
when they were young they were not 
always pretty; and even if they were 
pretty they did not look so with their 
hair down and their peignoirs around 
their necks. Moreover, those in Cam- 
den Town he usually looked upon as 
ignorant and vulgar young women 
who probably went with excursion 
parties to Epping Forest, and those in 
Wigmore street were coldly insolent, 
and evidently looked on him as what 
Shelley calls (Nat read Shelley) « 
“mechanized automaton.” 

Nor was there any particular pur- 
pose indicated in Nat's eloquent out- 
pourings. He was only a cleverish, 
untaught young fellow who, by force 
of reading everything he could get at, 
had read himself into self-conceit and 
discontent, and who was therefore in 
imagination constantly striking the 
stars with his stiblime head. For a 
long time poor Nat had been compell- 
ed to lead two lives quite distinct from 
each other. There was his real life 
when he worked and drudged faithful- 
ly in the calling which grew every 
day more distasteful to him. There 
was his ideal life when he sat up of 
nights in his bedroom reading *‘ Lock- 
sley Hall” and *‘ Clara Vere de Vere,” 
and Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Lady Geral- 
dine,” and Robert Browning's ‘ Eve- 
lyn Hope; studying Darwin, and 
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Mill’s “Liberty,” and  Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” and any of 
Huxley’s lectures that he could get; 
and he mixed the whole up together 
in a mélange of half-comprehended 
poetry and quarter-comprehended 
philosophy and science. It was a de- 
lightful part of his ideal life, too, when 
he joined a Voluntver Corps, and wore 
adark green uniform, and carried a 
rifle with a sword-bayonet, and march- 
ed at Wimbledon and was inspected in 
Hyde Park. These days of military 
masquerade were a sort of heroic 
heaven to him. Other young 
whom he knew were but Tom, Dick, 
and Harry in their volunteer uniforms. 
Nat in that garb was a hero of ro- 
mance, a splendid soldier of fortune, a 
Quentin Durward, a D’Artagnan, a 


men 
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Melnotte, a wild-Mahratta- 
battle warrior. Of late he had indeed 
begun to feel some scruples. He at- 
tended scientific and quasi-religious 
lectures on the Sundays, and he had 
spoken in the discussions of broad- 
thinking philosophical societies; and 


Claude 


he was not quite sure about the fitness 
of the hero’s trade for the great ser- 
vice of humanity and the future. Still 
the uniform had its fascination, and 
the heroic dream was not all dreamed 
ont yet. These were Nat Cramp’s 
two lives. We have called the one 
real and the other ideal; but Nat was 
convinced, and so perhaps should we 
be, that the real Nathaniel Cramp was 
the hero of the ideal life and that the 
other was only his soulless, bloodless 
shadow. 
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FTER the beating heart has learned 
The old ghost story of death is true, 
Say, if the beating heart has turned, 
O warm, flushed Earth, to you, 


Has breath of blossom, or breath of bird, 
Or whisper of wind, or sob of sea, 

Said ever, for all our tears, one word 
Where peace or pity may be? 


After the beating heart has learned 
The old ghost story of death is true, 

Say, if the beating heart has turned, 
O high, dark Heaven, to you— 


Suddenly deaf and dumb and blind, 
One down here in his coffin lies— 

In all your stars did you ever find 
The light for his empty eyes? 





Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
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6¢7TNHE policy of the Americans in 

relation to the whole world 
” wrote De Toc- 
“It may 
wlmost be said that nobody stands in 
need of them, nor do they stand in need 
of anybody. Their independence is 
never threatened. . . Placed in the 
centre of an immense continent, the 
Union is much isolated 
from the world as if all its frontiers 
The 


js exceedingly simple, 


queville, forty years ago. 


almost as 


were girt by the ocean. 
Americans have no neighbors.” 

During the past half century we 
have changed all this by means of 
steam and the telegraph. The world 
of neighborhood is reconstructed, and 
continents are fewer days apart than 
some adjacent States of Europe were 
in 1834. But we must not forget that 
we are near the end of improvement 
in this matter. The arts of locomo- 
tion have limits in these our times, 
and we are not very far from the end 
of them; for there is not a great deal 
more time to be saved upon a fast 
railway route which already saves 
nine-tenths of the old travelling time, 
nor upon a telegraph line where mes- 
sages are sent faster than they can be 
written down—faster even, I believe, 
by means of the new perforating ap- 
paratus, than they can be read. The 
inventors are nearly at the end of their 
tether: at the most, only a few days 
of travel, 2 few minutes in telegraph- 
ing remain for saving upon the estab- 
lished routes; these slight remainders 
of time are all that ingenuity could 
economize. Balloons, the enchanted 
carpet, the gift of ubiquity, magic, 
omnipotence itself, could not gain 
very much in this matter upon what 
we have done; we are practically 
omnipresent already, when we can 
send a message to Paris in ten sec- 
onds, and follow it up personally in as 
many days. 

In spite of all this, we may be call- 


ed, as it seems to me, in many respects 
a nation without neighbors. For it is 
sympathy rather than physical near- 
ness that unites nations as it unites in- 
dividuals. Have we any cluse sym- 
pathies with Europeans? On the con- 
trary, difference in political and reli- 
gious belief, difference of language, 
tustes, and habits, separate us more 
widely from Europe than the sea. Our 
national life began in an act of aliena- 
tion; and that feeling of alienation is 
now 2 fixed feature of the national 
character. Besides this, the parent 
countries are remote to our imagina- 
tions, und would remain so even if we 
could 
England is called insular, but it is 
much less isolated than America. Its 
position is central to the leading inter- 
ests of commerce, war, learning, as 
compared with ours. Do not English- 
men have a tenfold more intimate in- 
terest in the rest of the world than 
we? 


reach them on birds’ wings. 


Colonies, alliances, commerce, 
diplomacy, travel, acquaintance at- 
tach them to Europe, Asia, Australia; 
and even their periodical frights about 
invasion keep up their lively concern, 
not always of the tenderest, in the de- 
vices of their continental neighbors, 
But what interest do the most of us 
take in Europe, as long as she pays 
her debts to us, and supplies us books 
and plays for conveying? We have 
no colonies or military alliances, and 
our commerce is in such a bad way 
since the rebellion that our press tells 
us little about it; it is extinct or near- 
ly so. When we travel we stay at 
home; most of our wanderers in Eu- 
rope keep to American society while 
there, and learn little about the peo- 
ple among whom they sojourn. Even 
in the arts they stick to domestic 
ideals. I have heard Americans of | 
intelligence, returning from Europe, 
say that they found nothing so fine 
abroad as the Capitol at Washington. 
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No; we are still provincials in our 
sympathies: we are almost as much 
a nation without neighbors as when 
De Tocqueville visited us, except thit 
we are now within ten days’ reach, 
instead of thirty, of the armed fleets 
of European powers. 

Are we then quite as clearly the 
better off as we claim to be for the 
Monroe doctrine? If that doctrine 
means that the less we have to do with 
Europe the better, I think not. This 
idea makes us complacent in our iso- 
lation, and prevents our seeking out 
and trying to cure its evils. We are 
remote from the centres of civilization, 
and we try to make a merit of it; we 
are not quite conscious of the dangers 
of this isolation, this remoteness; on 
the contrary, we call our national pro- 
vincialism independence, while some 
of our critics call it license. Whatever 
name it may take, let me point out that 
it is in more ways than one a harmful 
thing. Of course I can do no more than 
indicate some points of a subject so 
large and intricate as this. A nation- 
al character is not to be described ina 
short essay; but perhaps I may, 
without immodesty, point out a few 
results of our peculiar national isola- 
tion. 

Most people will admit that our dis- 
tance from Europe deprives us of 
some good examples in arts, manners— 
perhaps even in business and morals. 
I can hardly expect true Americans to 
share my own further conviction that 
this remoteness from example is a seri- 
ous loss to us; on the contrary, the 
true American will, as in duty bound, 
flout the sentiment as unpatriotic. 
But it will not be a quite sufficient re- 
joinder to remark that I take desper- 
ute views. I have not set out to write 
a “patriotic” essay; we get enough 
of that sort of writing done; let me 
rather give warning, on the contrary, 
that my views are somewhat dark 
and pessimistic, though perhaps not 
utterly desperate. Are we to write 
and read absolutely nothing that does 
not flatter us? I for one get tired 
sometimes of having my own opinions 
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returned to me by the magazines, and 
grow alittle suspicious of the pleasant, 
sugary men who are employed to 


cater to my taste. Iam nota fly; I 
may be caught with vinegar some- 
times as well as with anything else, 
and perhaps I may find some readers 
like me. 

Does our free communication with 
Europe, then, make us quite so much 
of neighbors as we often say? I think 
not. That we are au courant of the 
European news does not necessarily 
bring us under any strong influence 
of fgreign culture. The few thou. 
s:nds who travel in Europe every year 
are but a small fraction of the forty 
millions who stay at home, and who 
never see any country than their own, 
and few cultivated 
Europeans find their way to America. 
We see plenty of but 
when an English gentleman arrives in 
New York or Boston it still gives an 
occasion for festivities in the clubs. 
Far be it from me to deprecate these 
Arcadian simplicities; I wish they 
were yet more frequent. When Ben- 
venuto Cellini, on his wanderings, was 
lodged in the palace of the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, he said: ‘*I was univer- 
sally respected, and received more 
visits than even at first’; ¢. e., than 
before he escaped from prison ; and per- 
haps it is well that neither genius nor 
suffering are now necessary to pro- 
cure the literary stranger the enter 
tainments of a palace in New York or 
Boston. I simply remark the fact 
that the arrival of a Yale or Harvard 
graduate in London is not a probable 
cause of gratulation in that capital. 
Good Americans go constantly to Eu- 
rope, but good Europeans are slow in 
returning the Unless 
for lecturing or for buffalo hunting, 
they find their own gountries sufficient 
for travelling or for living in; and 
I suppose that for one cultivated for- 
eigner who visits the United States, a 
thousand leave their homes to travel 
in Italy, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. For are countries that 
have near neighbors; they see much 


comparatively 


emigrants ; 


compliment. 


these 
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more of each other, both in peace and 
in war, than we see of any foreign 
country. They are not brothers, but 
they are neighbors, and in this relation 
Victor Hugo’s phrase describes them 
fairly—*: The United States of Europe.” 
We, on the other hand, are not likely 
ever to be united to Europe, however 
fast we may learn to travel. Weare 
much further from the centres of mod- 
ern culture than the Norwegian is, or 
the Greek—ten times as farin distance, 
and not less remote in sympathy. The 
American visiting Europe for the first 
time feels that for the first time he is 
to see the real world—the world of his- 
tory, art, character, of which he has 
heard so long—to step upon the arena 
where the great forces of modern life 
are displayed, where the high compe- 
tition goes on for the prizes of the 
world in commerce, letters, war, and 
where their chief honors are bestowed. 
I cannot believe that our distance from 
these important scenes is to do us 
good and not evil all the days of our 
life—that, in the more modern phrase, 
our national evolution goes on quite 
at its best in our remoteness from ex- 
ample and from competition. I do 
not complain of this, for the condi- 
tions of our development are facts that 
are far too large for us to change; I 
only point out what I understand to 
be the facts. What America asks for 
as yetis not culture, but population. 
Never before was such an opportunity 
given to the reproductive instinct. A 
vast and fertile wilderness was to be 
peopled, and we accepted it as the des- 
tiny of democracy, as a sort of sacred 
mission; certainly no idea was better 
fitted for popularity than this. America 
was to boast the greatest democracy 
in the world, and her greatness was to 
be measured by the number of votes 
cast on election dgys. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that Amer- 
ica may reach the limit of population 
before very long, and get the benefits 
of the competition which will then 
follow. In the nation of molecules 
which form a solid body, light and 
heat are produced by the collision of 
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the crowded atoms; and until the in- 
dividuals in our nation of men collide 
under pressure, we are not likely to 
give forth much illumination of any 
sort to the rest of the world. Asa 
nation we are not yet in a way to re- 
ceive, or even to desire effectively, a 
high civilization either of the mind or 
morals. When we reach our limit of 
numbers, and find that their value is 
less as voters than as competitors for 
the various excellences of human at- 
tuinment, then we shall first seriously 
attend to matters of the higher civili- 
zation. 

No; Europe is separated from us 
by many other things than days and 
leagues of travel; and the lack of xcom- 
mon history is another gulf between 
the old world and the new. The pop- 
ular talk about “one past” seems 
to me untrue. It exists: but we can- 
not feel the pastas they feel it who live 
on historic ground. Europeans have 
old cities, monuments, battle fields, 
art traditions; we have none of 
these, and besides we do not read his- 
tory. Bunker hill and Yorktown fill 
too much of our horizon. Even if we 
were a nation of students, which we 
are not, what signifies the printed 
page in comparison with the visible 
memorials? I am not surprised at 
the acquaintance which cultivated for- 
eigners have with European history. 
To them the past is a local affair; 
to us it is a distant concern of dates 
and figures; nor in any case is the true 
American likely to concern himself 
greatly when “another king,” in the 
sailor’s phrase, ‘‘tumbles down the 
hatchway.” 

All this gives a curious character 
to American vanity, a certain loose- 
ness, or illogicality, which it is cu- 
rious to note. Of course I do not ob- 
ject to national boasting; to brag is 
human, not merely American. Eng- 
lishmen brag, as we have all found 
out, and Germans, and Frenchmen, 
the latter perhaps the most intolera- 
bly of all. Yet foreigners have for 
their boasting some reasons which all 
the world will admit; they brag at 
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least upon a historical basis. This 
man may show that his countrymen 
have excelled in arts, another in 
commerce, another in arms, another 
in science; at some time their ances- 
tors have led the world in the honor 
of some great achievement. ‘The 
American rejoinder does not quite 
satisfy the critical mind—to be told of 
the length of the Mississippi, the 
amount of pork shipped fom Cincin- 
nati, or the enormous area of Lake 
Superior. We do not know quite 
enough of history to be modest. There 
is a curious simplicity in our com- 
plaint, that “foreigners are wonder- 
fully ignorant” of American geo- 
graphy. But why should they under- 
stand American geography? What 
have we done in our little century to 
make the features of our country fa- 
mous and memorable—to interest the 
world in our cities, rivers, and moun- 
tains? There must be greater deeds 


than any that we can point to, be- 
fore we can expect foreigners to care 
greatly about a knowledge of our 


map. Lord Roseberg said lately in 
London that “he could walk up toa 
map in the dark and put his finger on 
the site of Cicero’s villa; but if any 
one asked him where San Francisco 
was, he should have to think twice.” 
This goes the rounds of our journals 
to the blame of Lord Roseberg. 
Years ago a friend of mine, an Amer- 
ican physician, was studying in Sir 
Astley Cooper’s office in London. One 
day the great surgeon turned inquir- 
ingly to him: “New York? New 
York?” he said. ‘*On which side of 
the river St. Lawrence is the city of 
New York?” Doubtless this is igno- 
rance; but is it not odd that the 
fine American humor about which 
we hear so much fails to show us 
the irony of it? Is none of the 
blame, then, due to the cities of San 
Francisco and New York? Some 
cities not as large as these have not 
permitted themselves to be ignored. 
There are sufficient reasons for our in- 
terest in Salamis and the Meander, 
and that we should know something 
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about the Lake District, the Swiss 
passes, the Rhine, the Bosphorus, or 
the French frontier. During our civil 
war a Northerner and a Southerner 
were quarrelling, in a Swiss tavern, 
over the question of secession. An 
Englishman, gravely listening, said at 
last: “I must say that I think the 
Southerner is right. Nature never 
intended the North and the South to 
be one people; else what does your 
isthmus mean between the two?” 
We complacently quote anecdotes like 
these as solely illustrative of foreign 
stupidity. 

Another instance of illogical vanity 
appears, as it seems to me, in the 
praise that we bestow upon our fire- 
engines and fire departments. It does 
not occur, even to the people of Chi- 
cago, to build fire-proof cities; but we 
take infinite credit to ourselves for 
putting out our cities when they are 
on fire. How we plume ourselves 
upon our splendid steamers, and de- 
ride the weak devices of our conti- 
nental cousins, who bring a squirt gun 
to « conflagration! To be sure, the 
continental fire is generally subdued 
with a squirt gun, while Chicago was 
not put out by the virtues of her fire- 
engines. But, says the Chinese pro- 
verb, the toad in the well cannot see 
the whole sky; and we do not see that 
our magnificent fire engines mean 
flimsy building, false economy, and 
ignorance in the construction of our 
We are apt to forget that there 
are nations who build towns that can- 
not be burned; that even the Com- 
munists with their petroleum could 
not destroy Paris; that Frenchmen 
and Italians, for instance, having in- 
combustible houses, have neither the 
smallest use for magnificent ‘* steam- 
ers,” nor any fear of fires, and there- 
fore cannot be blamed for lack of in- 
terest in “steamers;” that in com- 
parison with the honest walls of stone, 
the tiled roofs and floors of the old- 
world building, our pretentious cities 
are but heaps of kindling wood pre- 
pared for the match, and ready, when 
first the spark gets the combined aid 


cities. 
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of high winds and frozen hydrants, to 
flame away into ashes in spite of our 
admirable fire-engines, which save 
neither our newest nor our oldest cities 
from destruction. 

Example, indeed, in other matters 
than architectural, would not come 
amiss tous. Weare too much left to 
ourselves; tostudy manners, language, 
customs different from our own, we 
have to quit the continent, while the 
European has but to cross the nearest 
boundary line. An hour's journey be- 
yond any frontier of western Europe 
will show the traveller more variety of 
character, more novelty of type, than 
the American can find from Maine to 
Texas. Our country is every where sub- 
stantially the same. No other western 
nation is so homogeneous. Developed 
under similar conditions of political 
and religious thought, of language, of 
lawlessness, our communities spring 
into existence like the edition of « 
morning journal, and with equal swift- 
ness and sameness. Never before in 
Christendom were forty millions of 
people so much alike. Our dialect is 
one, and our belief in the wisdom of 
the majority’s rule; we all speak fuir- 
ly good English; we work and eat with 
equal speed; we believe in the news- 
papers in Mr. Webster’s way 
of spelling words. The nation thinks 
the same thoughts on a given day; 
the same scandal or * accident” is dis- 
cussed on a given morning at millions 
of breakfast tables, at the same time, 
or as nearly the same as the sun can 
bring the hour to a people that are 
scattered over sixty degrees of longi- 
tude. Similar habits of living prevail 
from Maine to Alaska and to Florida; 
we find everywhere the same rectan- 
gular-streeted cities, made of yellow 
pine, and in nearly every one a Main 
Street planted with elms. Look 
at the business men landing from the 
North river boat, on their way home 
in the afternoon; they look, dress, 
walk alike; they step ashore with the 
same gestures, under similar umbrel- 
las, and go to their homes to make the 
sume remarks to just such people as 


and 
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themselves. Americans are as like 
each other as raindrops; and the like- 
ness of persons, manners, institutions, 
has caused no little disappointment to 
travellers. During the secession war 
some of our northern officers went 
South with other than a military inter- 
est; they had a romantic hope of find- 
ing novelty there—forms of social life 
essentially differing from what they 
had leftathome. Certainly there was 
reason for the untravelled northerner 
to expect this. Was there not slavery 
in the South, and aristocracy, and a 
warm climate, and other things not of 
the North, which should have moulded 
society into novel forms? Never were 
philosophic invaders more disappoint- 
ed. The sunny South was for them a 
fraud. 
there than in the North; the grass was 
yellow, and the forests were gray in- 
stéad of green; but the anticipated 
foreign grace and beauty of the South 
was but a phrase; for the country was 
substantially the same as at home. 
They could not escape rectangular 
cities, Webster’s way of spelling Eng- 
lish, and the rest of the list. As in the 
North, the people were true demo- 
crats in spite of slavery; they were 
neither very wise nor foolish, happy 
nor wretched, dull nor entertaining, 
good nor bad ; created by the machinery 
of modern life, they turned out to be as 
like each other as ourselves. I do not 
mean, of course, that the Southerners 
had no individuality; they had, though 
not of a strong flavor. We may point 
out many differences between brothers, 
while yet the family resemblance is 
stronger than the difference. Northand 
South were twins in spite of southern 
institutions, and their differences were 
hardly worth travelling all those miles 
They were less marked than 


The sun, indeed, was hotter 


to see. 
what you might note in going from 
English Cumberland to Yorkshire. 

I do not ask the question wheth- 
er this uniformity of character is a 
good thing in itself. I only say that it 
deprives us of accessible example, that 
we cannot easily enjoy or profit by the 
sight of a life and the influence of 
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ideas other than our own. We are, 
and must long remain, the provincials 
of civilization. 

But we have a still more serious 
national trouble than the lack of 
good examples; it is the lack of 
competition. This comes, of course, 
in large part from our abundance of 
land and the comparative ease of mak- 
ing a living in America; but it is 
also in part the consequence of our re- 
moteness from neighbors, and as such 
i mention it here. We are suffering, 
in « word, from too little competition ; 
the average life is too easy for the de- 
velopment, I will not say of the most 
spiritual qualities, but for such com- 
monplace thorougliness, honesty, econ- 
omy, truth, carefulness, as we still 
very properly call, with unconscious 
sarcasm, old-world virtues. They are 
certainly not distinctive virtues of the 
new world. They are qualities that 
have been developed in such a rigid 
competition and struggle, in every de- 
partment of life, as we of the new 
world have never known. 

Now, I do not say, or believe, that 
competition is the only means by 
which society can ever be improved. 
Thus far it has certainly been the chief 
means of amelioration. History is little 
else than the account of a struggle for 
superiority as well as for life—the at- 
tempt of the community to save the 
most suitable men 
own uses, good or bad. 


and ideas for its 
I believe that 
this competition is to-day, as it has al- 
ways been, the main road toward hu- 
man improvement, and yet I believe 
that another and a better road is pos- 
sible. Let me record my belief, at the 
risk of alarming some of my readers, 
that science will at some future time 
take charge of this matter of improv- 
ing men, and will finally give us hu- 
man breeds as much superior in body 
and in mind to the present weakly 
mortal as a race-horse is superior in 
strength and intelligence to an ordina- 
ry hack. Ido not believe that human 
advancement must always and neces- 
sarily depend upon ‘that wasteful, 
slow, and painful struggle which we 
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call natural evolution. Good breed- 
ing should do as much for men as it 
has done for animals, when it over- 
comes the difficulties which have made 
it impossible hitherto. But this is what 
is called “dangerous ground,” and I 
must not stray into it. Doubtless the 
strait way of evolution, asit has been the 
only way of improvement in the past, 
must continue to be the only way for a 
long time yet; and meanwhile we live 
under the stern law that a nation can at- 
tain greatness and the respect of later 
times, only by discipline—by suffering, 
struggles, defeats, victories, by all the 
various forms of competition. One of 
the first hard laws which a mind that 
is formed for growth discovers is, that 
it is not independent; it bas no immu- 
nity from restraint; it must submit to 
the conditions which bind it up with 
others. A foolish individual, a foolish 
nation never discovers this, but goes 
on thinking itself exceptional, and ex- 
empt from duty and penalty, and act- 
ing conformably to the thought, until 
it is overwhelmed more or less sud- 
denly by the forces that are always 
ready for the destruction of fools. The 
freedom of the world has more 
been granted permanently to us than 
to other nations; we may behave ill 


no 


with impunity for a while in our isola- 
tion, but we are not so exceptional, so 
privileged, so phenomenal, as we sup- 
pose. There are certain very old paths 
of conduct piescribed for nations and for 
individuals, into which we shall have 
to get if we are to live. I have not 
learned that a nation has ever won the 
finer kind of greatness merely by vir- 
tue of a rich territory, a numerous 
people, and long periols of peace. 
The length of the Mississippi valley and 
the area of Lake Superior, or any 
other natural advantages, are not go- 
ing to help or save us always; there 
First in im- 
portance to national character is the 


must be struggles also. 


discipline of war; second, the disci- 
pline of rivalry in the arts and sci- 
Without these, as I read his- 
tory, a people cannot gain greatness. 
Now, as it seems to me, our career 


ences. 
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has depended too much upon the free 
gift of nature to be a great one. We 
have hardly made it for ourselves; we 
have not toiled fora position; we have 
not won it by sufferings nor held it by 
victories such as have made the great- 
est national careers. I do not forget 
the struggles in which we have been 
engaged, the war to establish and the 
war to perpetuate the Union; nor 
would I underrate the proportions of 
our great domestic strife. But can 
either of our wars be compared in se- 
riousness with the struggles which 
have made and remade modern Eu- 
rope, fusing and forging its elements 
as steel is worked by the heat of fur- 
naces? We have never been tried by 
invasion and conquest, or known the 
life-long desperate struggles for very 
national existence through which all 
the great European States have re- 
peatedly gone. There are three great 
enemies which it is appointed to great 
nations to meet and overcome; they 
are nature, foreign enemies, and them- 
selves; the triumph over one’s own 
evil qualities being not the least im- 
portant. Of the triumph over nature 
our pioneers knew something, and yet, 
except in New England, the struggle, 
though sharp, was not a long one, for 
the country was fertile. Of our tri- 
umphs over foreign enemies we need, 
it seems to me, to speak much more 
moderately than we do. Foreigners 
will not admit that we have won our 
spurs in spite of all our battles. Our 
Revolutionary war was of course of 
the first importance to us, and produc- 
tive of good effect upon the national 
character. Yet De Tocqueville, who 
has given us more praise than any 
other writer of equal ability, says: 
**Separated from their enemies by 
three thousand miles of ocean, and 
backed by a_ powerful ally, the 
United States owed their victory much 
more to their geographical position 
than to the valor of their armies or the 
patriotism of their citizens. It would 
be ridiculous to compare the American 
war to the wars of the French revolu- 
tion, or the effurts of the Americans to 
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those of the French, when France, at- 
tacked by the whole of Europe, with- 
out money, without credit, without al- 
lies, threw forward a twentieth part of 
her population to meet her enemies, 
and with one hand carried the torch 
of revolution beyond the frontiers, 
while she stifled with the other a flame 
that was devouring the country with- 
in.” (Democracy in America,” L., 
141, Boston ed.) 

We need not stop to ask how far na- 
tional vanity may have influenced this 
comparison; for we of America have 
never claimed the benefits of a war- 
like education, but have prided our- 
selves on thriving by the especial arts 
of peace. But even in these arts we 
have never had the stimulus of press- 
ing rivalry; what competition our mere 
distance from the factories, the pub- 
lishing houses, and the studios and 
galleries of Europe, has not prevented 
we have suppressed by means of pro- 
tective tariffs. Now, a chief stimulus 
to honorable exertion is rivalry. We 
have not yet Jearned to do without it; 
soldiers, inventors, merchants, poets, 
and prophets even are made in compe- 
tition with their fellows and rivals; in- 
tellect and virtue, as I have said, are 
thus chiefly built up in the modern 
world; and at a great expense of fee- 
ble qualities and persons, who suc- 
cumb to the stronger. 

Now there is great danger of decline 
in strength, whether physical, intel- 
or moral, when struggle 
Let me say rather, there is a 
necessary decay of strength. Where 
there is no material danger to the na- 
tion there is generally danger to the 
national virtue; and the improvement 
of this virtue brings round the invader 
and conqueror in duetime. England’s 
critics complain that she has had too 
much peace; that she needs battles on 
her own soil again. She has lost pow- 
er and spirit, they say, since Flodden 
Field, has become over rich and com- 
fortable, and will not be able to repel 
the coming invader, German or other, 
People 


lectual, 


ceises. 


whom her condition invites. 
are beginning to say, What a fine city 
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is London for sacking! But if Eng- 
land, in spite of her navy and her pe- 
riodical preparations for fighting, is in 
danger, may not we also count the 
risk which comes of our greater re- 
moteness from those rivalries of war? 

This may or may not be; what con- 
cerns us most is the certain decline of 
character which, as it seems to me, 
comes of the easier conditions of life 
in this great colony, the United States. 
I do not forget the hardships of many, 
particularly in the class of working 
women. But to most Americans it is 
play to make a living, in comparison 
with the difficulties of the task in old 
countries. I would not seem to speak 
lightly of such an important matter as 
earning a living, and I know that 
many will answer that they find it a 
quite serious and difficult task. Grant- 
ed; but Iam speaking in generals, and 
the boast of America is still true, that 
it is one of the easiest places in the 
world to make a living in. Can Amer- 
ica boast, also, that this is an advan- 


tage to the character of her citizens; 
that easy living encourages better 


things than the mere growth of the 
population? I believe, on the contra- 
ry, that this easy living hurts us. The 
moment that the checks on population 
are removed natural selection ceases, 
and a lower grade of life springs up, 
like weeds after the great forest trees 
have been felled; for this law holds 
alike of animal and vegetable life. 
Emigration fills our enormous vacant 
territory with seeds which grow quite 
freely, the bad thriving almost as well 
as the good, for there is little pressure 
either from without or within to keep 
down the weaker and more vicious 
growths. Society degenerates in con- 
sequence; it must degenerate; it “can 
no other.” This is sad doctrine, but I 
fear that we must say of it what Ben 
Jonson said to Sylvester about his ep- 
igram: “It may be poor rhyme,” re- 
torted he, “but it’s true.” The emi- 
grant escapes from the industrial ten- 
sion of old communities, and in so far 
betters his condition in the new coun- 
try, where it is easier to get along. 
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But he escapes, also, at the same mo- 
ment, a social and moral tension of the 
utmost value, the regulative force of 
law and of good example, If the first 
emancipation is 2 wholesome fruit of 
liberty, the second isa bad one. Even 
the descendants of the New England 
Puritans degenerated for two genera- 
tions after the first colonization. They 
became more bigoted and less intelli- 
gent than the parent Pilgrims; this 1s 
not theory, but history. But in our 
day we need not look so far back as 
the history of the Puritans, nor wait 
fora second generation to see this pro- 
cess of decadence; a month is enough. 
We need only to follow the modern 
emigrant of Celtic derivation from his 
home to the shores of America. A 
steerage ticket at fifteen dollars, an 
Atlantic voyage of as many days, and 
the emigrant is transformed into an 
independent democrat, a citizen who 
has henceforward free opportunity and 
almost lawless permission to do exact- 
ly as he pleases. A fortnight ago, in- 
deed, he was plunged in poverty; but 
he had to work honestly and hard, to 
yield respect to his superiors and to the 
law, and sometimes at least to tell the 
truth; for starvation or the prison were 
the speedy penalties of his misbeha- 
vior. Now he is absolved from the 
unpleasant necessity of behaving well; 
he has reached a land of liberty. At 
the wharf he does not stop to pick up 
silver, for, as the old story says, he 
will soon come to where the gold lies, 
If he choose to stay in New York, he 
will find out that homicide is common- 
ly not punished, and that the murder- 
er has to spend on an average but 
about five years in prison; and if he 
push on to California, he may step 
out whenever he wants excitement, 
and kill an unoffending Chinaman, 
without much risk of any resulting 
punishment or inconvenience what- 
ever. Is it quite certain that his com- 
ing to the United States is a clear gain 
either to himself or to us? When we 
hear that an American has been mal- 
treated in China, or kidnapped in Sici- 
ly, we declare that Chinese or Italian 
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civilization is a failure compared with 
ours. But who has compared the sta- 
tistics? To say nothing of the despe- 
radoes of our territories, or of the ruf- 
fians of New York, here is a single 
item, which I quote from Mr. G. J. 
Chester, a recent Evelish traveller. 
In “quiet” Philadelptia alone there 
were 133 homicides in 1868. ‘The 
whole land is stained with blood, shed 
in defiance of the law,” adds Mr. 
Chester; and again we shall have to 
say, I fear, “It’s not rhyme, but it’s 
true.” Ido not believe that the bri- 
gandage in Italy will compare for a 
moment in extent with that of the 
United States. Which one of us, if he 
has not been robbed himself, does not 
know half a dozen cases of burglary 
perpetrated upon his acquaintances? 
We read every day of the most brutal 
murders, and with as little emotion as 
if we heard that a dog had been killed 
in the street. Is it a rash thing to say 
Without the support of figures? I be- 
lieve that life and property are consid- 
erably less secure in the United States, 
East, South, and West, than in any 
community of western Europe. 

Now whiat is the probability that the 
emigrant, or any other person, cast 
into a community of such license as 
this, will become a good citizen? It 
is all very well to say that he ought 
to become one; but he does not quite 
always. He wiil beliave more or less 
decently, according to the moral ba- 
sis that be brings with him; but in 
that case he is 2 good citizen from the 
impetus of habit, rather than from any 
obligation laid upon him, and the 
credit of his behavior will be due to 
quite other institutions than 
Why need he behave decently when 
he can follow his lower instincts and 
“vet along” almost as well as if he 
behaved decently? Do not ignorance, 
carelessness, rapacity succeed a little 
better, indeed, than desert, in the pol- 
itics and in the business affairs of a 
community which prides itself upon 
gaining quick results, upon taking 
short views, upon attempting nothing, 
if possible, that requires more than a 


ours, 
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year or two for the doing? But I take 
it that we are leaving out of sight the 
appointed retribution that may be 
somewhat longer in coming. ‘They 
my find us out slowly at this distance, 
but the old laws of the world are in 
force even in this new America, in 
spite of our defiance of them; our de- 
finance of them, temporary though we 
m:y hope it to be, is none the less 
dangerous; and it represeats a distinct 
decline in civilization. 

Personally we may not be to blame; 
but it must*be said that the American 
social state is not on the whole very 
admirable. It comes of broad cxuses 
which have thrown down the standards 
of right living and thinking, snd which 
have made American standards lower, 
I will not say than the ideal, or than 
those of Pericles’s or Lorenzo’s time, 
but lower, in many important respects, 
than the actual practice of older coun- 
tries to-day. [low they are lower I 
will undertake to point out briefly; as, 
according to my warning, I have not 
set out to say pleasant things. 

Lack of thoroughness, of diligence, 
of honesty, are old charges against the 
average American character, and most 
of us will admit all but the last. How 
far do they depend upon our isolation, 
and upon the lack of rivalry that 
comes conjointly from our isolation 
from the ease of life in a new 
country? 

It is easy to say that we ought to 


and 


practise thoroug! mess, diligence, lon- 
esty, and other virtues by which com- 
munities thrive, for their own sakes, 
The certain thing is that communities 
do not, in general, practise these vir- 


tues for any such elevated reason. 
Their good behavior, like that of the 
individual, is still promoted, and was 
probably first developed, by natural 
rewards and penalties. I doubt 
whether the best of the old-world na- 
tions were a whit better than they had 
to be, and I am pretty sure that that is 
the case with modern nations. For I 
incline to hold with the philosophers 
who say that human virtues were the 
original necessities of the communi- 
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ties, their stronghold and defence 
against manifold enemies, the «abso- 
lute conditions of happiness or even 
of existence. Nearly all the bad men 
were killed in the ancient communi- 
ties; the fault of modern communities 
is that we keep nearly all the bad 
men alive. That we practise any of 
the old-world virtues in Ameriga, 
where, if I am right, their practice is 
not strictly necessary, might seem an 
argument against this utilitarian view. 
But it has history on its side. Roman 
valor, for instance, was evolved by the 
pressure of the Samnites and the 
Celts, and a continual host of enemies 
earlier and later than these. The 
trading enterprise and honesty of the 
Dutch and the English came in from 
their close commercial rivalry; and 
even Greck culture was not wholly a 
matter of race. It was also due to 
domestic rivalries, which were so bitter 
that the Peloponnesian war sprang 
in part from them: ‘The splendor 
of Athens was an abomination to the 
Spartans and the Boeotians’” (Cur- 
tius). I would not underestimate the 
effect of race and climate, perhaps the 
most powerful determining influences 
in human achievement; but it seems 
to me, in modesty be it said upon this 
difficult subject, that the interaction 
of men upon men is almost equally 
important to a good national career. 
I am aware that this is not 
ground, and that every generalization 
is asnare; let me finish what I have to 


easy 


say upon the subject with the modesty 
of a student offering suggestions rather 


than a complete theory. For the sub- 
ject requires a book rather than an 
essay, and a De Tocqueville to write 
it. 

What are the main points in which 
the lowering of national character ap- 
pears? Politics, business, culture; in 
sach of these many instances may be 
pointed out. They are large subjects ; 
I shall give but one or two instances 
under each head. 

And first in political legislation. A 
legislative body is like 2 corporation, 
in the fact that its moral standard is 
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lower than that of its individual mem- 
bers. It is an old complaint that men 
will do things in a collective capa- 
city which as individuals they would 
regard as dishonest; and for the sim- 
ple reason that in the latter case they 
cannot escape personal responsibility. 
But nations restrain each other, and 
so create a check similar to the re- 
sponsibility of the individual; 
tion is, in a individual, and 
liable to admonition, and criticism, 
and correction of the 
that of war, invasion, 
Such a nation is under 
behavior as a member of the family 


a nie 


sense, an 


severest sort— 
and conquest. 


bonds for good 


of nations, and cannot behave badly 
with impunity, any more than an inso- 
lent child, unless it happen to be, as 
Spain was in the time of Charles 
V., or France in that of the first Na- 
poleon, or Prussixn in our own, the 
strongest and most turbulent of the 
family. For nations are a family 
without a parent. ‘Then, as they have 
no nilitary superiors ready with the 
rod, the most turbulent and wanton 
offender in the family may escape 
without immediate punishment, simply 
because he is the strongest. 

But the affair then goes into a higher 
court, that of natural law; and as no 
nation remains indefinitely the strong- 
est, or can long be sure that it is the 
strongest, there is sufficient mutual in- 
timidation to preserve tolerable order 
inthe household of nations; and this is 
called a peace. The natural state of 
nations, however, is war, as has been 
said long ago. 

Now it is our boast that we do not 
belong, as responsible members, to 
the fumily of nations; that we need 
neither conciliate nor fear them, nor 
hold ourselves responsible to any of 
them but that 
the contrary, some day, when it be- 


for our conduct; on 
comes worth our while, we may take 
the enviable privilege of big brother 
and chastise the rest of the family for 
pleasure. I 
of the improbability of this; I only 
ask, is this the temper of a good 
national character? And may not 


our own suy nothing 
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this false feeling explain some of the 
bad passages in our history, as for in- 
stince that of repudiation? I would 
remark that this subject is not treated 
in any American text-book that I 
know, though it is the central fact of 
our history for many a European, 
the first thing that is suggested to him 
by the word ** America.” 

What comes of our irresponsibility 
in business affairs? I need point only 
to the national fondness for taking 
risks, the frequent waste, carelessness, 
extravagance, which foreign critics 
think peculiarly American, to find the 
traces of our remoteness from salutary 
competition. The evil has gone so 
far that in our commerce, destroyed 
during our civil war, we have found 
ourselves unable as yet to reenter the 
competition; the causes which I have 
mentioned have made the price of la- 
bor so high that we cannot any long- 
er build cheap ships, and we must 
leave the ocean highways to our more 
rivals, the 


thrifty and economical 
English, who have trained their com- 
mercial faculties to the utmost in com- 


petition with their neighbors—and 
have trained them, as Ruskin and 
other critics have pointed out, at 
much expense to their spiritual facul- 
ties. More than this, we have not 
only lost the benefits of commercial 
competition, and are so weakened 
thereby as to be unable to renew 
the competition when opportunity 
offers, but we strive to repress trade 
competition in other directions not 
less important than that of foreign 
commerce; striving either foolishly, 
as is the case of much of our protect- 
ive tariff legislation, or both foolishly 
and cruelly, as in the persecution and 
murder of Chinese laborers, to drive 
away from our country, already isola- 
ted and ailing in consequence of her 
isolation, the foreign industry, ener- 
gy, and example which are the most 
needed of any attainable things to 
save us from commercial decline. 
The lax tone of which I am com- 
plaining may be felt in all our conduct 
of business. To do well in any busi- 
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ness, to conduct it thoroughly, honest- 
ly, economically, is » work of supere- 
rogation; for we may do quite as 
well for a time by doing ill. We 
**get along” in either case; we make 
a living in one way or another. The 
unskilful craftsman, failing at his 
lathe or his loom, has but to try 
something else; very probably he may 
succeed us a petty tradesman; if he 
prove too careless and dishonest for 
this, he may try polities, broker- 
age, the army, even art, literature, 
or a “learned” profession; for un- 
til very lately an adventurer could 
get a diploma for the asking, or 
practise law or medicine without 
one, and make a living just the 
same, for now, as in Moliére’s day, 
“soit qu’cn fasse bein, ou soit 
qu’on fasse mal, on est toujours payé 
de méme sorte.” A hundred careers 
open to every one, and we are proud 
of the fact, and call attention to it as 
if it were greatly to America’s cred- 
it. Is it quite well, then, that the 
most serious duties can be taken up 
without qualification, practised with- 
out responsibility, and abused without 
punishment? The carelessness with 
which people, even in our oldest com- 
munities, entrust their henlth or their 
fortunes to the care of adventurers is 
an old theme of animadversion, but it 
is illustrated by new instances every 
day. 

But we have one class of men whose 
business qualifications we must respect 
—the robbers. They are thorough 
men, and for a sufficient reason: their 
profession requires careful training in 
order to succeed in it. They are 
forced to learn their business well, 
and they do learn it; for they are al- 
most the only class of people to whose 
immediate success in life the public 
makes no objection. We do nottrouble 
ourselves to interfere with bad men so 
long as they are not actually breaking 
into our house or bank. When, how- 
ever, they begin to pocket our “ secur- 
ities” and to break up our, plated 
ware to see if it be worth carrying off, 
we begin at last to think that perhaps 
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there is a little too much freedom in 
the community. ‘The rest of us make 
a living almost unchallenged; dishon- 
est lawyers 
thors, financiers, may be doing us more 
hurt than the burglar; but burglary 
is not so difficult to understand. When 
it comes to breaking our doors and 
windows even American 
begins to give out, and a colder criti- 
cism comes into play. Everything 
short of burglary may be permitted; 
but really we must check our neigh- 
bors’ adventurousness somewhere, and 
here we draw the line. Here, con- 
sequently, we find a business that is 
thoroughly understood and diligently 
practised. The robber is forced to use 
energy, diligence, punctuality, fore- 
sight, in carrying out his designs; and 
he shows an intelligent preparation, a 
mastery of details, and a command 
of resources which we far less fre- 
quently see in legitimate business. 
‘Thesame causes tell powerfully against 


doctors, engineers, au- 


tolerance 


our culture; we find no high domestic 
rivalry. There other reasons, 
however, why we cannot hold the field 
us against Enelish books. Our na- 
tional habit of wastefulness and ex- 


are 


travagance, which comes of easy liy- 


ing, 


eauuses high prices of labor, as 
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has been said already; and this makes 
it almost impossible to produce books 
at once as good and as cheap, as mer- 
chandise, as the foreign article. 

How then, if these censures are true, 
or a half of them, are we to continue 
to exist as a strong nation, or as any 
nation at ali? Is it are 
not worth the trouble of taking, as 
Hardly ; 
on the contrary, we may surely flatter 
that have at least a 
country well worth the conquest by 


becnuse we 


some foreigners assure us? 


ourselves we 
some vigorous stock that may be in 
As to the 
practicability of any such conquest we 
But what has 
state even 
Not al- 
tovether the merits that are strictly our 


need of spreading room. 


will not inquire here. 


saved us from a worse 


than what I have described? 


own; but rather the circumstance that 
we have a bounteous country, no 
neighbors to bring us to task, and an 
old stock of Eastern virtues that have 
become hereditary to draw upon. I 
hope that they may last us until we 
commence the real stru@@le for life 
with other nations and with our own 
bad qualities, and consequently begin 
to develop brighter virtues of our 
own, 


Tirus Munson Coan. 


THE ACCEPTANCE. 


YO more to go on weary quest, 
No more to plot, or plan, or dream ; 
A glory greater than I guessed 
Has dawned. How strangely does it 
seem ! 


For, out of girlhood’s broad domain, 
Bewilderingly looked o’er and o’er, 
No flower (to me ‘tis very plain) 
So fair was ever won before. 


The sweet, glad wonder in her eyes, 
The lips which only love has pressed, 
The warm and palpitant surprise, 
The shy response shyly confessed, 


Are like the light that never was 
Inhabitant of land or sea, 
12 


And of all earthly mysteries 
The one bewitching mystery. 


In her does Psyche’s form arise? 
Is she so marvellously fair? 
Is beauty’s spell wove from her eyes? 


Do radiant splendors wreathe her hair ? 


I have not asked. 1 only know 
Some sweet perfection holds control, 
And, where rare human virtues flow, 
Beams forth the dearest human soul 


O sky! the morn that’s risen to-day 
Outshines the brightness of your blue ; 
November's sereneness turns to May, 
And this bleak world is born anew 
JorL Benton. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


HE marriage of a sovereign 
prince in Europe is always the 
oceasion of great national rejoicing. 
It is celebrated by illuminations, popu- 
lar festivals, fireworks, and free the- 
The papers 
teem with never-ending descriptions 
of the royal pair—how they looked, 
what they wore, and what they ate; 
sketches of their previous history, with 
the most minute details concerning 
their every-day life, are laid before an 
interested sympzthetic 
Everything connected with so impor- 
tant an event is received by the public 
with great manifestations of delight. 
But when the Emperor of China—The 
Holy Son of Heaven, Sole Guardian of 
the Earth and Father of his People— 
takes unto himself a mate, things are 
conducted in a very different 


Of such an imperial marriage I pro- 


atrical representations. 


and people. 


wiy. 
pose some account — an 
event four hundred 
millions of subjects, and passes off 


to give 
which concerns 
without awakening the slightest symp- 
tom of emotion in the hearts of these 
four hundred millions of downtrodden 
people. Why should they disturb 
themselves? Are not the Chinese im- 
perial 
proachable? 


pair sacred, invisible, unap- 
As far 


themselves were concerned, a really 


as the people 


Celestial marriage, with angels as the 
high contracting parties, would have 
interested them quite as much. 

At the death of Hien-fong, the last 
Emperor of China, in the year 1861, 
the hero of the present sketch was 
scarcely five years old. Seven years 
later, when he had attained the age of 
twelve, while the affairs of the empire 
were still in the hands of a regenevy, 
the two dowager Empresses were al- 
readly busily engaged in searching 
for a wife who should be in every way 
worthy of the Holy Son of Heaven 
and Father of his People. In Eu- 
rope, under similar circumstances, the 


wheels of diplomacy would have been 
set in motion to inquire what prin- 
cesses were just then on the matri- 
monial market; a special messenger 
would have been dispatched to Ger- 
many to examine the stock on hand of 
that great purveyor of princes and 
princesses, the Duke of Sachsen-Co- 
burg-Gotha. But this is not the usage 
of the Court of Peking; they are un- 
willing to ally themselves with the 
princesses of the neighboring tribu- 
tary powers, and as for seeking among 
the daughters of the sovereigns of 
Europe 2 suitable mate for the Holy 
Son of Heaven. the idea alone would 
seem blasphemous. 
memorial the custom 
choose a consort from some respect- 
able family belonging to the better or 
official class. Already in 1868 a be- 
ginning was made toward selecting 
candidates from should be 
chosen the imperial bride. The Com- 
mittee of Choice was presided over by 


Since time im- 


lias been to 


whom 


the two dowager Empresses—w ho like- 
wise acted as judges —and consisted of 
of the imperial 
members of the imperial household, 
and the Grand Master of Ceremonies. 
The first step taken was the issuing of 
an order to the chiefs of the Eight 
Imperial 
make a list of the daughters of all 
officers belonging to the five 
classes of the civil service, and to the 


members council, 


Janners, directing them to 
first 


first two classes of the military ser- 
vice, between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen, then present in the capital 
and the province. Each name on the 
list, with a sketch of the family cir- 
cumstances of the candidate, was sub- 
scribed on a separate wooden tablet. 
These tablets were then sent to the 
Committee of Choice, which immedi- 
ately fixed a day when the young 
ladies should appear before them. 

As these chosen virgins must of 


necessity appear in a more or less 
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elegant toilette to undergo the inspec- 
tion of the two Empress dowagers, one 
might naturally suppose that their 
Imperial Majesties would furnish those 
whose families were known to be in 
straitened circumstances with means 
sufficient to provide themselves with a 
fitting court costume. Not a bit of it. 
Each aspirant to share the imperial 
throne, be she rich or poor, is »warded 
a miserable pittance of three or four 
taels (six or eight dollars), wherewith 
to pay her hack hire to the palace; 
and as this small sum passes through 
the hands of several officials, it under- 
goes a very considerable shrinkage 
before it reaches the fair recipient; so 
much so that in most cases the re- 
mainder is barely sufficient to pay the 
modest fare of three-quarters of a tael, 
and tip the driver with the customary 
trifling largesse. No doubt many a 
Chinese father blessed with a daugh- 
ter of the requisite age, whose physi- 
cal charms were enhanced by a face 
pitted with smallpox, or whose attrac- 
tions were not of a nature calculated 
to inspire the tender passion, felt that, 
even with the most exquisite toilette, 
he stood no chance of becoming father- 
in-law to the Emperor. The rush to 
the bridal show was not so great as 
was probably anticipated at the palace. 
Many families excused their daughters 
from appearing before the Committee 
of Choice under plea of deafness, 
stomach-ache, spasmodic — blindness, 
and other complaints. Other parents, 
again, whose daughter, perhaps their 
only child, was very dear to them, 
willingly renounced all the advan- 
tages consequent upon the possible 
chance of success, because of the four 
or five young ladies finally chosen, 
only one could bear the rank and title 
of Empress, while the others became 
simply favorites, and because immedi- 
ately after the choice, the chosen ones 
were obliged to part from their rela- 
tives, and never see them again during 
the remainder of their natural lives. 
The family of the young lady on 
whom finally devolves the rank and 
title of Empress is raised to heredi- 
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tary ducal rank, and in every way 
favored and protected in all its inter- 
This, looked at from « Chinese 
point of view, amply repays the pa- 
rents for the loss of their daughter, 
and acts as un admirable balm for the 
aching heart. The parents of those 
who are chosen as favorites have no 


ests. 


consolation other than the conscious- 
ness of this doubtful honor; in case of 
extreme poverty they receive an im- 
perial largesse of » few hundred dol- 
lars, two-thirds of which 
sticking to the fingers of the official 
authorities while en route to the ad- 
dress of His Majesty’s left-handed 
father-in law. 

It occasionally happens 


remains 


at the final 
choice, after the Emperor’s matrimo- 
nial wants have been largely provided 
for, that a pretty young virgin, blessed 
with many charms and wealthy pa- 
rents, is »wwarded to some prince de- 
sirous of building up his fallen for- 
tunes by 


y an advantageous marriage. 
The parents dare not protest, and His 


Imperial Highness becomes a life-long 
pensioner on their reluetant bounty. 
Marriages of convenience were in 
vogue among the Chinese aristocracy 
long before the time when Cesar de- 
scribed Paris as an insignificant place 
confined to the island in the Seine. 

After all this preparation only about 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
candidates appeared as aspirants on 
the oceasion of the first choice. 

The anxious young ladies, each one 
seated in her own equipage, assembled 
together on one of the principal streets 
of Peking, near the Four Triumphal 
Arches. The wedding-coach was the 
ordinary two-wheeled cart in use here, 
which has undergone very little, if 
any, improvement during the last 
hundred years. <A Euro- 
pean would stand 2 very fair chance 
of breaking every bone in his body 
during half an hour’s drive through 
the streets of Pekine in one of these 


eighteen 


springless vehicles; while a native- 


born citizen not only delights in being 
bounced over the stones and through 
the mud, dust, and ruts of his beloved 
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capital, but is quite capable of indulg- 
ing in a refreshing siesta while seated 
in one of these luxurious cart-cabs. 
Each young lady was accompanied 
and watched over by a mandarin. 
Nearly a whole day was consumed in 
assigning to the aspirants their places 
in accordance with the rank of the 
janner to which their respective fami- 
lies belonged. Finally, towards even- 
ing, everything being in order, the 
procession moved slowly in the direc- 
tion of the Coalmountain, the most 
northerly part of the palace, which is 
separated from the residence proper 
of the Fmperor—i. e., the forbidden 
city—by a fortified ditch and a high 
wall. At this trysting-place the night 
was passed, during which the young 
ladies were not permitted to 
their What bitter reflections 
must have passed through the minds 
of these two hundred young virgins, 


leave 
carts. 


as twelve hours of darkness and dis- 
comfort slowly No 
arrangements had been made to pro- 
tect them from the chilly blasts of the 
wind on this cold March night. One 
might suppose that they would at least 
be provided with meat drink 
from the imperial kitchen; and 
vet, though it seems almost incredi- 


passed away! 


and 


ble, not the slightest refreshment was 
offered them. They were left to 
struggle through the night as_ best 
they could, trembling with the cold 
in their ill-covered carts, and watched 
by the vigilant eyes of the ever-faithful 
mandarins. 
barbarous ? 


Could anything be more 
These ladies were of good 
family—had no doubt 
accustomed to the elegances and com- 


been always 
forts of a refined home, were here in 
gala dress at the order of their sover- 
eign, that one might be chosen to 
share his throne, and yet they were 
treated with scarcely as much con- 
sideration as a drove of cattle—at 
least the cattle would have been fed. 
Chinese women must be differently 
constituted from their more civilized 
sisters in the countries of the West. 
Perhaps the Committee of Choice 
thought, with some show of reason, 
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that on the night before so important a 
contest—a contest which might decide 
which of the candidates should share 
the throne with 2 ruler over four hun- 
dred millions of people—the fair aspi- 
rants would feel little inclination to 
sleep, eat, or drink. 

Bright and early next morning the 
caravan crossed the bridge, over the 
moat, the order of march of the pre- 
vious day being strictly adhered to, 
and entered the Holy of Holies, the 
residence of the Son of Heaven, Sole 
Guardian of the Earth, ete., ete. At 
the sacred gates which enclose this 
hallowed spot those who had thus far 
accompanied and 


nieces 


encouraged their 


tenderly bade 
them good-by, and left them to their 
fate. As each cart drove up in front 
of the Temple of Exhibition, the young 
ladies were handed out by their re- 
spective mandarins, and put in charge 
of a number of eunuchs till the arrival 
of the decisive moment. 


daughters or 


Everything was now in readiness, 


the two Empress dowagers and the 
young Emperor himself being present, 
and the “bride inspection ” 


began. 
The carefully prepared little wooden 
As each 
aspirant was in turn presented to their 
the corresponding tablet, 
containing her name short 
record of her life, was placed in the 
imperial hands. If the personal ap- 
pearance of the young lady found no 
favor in the eyes of the severely criti- 
cal judges, her wooden tablet was 
thrown in a basket placed for that 
purpose at their side—an allegorical 
mode of action, which, freely trans- 


tablets now came into play. 


Majesties, 


and a 


lated, meant, ** You ean go home—you 
are not wanted. Next young woman 
step this way!” Whereupon the re- 
jected young virgin modestly with- 
drew from the august presence of the 
Holy Son of Heaven, seated herself 
once more in her cart, and was imme- 
diately driven off in the direction of 
her residence, no doubt much regret- 
ting all that had taken place, at least 
as far as she was concerned 


If, however, the young lady pro- 
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duced an agreeable impression by rea- 
son of her personal charms, their Ma- 
jesties questioned and examined her, 
with the view of forming an opinion 
concerning her intelligence and edu- 
eation. If she were natural and unaf- 
fected, if her answers gave token of 


good sound common sense, and an 


amiable disposition, her wooden tablet 
was reserved, and she was returned to 
her family, with the message that in 
the course of time her presence would 
again be required at the second and 
more select inspection. This was al- 
ready « very considerable step in the 
direction of being chosen, and has no 
doubt brought to many an almond- 
eyed beauty sleepless nights and anx- 
ious days. 

In the opinion of the two Empress 
dowagers, this first ** bride inspection ” 
of the spring of 1868 was productive 
of only very slender results. Not more 
than fifteen or twenty tablets had been 
reserved, and from the bevy of young 
girls represented by these little bits of 
wood, their Majesties had been unable 
to fix upon even one whom they deem- 
el in every way fitted to grace the im- 
perial throne. 

A new bride inspection was ordered 
for the autumn, and all those young 
ladies who, under whatever pretetice, 
had absented themselves from the first 
inspection, were notified that this time 
a compulsory attendance would be en- 
forced. The result, however, was not 
satisfuctory. Many were sent for, but 
though the delegation was very re- 
spectable in point of numbers, few 
were fortunate enough to see their tab- 
lets placed alongside of those already 
reserved, ‘There was one notable ex- 
ception to this melancholy failure of 
the second assemblage of Chinese vir- 
gins. Among the aspirants was one 
young lady of singular beauty, great 
brilliant 
tional powers, but unfortunately she 
was consumptive, and suffered like- 
wise from spine disease. 

In this young lady their Majesties 
became deeply interested ; 
treated by the court physicians, and 


intelligence, and conversa- 


she was 
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invited to the palace, where she made 
a visit of several months, receiving 
every mark of the most tender sym pa- 
thy from the Empress dowagers. It is 
said she became entirely cured of the 
spine disease, and it was generally 
thought she would be chosen as Em- 
press, When she was suddenly called 
to her celestial home above, leaving 
the Holy Son of Heaven here below to 
recommence his laborious and weari- 
some search after a wife. 

The young lady was buried with 
much pomp, at the expense of the Em- 
peror. Her death was the cause of 
great grief in the imperial family— 
more especially as the young Empe- 
ror Was Baid to have dreamed that his 
future consort must have, or must 
have had, the spine disease. 

The third and fourth * bride inspec- 
* took place respectively in the 
On these 


tions 
spring and autumn of 1869. 
occasions the daughters of civil and 
military officials of every rank were 
constrained to appear—an additional 
proof of the unsatisfactory 
the previous inspections. 


nature of 
After the 
flower of the young Tartar maidens 
liad been thus passed in review by 
their Majesties, and some forty or fifty 
as “acceptable,” the 
took place at the final 
*‘ bride inspections,” held in the years 
1870 and 1871, when the apple was 
awarded to a young lady of Mongolian 
descent, with the soft-sounding name 


were inscribed 
real ** choice ” 


of Alute, while at the same time three 
other maidens, among whom, singu- 
larly enough, was an aunt of the above- 
mentioned Alute, were chosen as first, 
second, and third wives of the Holy 
Son of Heaven, who was thus about to 
be amply rewarded for his long-con- 
tinued matrimonial efforts. 

In April, 1872, the Chinese official 
journal, more generally known as the 
Peking “Gazette,” contained the re- 
port or decision of the two Empress 
dowagers—a sort of publishing of the 
banns of the Emperor’s quadruple be- 
trothal—and soon afterward the Board 
of Astronomy was directed to fix a 
lucky day, during the ninth moon of 





3G 
the year (October, 1872), on which the 
marriage of His Celestial Majesty 
might be safely solemnized. 

The father of the imperial bride, an 
official of the fifth rank in the civil 
service, was a director in the Pe- 
king Academy of (Han- 
lin-yuan), by the name of Tschung- 
Tschi, a of Sai-Shang-a, well 
known at one time as an official of 
high rank, occupying positions of great 
trust, and much honored by the gov- 
ernment. Every one in Chinais familiar 
with his unsuccessful attempt to put 
down the rebellion in Kuangsi, when 
made commander-in-chief of the im- 
peri:al forces in that province. For this 
failure he was stripped of all his of- 
fives. At that time he was about sixty 
years of age. 

Notwithstanding the honor which 
has devolved this now broken 
old man by reason of his granddaugh- 


Sciences 


son 


upon 


ter having become Empress, and his 
daughter (named Jikewise Alute, and 
aunt of the Empress elect, as we have 
already had oceasion to mention) one 
of the wives of His Majesty, we do not 
hear that he has been restored to favor. 
It is, however, not improbable that 
the Emperor either has or will in some 
manner show his kind feeling toward 
Sai-Shang-a, perhaps by returning a 
portion of his estates, which were 
confiscated at the time of his deposi- 
tion from office. Tschung-Tschi, how- 
ever, the father of the Empress, is en- 
nobled with the rank of an hereditary 
duke, exchanging his previous modest 
occupation for the post of Under-Secre- 
tary of State, which renders him eligi- 
ble to be at any time chosen as vice 
president of a State department. The 
Emperor, likewise, furnished him with 
an income sufficient to maintain a style 
of living in accordance with his alter- 
ed condition in life. 

After the definite choice of the Em- 
press and the three wives or favorites 
had been duly announced, these much 
blessed women were immediately sep- 
arated from their families and lodged 
in 2 new palace—situated to the east 
of the imperial city—which had been 
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recently built for their especial accom- 
modation. Six ladies, the wives of 
high State officers, formed the court 
of Alute; it was their duty to initiate 
the future Empress in the mysteries of 
court etiquette, and to familiarize her 
with all other matters connected with 
her sublime mission. It is not known 
if she had mastered the art of reading 
and writing —probably she had, though 
these accomplishments are rarely met 
with among Chinese ladies, even in 
the very highest circles. Among wo- 
men of the humbler classes, more es- 
pecially Christians fre- 
quented the mission schools, ene finds 


who have 
here and there a ripe scholar, who has 
become familiar with the shapes of 
some hundreds of written characters, 
and has to that limited extent con- 
quered the art of reading. But the 
thorough blue stocking, the woman 
who, unaided and alone, could write 
a letter, has yet to be born—to say 
nothing of the fact that when she does 
make her xppearance in the Chinese 
literary arena, she will be looked upon 
as a phenomenon, 
pointed out as a shocking example of 
how woman can unsex herself. 

In the mean time, after a careful ex- 
amination of the heavenly bodies in 
connection with the future transit of 
the planet Venus, the Board of Astron- 
omy had discovered that the fifteenth 
day of the ninth moon of that year 
(October 16, 1872) would be a hugely 
lucky day, peculiarly and eminently 
adapted for the celebration of the im- 
perial marriage. The two Empress 
dowagers approved of the day recom- 
mended by the Board of Astronomy— 
their approval was duly published in 
the Peking ‘‘ Gazette,” and prepara- 
tions for the great event were vigor- 
ously pushed forward under the direc- 
tion of Prince Kung, an uncle of the 
young Emperor, and president of the 
Council of State. The streets leading 
from the bride’s palace to the princi- 
pal entrance of the imperial castle 
were closed for carriages in September. 
There is no such thing as pavement 


in Peking; the streets are generally 


monstrous and 
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full of ruts, and in very bad condition ; 
the roadway along the route to be fol- 
lowed by the procession was raised 
one foot higher, with good earth, roll- 
ed, flattened, and made _ perfectly 
smooth. About a week before the 
matriage the portals of the palace, 
more especially those of the above- 
mentioned principal entrance, were 
richly decorated with many-colored 
The square in 
inner 
nile, 

soft 
wide, 


ribbons and rosettes. 
front of the castle, and the 
courts, for a distance of a 

were covered with layers of 
cocoa matting, thirty feet 

for the use of the bridal procession. 
A peculiar description of roller, of 
enormous weight, was used to bring 
the surface of the newly-made road to 
2 dead level, so that the Imperial bride 
might not suffer the slightest inconve- 
nience while being transported in her 
palanquin. Sixteen carefully chosen 


bearers were drilled daily for two 
weeks in carrying a palanquin con- 
taining a saucer brimful of water from 
the palace of the imperial bride to the 


castle, and so perfect had they become 
that they could perform the journey, 
with much more than the required ra- 
pidity, without spilling a drop of wa- 
ter. 

The trousseau of the bride was fur- 
nished by the Emperor, for Alute’s 
family, though at one time wealthy, 
had been reduced to poverty by the 
confiscation of Sai-shang-n's estates. 

But this was managed with great 
delicacy. The different articles com- 
posing the trousseau were at first dis- 
creetly conveyed to the palace of the 
bride, and from there sent to the cas- 
tle, as if they had been originally pre- 
sented by the bride’s relatives. The 
ently morning hours of six consecutive 
days were devoted to the transporting 
of these wonderful presents, many of 
them of rare and singular beauty, and 
many of them quite the reverse. There 
were eight colossal wardrobes, with 
double doors and exquisite carving; 
one absurdly large gilt-painted bed- 
stead, forty cases filled with silk and 
satin dresses, twenty smaller cases 
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containing ornamental toilet articles, 
several clothes presses, twenty differ- 
ent kinds of tables, sixty chairs, a col- 
lection of many-colored lanterns, 
bronzes, bric-a-brac, and costly furni- 
ture. 

At last the 16th day of October ar- 
rived. It was not expected that the 
foreign residents in Peking would be 
asked to take any part in the festivi- 
ties, or that they would be requested 
even to view the procession, but no 
one thought that two high officials 
connected with the Chinese depart- 
ment of foreign affairs would be dep- 
utized, a couple of days before the 
wedding, to visit the different embas- 
sies, and express the hope that the 
chiefs, their secretaries, and attachés, 
would remain quietly at home on the 
auspicious day. ‘This diplomatic visit 
occasioned a good deal of feeling on 
the part of the foreign ministers resi- 
dent xt Peking, which was pretty free- 
ly expressed to the two high officials, 
and the oldest one, Tschung-hou, must 
have felt deeply mortified in his heart 
of hearts, if the Chinese have sucha 
thing, at his present ungracious mis- 
sion, when he recalled the courteous 
kindness with which he had been treat- 
ed in Europe only the year before. 

The wish or command of the Chinese 
government was generally respected 
by the foreign embassies, though it 
was impossible in individual cases to 
prevent curious barbarians from view- 
ing the procession from housetops and 
other elevated points. Some even 
went so far as to disguise themselves 
as Chinese, and posted in the side 
streets, where they crossed the main 
avenue, through which the procession 
was to pass, they mixed in with the 
rabble, who were kept in order by the 
long whips of the police. The London 
‘‘Tilustrated News” had gone to the 
great expense of sending 
special artist from England to Peking, 
in order to lay before its readers a 
sketch of the wedding procession. For 
some time this artist was in utter de- 
spair at the apparent hopelessness of 
his seeing anything at all of the pro- 


its own 
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cession; finally, however, he persuad- 
ed the owner of an opium shop on the 
line of the route to harbor him on the 
eventful day, and succeeded in making 
a very successful sketch of the whole 
procession. 

On the 15th day of October, toward 
noon, the streets through which the 
procession wis to puss were closed to 
all travel, and the houses and shops 
shut up. One or two soldiers guarded 
ach door, with the mission of firmly 
reminding those faithful subjects of 
the Emperor who might be desirous 
of witnessing the triumphal entry of 
the Imperial bride, of the extreme in- 
discretion of any such attempt. Asa 
recompense for this forced seclusion, 
they were permitted, encouraged, and 
commanded to show their loyalty to 
the throne by decorating the cornices 
of their houses with red silk and illu- 
minating them at dark with a certain 
number of lanterns, in accordance with 
the width of the front on the street; be- 
sides this, the whole route from the 
palace to the castle was illuminated 
by an unbroken line of lanterns, at 
distances of tweuty feet apart, set up 
und furnished by the city authorities. 
These lanterns cast a brilliant light 
over the streets during the whole night 
long. The programme was as. fol- 
lows: 

15th October, at three Pp. M.—Depar- 
ture of the procession from the inner 
courts of the castle, where the young 
Emperor personally superintended the 
urrangements. Five or six o’clock P. 
mM.—Arrival at the palace of the bride. 
Ten o’clock p. M.—Departure of the 
heavenly bride in her palanquin—re- 
turn of the procession to the expectant 
bridegroom § shortly after midnight 
(that is, the 16th of October)—arrival 
of the bride at the castle, and marriage 
ceremony. 

The three wives, or favorites of the 
Emperor, had been discreetly intro- 
duced to their new home in the palace, 
by a side entrance, the day before. 
Their connection with the Holy Son of 
Heaven required no procession, no il- 
lumination. They became second, 


third, and fourth wives of His Majes- 
ty on becoming inmates of the castle. 

We were naturally desirous of see- 
ing the procession, but did not wish to 
expose ourselves to unpleasantness in 
the neighborhood of the closed streets, 
nor yet to give any just cause of com- 
plaint to the Chinese government; so 
we six barbarians, three men ani 
three women, decided to mount the 
city wall and view the procession from 
the jgreat bastion, which is opposite 
to the principal entrance of the castle. 
The wall which encircles the northern 
city is from fifty-six to sixty feet high, 
and forty feet wide on the top surface. 
This structure is in no manner to be 
compared to our walls at home. The 
space between the two parapets is 
pretty well paved with large brick, 
and the wall is really the only spot 
where strangers can take a pleasant 
walk, free from the sights, smells, and 
dust which assail one at every step in 
the streets of Peking; for the Chinese 
themselves are not permitted to use 
this wall or promenade as a place of 
resort. Peking, with its numberless 
trees, its yellow-tiled edifices, its cas- 
tle, its colossal gates, and the high 
mountains far off in the background, 
presents from this wall a beautiful and 
picturesque sight when seen of a clear 
spring or autumn day. This pleasant 
impression vanishes the moment you 
venture down in the streets. You are 
met on every side by ruins, poverty, 
dust, dirt, and bad odors. 

But to come back to the wedding. 
We lounged in an easy manner to thie 
nearest stairs leading to the top of the 
wall, and as usual asked the guardian 
to permit us to mount. For years 
this man had cheerfully opened the 
door for us in consideration of a tri- 
fling recompense, but to-day his un- 
washed face assumed a very grave 


appearance, and while I was search- 


ing for a silver coin of proper value 
and suited to the occasion, with which 
to make things pleasant all around, 
a military mandarin of the fifth 
rank ecname out of the keeper's lit- 
tle guard-house, and politely but firm- 


ieee? var de dae 
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ly informed us that the wall was tem- 
porarily closed on account of the im- 
perial marriage. I explained that we 
merely desired to take our usual after- 
noon’s constitutional, and that our 
visit to the wall had no connection 
with the great event of the day. This 
worthy official did not seem to take 
the slightest interest in the state of 
our health. He suggested that we 
should go quietly home, pass the bal- 
sunce of the day in pious contempla- 
tion, and return on the morrow, when 
the wedding would be over, to take an 
extra quantity of exercise and fresh 
air. It was useless to urge the mat- 
ter any further, as this polite official 
seemed to be acting under very posi- 
tive orders. I doubt if even a bank- 
note, which under ordinary circum- 
stances no Chinaman ean resist, would 
have caused this virtuous mandarin to 
momentarily forget his duty. 

Not a little disappointed, we regret- 
fully turned our steps toward home, 
and begun to think we should be de- 


prived of the pleasure of paying our 
respects to the imperial bride, as she 
passed in her palanquin, when it oc- 
curred to us to make one other and 
last attempt at another entrance to 
the wall, distant about half a mile. 


Accompanied by a considerable 
rabble, who had gathered during our 
negotiations the incorruptible 


mandarin, we soon arrived at this sec- 


with 


ond entrance, announced by our escort 
of ragged Chinese, which we feared 
would arrest the attention of the door- 
keeper and militate against the suc- 
cess of our undertaking. Our 
prise was great when we found the 
door to the stairway wide open. 
“ Follow me” was the watchword, as 
our leader dashed through the en- 
trance at a light hand gallop. A 
dirty pig-tailed fellow, a sort of porter, 
with no mark of rank, attempted to 
bar the passage, saying, “ You cannot 
go on the wall. This is the day of the 
Emperor’s marriage.” I thrust the 
fellow aside with, ‘* We have nothing 
todo with that. Weare going to walk,” 
and we all rushed up the stairs. The 


sur- 
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man made no further resistance, and 
I heard the Chinese who were assem- 
bled outside the entrance saying to 
each other in a quiet tone of voice, 
“Well, well, they are going to walk.” 

On reaching the top we walked 
rapidly in the direction of the bastion, 
from which we hoped to see the pro- 
cession. Off in the distance we dis- 
covered a knot of suspicious—that is, 
official looking Chinamen, and on 
drawing closer found they were stand- 
ing around a dirty, sticky, greasy look- 
ing, one-eyed military mandarin of the 
fourth class, the 
rank of major with us, who held his 
hands up toward heaven waving us 
off, in utter horror at the blasphemous 
daring of the ungodly barbarians; he 
and charged 


corresponding to 


was evidently primed 
with a set speech descriptive of our 
innate wickedness and total depravity. 
I was too quick for him, however, and 
after inquiring with great politeness 
concerning the state of his health and 
what his noble name might be, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the coun- 
try, L asked his valuable advice as re- 
gards the best point from which to 
view the procession without disturb- 
ing the ceremonies or exposing our- 
selves to any unpleasantness. 

We were scrupulously desirous of 
complying with the wish of the gov- 
ernment to avoid the streets on this 
particular day. For that reason we had 
betaken ourselves to the wall, where 
we would disturb nobody, and be our- 
selves undisturbed. 

This bold manner of treatine the 
question quite startled the brave ma- 
jor, and our appeal to his wisdom and 
counsel touched him deeply.  With- 
out dilating upon the inadvisibility of 
our proceeding, he us, in 
many polite phrases, that we were at 
that moment on the very best spot to 
most 


assured 


witness the procession in its 
minute details. 

He cautioned us against going too 
near the parapet of the wall, so as to 
keep out of sight of the officials on 
cruard below, who would be likely to 
bring him in trouble if they discover- 
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ed us. After which the worthy major 
seated himself on a stone bench in 
front of the little guard house, and 
turned all the energies of his great 
mind in the direction of a repast, 
which had been interrupted by our 
arrival. This was a gala day. Our 
one-eyed friend was banqueting at the 
expense of his imperial master, and 
though the board did not absolutely 
groan under all the luxuries of the 
season, it was generously furnished 
with roast pig, cabbage stalks, and 
boiled rice, delicacies which probably 
did not fall to the lot of the major 
every day in the week. 

In the mean time the mandarin sta- 
tioned at the by which we 
ascended, who, by reason of absence 
from his post, had been deprived of 
the pleasure of sending us to the right- 
about with a few insolent words, came 
rushing after the God-forsaken barbar- 
ians in full uniform, and now appear- 
ed breathless on the scene of action. 

The one-eyed major was again dis- 
turbed in hisfeasting. The new-comer, 
a military mandarin of equal rank 
with the major, contended that we 
should not be permitted to remain on 
the wall. An animated discussion now 
ensued between these two high offi- 
cials. Our friend the gourmet felt that 
he had the other at a disadvantage, 
and finally erushed him with, “It 
serves you right. Why did you let 
them come up anyhow?” The con- 
sciousness of a want of diligence in 
the discharge of their duties which 
was tacitly acknowledged by both 
mandarins served us 2 good turn. 
After pointing out to us the enormity 
of our offence, after a long, lingering, 
tender look at the major’s unfinished 
repast, after reminding us of the 
trouble this matter might involve him 
in, he consented, with sundry growls, 
that should remain where we 
were. 

Before leaving he drew from one 
of his boots a dirty piece of paper, 
which purported to be an order from 
the military commandant of the city; 
and as far as foreigners were men- 


stairs 


we 
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tioned it was worded in an insolently 
ingenious manner. It read as follows: 
«The entrances to the wall are to be 
strictly guarded, as foreign individuals 
might take it into their heads to mount 
the wall for the purpose of disturbing 
the public peace.” I folded the scrawl 
together, and returned it to the man- 
darin with the following words: 
“You will observe that this document 
can have no bearing upon us. ‘The inso- 
lent designation ‘ foreign individuals’ 
was never intended to be used in con- 
nection with members of the foreign 
embassies; and as far as disturbances 
of the public peace are concerned, do 
we look like people bent on riot and 
disorder? ” 

Looked at even from a Chinese 
point of view, we did not impress the 
faithless gate keeper as belonging to 
the ‘*dangerous classes.” He seemed 
sutisfied; confidence was restored xll 
around, and our intercourse was soon 
placed on the most amicable footing 
(as regards footing, the gate keeper 
was very desirous of knowing if our 
leathern shoes gave as much warmth 
as his cloth boots). Whien he finally 
looked at the castle through my opera 


glass, and saw the sacred edifice im- 
mediately before his profane eyes, and 
apparently in close proximity to his 
person, he became much disturbed in 
mind, and appealed to us for an ex- 


planation of this miracle. We now 
became the firmest of friends, and we 
felt that under the fostering care of 
our new-found protectors we could 
make our minds perfectly easy, and 
look forward to enjoying the coming 
show with none to molest or make us 
afraid. 

The wall here is sixty feet high. The 
principal entrance of the castle is im- 
mediately opposite, distant some three 
hundred yards. The view was admira- 
ble. We could not have chosen a better 
position from which to witness the 
procession. From where we 
the curious, fantastic, and wonderful 
decorations of the principal entrance 
were plainly visible. 

The streets of the northern part of 


stood 
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the town, as far as the eye could reach, 
were entirely bare of people. Through 
the arch of the city gate at our feet, 
and from the square which it encloses, 
on the south, came hoarse, dull mur- 
murs of thousands of Chinese, kept 
at a respectful distance by the long 
whips of the police, and of all these 
thousands of people not more than 2 
hundred could have seen anything of 
the procession on account of the nar- 
rowness of the gate. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the 
outriders showed themselves at the 
upper end of the large inner court. 
The three double doors of the princi- 
pal entrance were thrown open at the 
same hour. As the procession moved 
slowly, we had the opportunity of 
studying it in all its details, while our 
friend the one-eyed major cheerfully 
explained to us all that we did not 
understand. Without this cicerone 
much that we saw would have been but 
2 dumb show. 

First came forty-eight white horses, 
with yellow silk housings and yellow 
silk halters or bridles, each led by a 
liveried lackey dressed in red silk em- 
broidered with yellow flowers, high 
black velvet boots, and a black funnel- 
shaped felt hat, ornamented with 
cocks’ feathers. The horses, and in 
fact every part of the procession, went 
in pairs, forming two long rows, sep- 
arated by an space of about 
twenty-five feet, which of course be- 
came smaller in passing through nar- 
row streets. Behind the horses came 
sixteen pairs of parti-colored flags, 


open 


carried by pig-tailed retainers in red 
and yellow uniforms. Then followed 
nine pairs of canopies made of the 
heaviest silk, each carried high in the 
air at the end of a staff, after the fash- 
ion of a parasol—one pair white, one 
pair blue, one pair black, one pair 
yellow, and three pairs red. On each 
was embroidered in fitting colors a 
gorgeous representation of the impe- 
rial dragon. Then came, in the centre 
of the procession, a single light yel- 
luw canopy on which was a gold em- 
broidered phoenix, the coat of arms, or 
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emblem of the bride’s family. About 
ten steps behind came Prince Kung, 
the chief master of ceremonies, array- 
ed in his robes of state, and mounted 
on a magnificently caparisoned horse. 
Then came ninety-six pairs of gaily- 
colored lanterns, each one held aloft 
by 2 long pole covered with yellow 
silk; after which followed the palan- 
quin of the imperial bride resting on 
the shoulders of sixteen stout porters; 
oniy the outside was visible to the 
vulgar gaze, the curtains being closely 
drawn. This chariot of the 
god of Love was somewhat smaller 


sacred 


than the sedan chairs in general use 
here, and had a little second story 
sort of an ornamental roof made to 
represent a crown. It was curtained 
with costly bright yellow satin stuffs 
embroidered in gold on all sides with 
the bride’s coat of arms, a phoenix. 
Behind this palanquin the 
princes of the blood, and the high dig- 
hitaries of state the 
rear guard was composed of two hun- 
dred mandarins on fvot, in brilliant 
new uniforms, long silken garments 
with gold embroidery on the breast 
and back. 

Thus ended this famous procession. 
We felt somewhat disappointed that 2 
solemnity which may not occur again 
for centuries should have been cele- 
brated with so little pomp, and have 
been We were much 
struck by the entire absence of music, 


all 


enine 


on horseback; 


so soon over. 


un indispensable ingredient in 
Chinese marriage processions. 

I have since been told that there are 
no modern musical instruments of the 
kind now in use here to be found in the 
palace, but only a peculiar sort of me- 
tallic bowl] and hollow wooden drum, 
such were in four hundred 
years ago under the Yan dynasty. 
On fitting venerable 
heirlooms 
tion, and give forth sounds 
make even the Chinese heart quake 
with terror and affright. ‘These sym- 
phonies of a past age are known in 
court circles by the general name of 
“*Gooseskin music.” The popular 


as use 
occasions these 
are brought into requisi- 
which 
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belief here in China is that ‘the old 
ways are best.” ‘The young Emperor 
piously clings to these unmelodious 
sounds of » long-forgotten era, but 
even that great musical authority, 
Ling-Chi, the Verdi of Peking, would 
have found 
pose a wedding march which could 
have been in any manner decently 
rendered by the Imperial orchestra. 
The want of ** the music of the future” 
is generally acknowledged not only at 
court, but in all official circles. Rich- 
ard Wagner would have a great field 
to lxbor in here in China. 

Before getting out of sight the pro- 
cession made three turns, so that we 
had the satisfaction of minutely ex- 
amining it in all its different parts. 
We had, with the greatest comfort to 
ourselves, seen more than any other 
foreigner. With this feeling of supe- 
riority we bade good-by, with many 


it impossible to com- 


expressions of thanks, to our one-eyed 
friend the Major, and cheerfully turn- 
ed our faces toward home, in con pa- 
ny with that distinguished nobleman 
und mandarin, the guardian of the 
gate. This gentleman breathed more 
freely when he saw us safely on the 
street, outside of the district under his 
eare—he nodoubt immediately double- 
locked and bolted his door of entrance 
to the wall, so that no “ foreign de- 
vil” should ever again put him in such 
atight place. The fellow was 
not to blame, for the amiable order 
emanated from 


poor 


against foreigners 
those high in authority; and under less 
our sacrile- 
gious might 


brought him to very great grief on this 


favorable circumstances 


transgression have 
festive occasion. 

The return march of the wedding 
procession was carried out in accord- 
ance with the above-mentioned pro- 
gramme. At ten of the evening the 
august bride seated herself in her pa- 
lanquin, and the cortége moved to- 
ward the palace in the same order it 
had ieft it in the afternoon—with this 
difference, that the moon 
was shining clear and bright and the 


however, 


whole route seemed ablaze with lan- 
terus. 
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As I have since been told, the pa- 
lanquin was set down close to thedoor 
of the Emperor’s private residence; 
the bride alighted, her head and face 
covered with a red silk veil, and en- 
tered the hall, where the bridegroom, 
the two dowager Empresses, and the 
immediate members of the imperial 
fuinily awaited her. Groom = and 
bride then kneeled opposite to each 
other, bowed down till their foreheads 
touched the floor. On getting up the 
bride removed the veil, und the mar- 
riage was complete. The oflicial cere- 
monies thus ended, the married life of 
the imperial couple commenced with 
a collation laid in an adjoining room, 
of which the two august personages 
partook in presence of the ladies of 
honor. It is extremely difficult to get 
a trustworthy account of Alute’s per- 
sonal (Their Majesties 
never permit their portraits to be ta- 
ken. If one asks « Chinese of rank 
concerning the looks of the Holy Son 
of Heavenand his Imperial consort, le 
will regale you with the most abomi- 
niuble lies.) Putting together all we 
heard when Alute made her appear- 
ance at the first bride inspection, it 
would seem that she is tall and slen- 
der, with an intelligent countenance, 
the prominent features being high 
cheek bones, typical of her Mongol 
origin. Without laying any claims to 
great beauty, she has all the freshness 
of youth and much vivacity of man- 
ner. She is two years older than the 
Emperor, being at present about eight- 
een or nineteen years old. 

During the morning their Imperial 
Majesties paid « long visit to the two 
dowager Empresses, after which they 


wppearance. 


piously did homage to the manes of 
the reigning family, the ceremonies 
taking place in the court chapel. On 
the 18th of October, they gave audi- 
ence to the Imperial Princes and hich 
dignitaries of the empire, who came 
in state to offer their congratulations 
and take the oath of fealty. 

On the 20th of October, the Emperor 
gave a grand state dinner to the high 
official classes, including deputies from 


every branch of the administration. 
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On the same day the Peking ‘ Ga- 
zette ” contained a number of decrees 
bestowing rank, honors, and titles on 
those princes, ministers, and other 
great dignitaries who had been more 
especially prominent in solemnizing 
the august festival—in the fulness of 
his bliss the Holy Son of Heaven scat- 
tered his favors in every direction. 
The hereditary title of ‘imperial 
Highness” was given to the Prince of 
Kung. He had hitherto enjoyed this 
designation as a personal honor only. 
It now hereditary in the 
family, descending to the eldest born 
male Kung in all future generations. 
Without this high mark of Imperial 
favor, the Prince of Kung’s descend- 
ants, with the exception of his eldest 


became 


son, would have relapsed into the mel- 
ancholy condition of ordinary Chinese 
subjects, while the eldest son himself 
would have been but a simple noble- 
man. This rule obtains with respect 
to all princes of the blood and their 
issue, without the rank and title are 
mide liereditary by express imperial 
decree. The result of this custom is 
that one finds in China quantities of 
persons who, though connected by 
blood with the reigning dynasty, are 


dragging out a miserable existence in 


the walks of life. Some 


yeurs ago I had an excellent groom, 


humblest 


who, though of the imperial blood, was 
never asked to court. He had, how- 
ever, the right of wearing a yellow 
belt, and drew regularly from the im- 
perial treasury his pension of four 
dollars per month. Even with the ad- 
ditional stipend received from me, his 
yearly income did not permit him to 
live ina style corresponding with his 
celestial descent. These humble con- 
nections of the Emperor are known 
:bout town in Peking and through the 
empire by the popular designation of 
‘* Yellow Belts.” 

A particular act of grace of the Em- 
peror was the reprieve of all crimi- 
nals condemned to death during the 
course of the year, who would under 
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ordinary circumstances have been exe- 
euted in ITere 
only murderers, rebels, body-snatchers, 
leaders of banditti, ete., are beheaded 
immediately after they are sentenced ; 
less dangerous criminals are 


December. in China 


while 
after sentence returned to the prison, 
and kept in confinement till the gen- 
eral execution which takes place at 
the end of each year. This, according 
to Chinese ideas, is looked upon as the 
mildest system of capital punishment. 
The wretched criminal has in many 
cases ten or eleven months in which 
to prepare himself for the fatal day, 
and meantime is buoyed up with the 
hope of a reprieve till the very mo- 
ment of the A reprieve 
gives him another year of life 


execution. 
and 
hope, throwing him over till the next 
If the condemned 
be reprieved three times—that is, if his 


general execution. 


execution has been delayed three coi- 
secutive years—his life is saved: he is 
either banished to desert regions, or he 
remains a prisoner for life. 

All employees who took any part 
either in the preparations for or the 
celebration of the marriage received 
a present of satin and silk sufficient 
wherewith to make themselves a suit 
of new garments. Those who carried 
received a lar- 
The chair- 


lanterns, flags, ete., 
gesse of two dollars each. 
men on whose shoulders reposed the 
sacred palanquin which bore the love- 
ly Alute on her celestial journey to 
the home of the Holy Son of Heaven 
received four dollars a piece—but a 
small pittance for their two weeks’ 
drilling, and the great trouble and great 
honor which had fallen to their share. 

It is said that the marriage, taken 
all together, cost about twenty millions 
of dollars: 


understood when one takes into con- 


this estimate enn only be 


sideration the enormous peculations 
which on these occasions are consci- 
entiously practised by all concerned, 
from the great oMicers of state down 
to the very lowest employee. 


Karu BISMARK. 











CHAPTER X. 
UNDER THE LIMES. 
\ HAT a night it is! All above 
the city’s heart the sky shows, 
duskily purple, above the flicker of 
the gas; but westward, in the direc- 
tion of Passy, a big full moon has 
newly illuminated the horizon, and 
roofs, at instant, 
delicately clear, 


trees and 
stand out, 
against the passionate amber of her 
light. 

Leah and Danton traverse the Rue 
de Rivoli, then make their way into 
the garden of the Tuileries, and in five 
minutes’ time are comparatively alone. 
All is still among these leafy allies— 
so still that you might hear a bird stir 
among the branches, or an insect hum. 
The measured footsteps of an outlying 
sergent de ville, the whispers of «an oc- 
casional pair of happy lovers, seem to 
heighten rather than interrupt the 
profound silence of the 


every 
more 


place and 
hour. 

They walk on slowly, arm in arm, 
nottalking. Now that the final plunge 
is taken, the moment 
come that must transform ‘the game 
begun between them for a jest” into 


irrevocable 


sharpest earnest, Danton’s spirit is 
heavy, his heart disquieted within 
him. That he loves this girl whom 
he has known for half a week he can 
no longer doubt; loves her with the 
unreasoning passion born of sense—it 
may be, during the past few hours, 
with the dawning of a higher, more 
enduring feeling. Love! An expendi- 
ture (not an income) of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and obloquy !— 
such is the prospect he, Eugene Dan- 
ton, has to offer Colonel Pascal's 
daughter, inexchange for the hundred 
thousand pounds of Jack Chamber- 
How abject must be his folly 
mike such an offer! how 


layne. 


should he 
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bitter, how sealed the ultimate doom 
of both should she listen to him! 

And Leah, while her hand trembles 
on his arm, while every silent mo- 
ment spent together is intoxication— 
Leah is shivering in her very soul 
with terror over her own rashiness. 
She pretty accurately the 
depth of Danton’s feelings for her, is 
prepared—when, in such matters, is a 
woman not prepared?—for his being 
‘‘imprudent ” enough to declare him- 
self, has generously resolved to soften 
the pangs of rejection by as In:rge an 
infusion of pity as her sense of duty 
permits. But I must have portrayed 
Leah Pascal very weakly if you think 
that one serious intention of braving 
the world’s opinion, or of holding the 


rauces 
gauges 


world well lost for love, has ever pre- 
sented itself to her imagination. She 
has been trained to consider marriage 
as 2 profession—the only lucratively 
honorable one open to her sex—and no 
more dreams of giving up Jack Cham- 
berlayne than aman, because he chance 
taken a love-fancy, would 
dream of giving up his calling as a 
merchant. Love—and 
To realize how absolutely 
these two ideas have, up to the pres- 
ent time, divorced from each 
other in Miss Paseal’s mind you must 
be tolerably versed yourself in the 
gospel according to St. Mammon—the 
gospel by whose light alone the Prince 
Charming’s children have been reared. 

Leah’s soul, I repeat it, shivers af- 
frighted over the rashness of her own 
escapade, and in her terror, her fin- 


to have 


barrister or 


miuriage! 


been 


gers involuntarily close tighter upon 
Danton’s arm. He whispers all the 
reassurances as to her safety that such 
an appeal demands, and presently, to 
render the chances of any hazardous 
rencontre still fewer, turns with her 
into anarrow sidewalk leading toward 














ae ne 
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the Place de la Concorde—a walk so 
shadowed by overarching limes and 
chestnuts that Leah, for the first time 
since she left Mme. Bonchrétien’s 
house, takes courage and lifts her 
veil. 

“If Lord Stair himself should meet 
us here, he would find it a hard matter 
to recognize me,” she remarks, with 
un uneasy little laugh. 

«« Always Lord Stair! I should have 
thought there was some one more near- 
ly interested in your comings and 
goings than Lord Stair.” 

“You mean Mr. Chamberlayne? 
Well, you see, it is so easy to set poor 
Jack’s mind at rest. Lord Stair is the 
kind of man to know of a folly—I am 
afraid I am) committing one at this 
moment, M. Danton—the kind of man 
who would know of a folly without 
letting you suspect his knowledge for 
a dozen years, and then bring it all 
out, fresh and green, to destroy you 
with at the last. Jack flies into the 
most fearful rages for about five min- 
utes—and forgets everything!” 

“T like that kind of character,” says 
Danton. ‘ You at least know, with a 
mun like Chamberlayne, what ground 
His is a thoroughly 
true nature, Miss Pascal.” 

* Ye-s,” assents Leah, taken aback. 
Is it to listen to Jack Chamberlayne’s 
praises that she is walking alone, by 
starlight, with M. Danton? * And 
still I should hardly have thought that 
you and he would be the kind of peo- 
ple to get on well together.” 

«Getting on is a strong expression, 
Miss Pascal. Out of a thousand, five 
thousand people, how many does one 
get on with? Chamberlayne strikes 
me as a frank, upright little fellow—a 
man I should be exceedingly ashamed 


you stand upon. 


to deceive—twould be so easy! Sim- 
ply that.” 

““My ideal is a state of things in 
which it should never be necessary to 
“The 
exact reverse of the world in which 
You look upon me— 
wth, I know you must—as artificial and 


false. Well, I don’t think I should 


deceive any one,” cries Leah. 


fate has set me. 
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have been so if my mother had lived. 
I never—believe me when I say this— 
never told her one falsehood.” 

How could any man keep his head 
cool with a woman as lovely as Leah 
pleading eagerly, humbly for his good 
opinion? Danton feels strength, wis- 


dom, self-command, all deserting him 
fast; and Leah goes on, under her 
breath, and with emotion that, for 
once, comes from her heart. * You 
think Naomi handsome, do you not? 
You should have seen her. Whiy, the 
children in the street would turn to 
look at her as she went along, she was 
so beautiful—and sweet and loving! 
Perhaps that has turned me _ bitter, 
made me old while I am stillso young— 
the thought of my mother and of all 
the love she wasted on that—on papa, 
I mean. It was a runaway love- 
match, M. Danton. Mamma was the 
daughter of a rich city merchant, and 
she gave up all—riches, family, relig- 
ion—to become my father’s wife.” 

“And their happiness lasted?” 

* Did it ever exist? When Iwasa 
child I used to look into my mother’s 
eyes, and wonder if they ever could 
have worn any other look than that 
sad, hopeless one I knew! Papa— 
how shall I speak of it?—papa when he 
married thought that her father would 
relent for certain. A Jew”°—dark 
though it be, Danton can see the flash 
in Leah’s eyes as she brings out this 
word—* A Jew tradesman! ITITlow 
could such 2 person keep up resent- 
ment long against the man of birth, 
the Christian gentleman, who had 
condescended to marry into his fam- 
ily? And the Jew tradesman died, 
just about the time I was born, and 
left us all panpers—did not mention 
my mother’s name or the name of her 
well-born husband in his will.” 

Concentrated passion is in her voice. 
Easy to see that her instinets—the ine- 
radicable instincts of race—are on the 
side of the Jew tradesman, her erand- 
father, and against Colonel Pasesl 

* From that time till she died mam- 
Put Na- 
omi—put me,” cries Leah with spirit, 


mi’s life was a martyrdom. 
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‘‘into such a position, and we could 
pull through it. We have mingled 
blood in our veins, are his children 
as well as hers, and might—my God! 
we would give back wrong for wrong, 
hatred for hatred. 
soft water, strong only in 
enormous love for us, I think. 
was dying for three years; the doctors 


Sut mamma was 
her 
She 


as 


said of some heart complaint, in many 
syllables—of a broken heart, I say. 
At last, when poor Deb was a baby a 
few months old, mamma put her into 
my arms, quite suddenly, one day, and 
died—in 2 moment, as they had always 
told me she would die. Ah, that day! 
that day! And yet, in the middle of 
mv grief, I made Naomi kneel down, 
I remember, and I held 
then, Naomi lisping the words after 
me, I thanked God aloud for having 
taken our of his 
Ile was away—when was papa not 


Debbie, and 


mother out reach! 
away ?—and [I wrote to him—such a 
letter! If my father loves me little 
now, he may well be excused on the 
score of that letter alone.” 

She breast heaving, 
her frame atremble. 


pauses, her 
every nerve in 
** And your life after this? ” 
ton presently, but in an altered voice. 


asks Dan- 


Something in her story has touched 
him curiously—touched him in a wide- 
ly different fashion to “aught that 
Leah’s philosophy dreams of.” 

* Our life after this, M. Danton, can 
be summed up pretty accurately in 
one word—‘ neglect.’ Papa lived in a 
house in London for some years, and 
as we could be boarded at home a lit- 
tle more economically than at school, 
we were kept there. The 
looked after us, or did not 
us, Sometimes 
went through the pretence of a go- 
Sometimes we improved our 
Deb- 
bie was always sick, and as papa said 


servants 
look after 
as they chose. we 
verness. 
minds at a cheap day-school. 


there was no money for expensive 
nurses, we elder ones had to look af- 
ter best But for 
Deb I would have run away—I swear 
Iwould. TIused to tell papa so with 
delightful frankness whenever he re- 


her «as we could. 
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proached me for any of my domestic 
shortcomings. And all this time, you 
must know, we kept up ‘an appear- 
ance.’ Papahad relatives and friends 
in London, and these people came to 
smart dinners occasionally, and we 
children had to put on smart dresses, 
and tell our little falsehoods, and act 
our little filial tableaux with papa. 
Well, well! Why should you be inter- 


ested in such a history? Years went 


on—the London house got too dear for 
us, I supposed—I have never attempt- 


ed to understand papa’s money mat- 
ters, At all events we left it, and be- 
gin to drift about from 
lodging, from boarding-house to board- 
We 


have had many near chances of be- 


lodging to 
ing-house, as you see us now. 


coming rich, M. Danton, but, some- 
how, all have fallen through our fin- 
gers. Once papa was engaged to a 
Nabob’s widow, and the bank contain- 
ing her thirty thousand pounds broke 
the week before the intended wedding. 
And 
ringe breakfast was all but ordered 
for an elderly young lady, with a 
Manchester papa, who went wrong 
about settlements at the last. As for 
me—if you knew the number of excel- 
lent matches I have just not made!” 

‘“*A poor lookout for Mr. Chamber- 
Danton 


once, at Cheltenham, the mar- 


layne,” remarks somewhiit 
dryly. 

“Oh, Iam not speaking of the pres- 
ent occasion, of course. There is no 
one sufficiently interested in the mat- 
ter to forbid the banns this time.” 

“You believe that? 
his voice falters—(How terribly in 
earnest he is! thinks Leah)—‘ sup- 
pose some one deeply interested in 
the matter were to forbid the banns at 


Suppose” — 


this moment.” 

“Tt is very unkind of you to joke, 
M. Danton.” 

“Twas never further from joking 
in my life, Miss Paseal.” 

“Well then, what do you mean? I 
declare I have not the very faintest 
idea. Please tell me.” 

Not for one instant does she lose 
her self-possession, although she loves. 
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A declaration—all the debatable 
ground that borders on a declaration— 
is such familiar territury to Leah Pas- 
cal. 

“IT mean that J forbid them,” says 
Danton—his peremptory, most un- 
lover-like tone startles her—* and for 
reasons, odd as it may seem to you, 
unconnected with banks, settlements, 
or money in any shape. Thinking, 
not of these, but of the somewhat 
graver issues of life and death, Miss 
Pascal, J forbid the banns!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“SPARE HIM!” 
LEAH remains chilled and silent, 
and after a minute Danton goes on: 
“If I could feel like the stranger I 
really am to you, Miss Pascal, I should 
doubtless have made my bow, offered 
my congratulations, with the rest. 
These things crowd so thickly round 
a professional man’s path that life 
might be spent in vain interference 
were he to speak his mind about every 
ill-omened marriage he is foreed to 
witness. But I am _ interested too 
deeply, perhaps, in your welfare, and 
I cannot see the sacrifice without at 
least raising my voice in warning. 
It were better for you and Chamber- 
layne both to die than make the 


promises you purpose making to each 
other next Wednesday.” 
“T—am exceedingly obliged to you, 


M. Danton,” says Leah stiffly. She 
had nerved herself to listen to an out- 
burst of passion, however wild; but 
was by no means prepared for a phy- 
sician’s lecture. ‘ Mr. Chamberlayne 
and myself should be greatly flattered 
by your ‘ professional ’ solicitude!” 
“Chamberlayne would be the first 
person to see the sense of my opin- 
ions,” returns Danton. ‘In the 
course of the few words we exchanged 
the other night Chamberlayne said 
enough to convince me that he judges 
accurately of his own state. Plain 
language, in a matter like this, is 
best—I will speak plainly—his is a 
13 
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disease from which there are few re- 
coveries, Miss Pascal.” 

“T am sure I don’t know 
that. In these days it seems that 
everything can be cured. Papa has 
had the best advice in Paris, and Dr. 
Ducie himself says that with care 
and quiet——” 

“Dr. Ducie! For a hundred-franc 
fee, what will Ducie not say? Care 
and quiet may prolong the poor fel- 
low’s life. They will never patch him 
into even decent health again. Ducie 
knows it as well as I do.” 

“TIT would not forsake the man I 
loved,” says Leah—yes, positively she 
can bring her lips to use that word 
‘loved ” would 
not forsake the man I loved because 
of his infirmities. When I first prom- 
ised to marry Jack Chamberlayne he 
was in no robuster health than he is 
now.” 

“Then I have nothing further to 
urge. <A sacrifice made in such a 
spirit is, of course, heroic. One 
ment longer, if you will have the pa- 
tience to listen, and I shall have done. 
You are not over strong yourself.” 

And again Danton’s voice fulters, 
betrays him; again Leal prepares to 
temper justice with mercy! 

‘““Not over strong? Why I have 
never had a day’s sickness in my life, 
and yet I have nursed Deb through 
measles, chicken-pox—every disease 
under the sun, without help from any 
Your fault, M. 
I mean to live until lama 


about 


with steadiness—‘ I 


mo- 


one. science is at 
Danton. 
hundred years old 

“Properly taken care of, there is 
not the you 
should not do so.” 

‘And what do you call being prop- 
erly taken care of? ” 

“Shall I tell you?” Involuntarily 
his arm presses the fingers tliat rest 
there. ‘In the first place, then, your 
life ought to be spent without excite- 
ment.” 

« Excitement is my life. You might 
just as well tell me to go without 
food.” 

‘“‘Without excitement, absolutely. 


” 


slightest reason why 
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Without late hours, crowded rooms, 
stimulants, opiates, cosmetics, or any 
of the other thousand poisons that a 
career of fashion entails.” 

“Good heaven! We are getting 
tragic! And instead of these? ” 

* Instead of these, for the next two 
years at least, © monotonous, sopor- 
ific kind of existence in some very dif- 
ferent climate to London or Paris. 
Your days spent out of doors, your even- 
ings alone with——Well, you would 
not be sent into exile, I suppose, with- 
out one companion. Not «single din- 
ner-party, nota ball or theatre; none 
of the haste and whirl and fever of 
town life, which, with a temperament 
like yours—ah, you talk, of tragedy, 
but I am very serious—witli a tem- 
perament like yours, can have but one 
most tragic ending!” 

He pauses, and Leah is silent. As 
near a declaration as a man can go 
without actually declaring himself 
Danton has gone: and yet—yet, he 
does not stand committed! And they 
are fast emerging toward the Place 
de la Concorde: another two minutes, 
they will be under the gas-lights, 
among the crowd again, and his fate 
will rest in his owa hands. still. 
“Spare him,” whispers the better part 
of Leah Paseal’s nature. ‘He loves 
you, as these Quixotic sort of men do 
love, and you—would not part with a 
tithe of your coming riches for his 
sike. Spare him the present humilia- 
tion, the lasting shame of rejection.” 
But the whisper is all too weak to 
combat the promptings of vanity. 
Every woman who is a practised co- 
quette is apt to be more coquette than 
woman in moments of temptation. 

“You offer an alluring picture, I 
must confess, M. Danton. The dolce 


far niente for two years, and a slave— 
I think you said I might be allowed a 
slave ?—to carry out all my little whims 
and humors. Oddly enough ’’—she 
adds this in a graver tone—* your ad- 


vice, almost word for word, was given 
to papa about me once by our old 
doctor in London—the same doctor 
who had attended mamma. Deb was 
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ill, and quite by accident he felt my 
pulse one day. It is the queerest, 
shakiest morsel of a pulse in the world. 
Judge for yourself.” 

And she stops, and taking her hand 
from Danton’s arm, holds out her 
wrist to him. Just here, it chances, 
there is an opening among the inter- 
laced chestnut boughs overhead, and 
the pale starlit heaven shines full on 
Leah’s face, radiant with a look of ten- 
derness such as, I think, it never wore 
till this instant; a look, perhaps, of 
that dead mother whose beauty, rather 
than whose soul, she has inherited. 

“Quick, faint, irregular. I know 
beforehand all the trite physicians’ 
jargon. Tell me something quite 
new this time, M. Danton.’ 

The slender wrist on which his fin- 
gers press is warm, the lips, with 
their pleading sweetness, are close to 
his. Many a stronger man than Dan- 
ton has fallen before seduction less po- 
tent. Ie answers—not in trite phy- 
sicians’ jargon, not, certainly by the 
telling of anything new—and Leah 
bows, for the first time during her 
twenty years of life, the captive not 
the captor! 


CHAPTER XII. 
AT THE CAFE CHANTANT. 

AN hour passes, and they are slowly 
sauntering along the Champs Elysées 
still—Elysian fields, in truth, for one 
pair of foolish hearts on this voluptu- 
ous autumn night. They go back day 
by day, almost minute by minute, 
over every stage of their brief ac- 
quaintance. They retrace the looks, 
the words by which their love has pro- 
gressed; argue hotly as to which be- 
gan to like the other first, have a seri- 
ous quarrel as to which will like the 
other longest. They speak of the fu- 
ture vaguely, brightly, as people speak 
who know that life is to be gone 
through hand in hand. And all this 
time, no mention of Jack Chamber- 
layne, of Colonel Pascal, of October 
the 15th, Leah’s marriage day. For one 
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brief hour they are lovers, as uncon- 
ditionally as though no prior claim 
bound either of them—as much cut off 
from sordid care or presentiment as 
were the first pair of lovers in the 
garden. One hour: then comes the 
moment of awakening. 

“IT have written my prescription,” 
Danton whispers, ‘*and you must fol- 
low it, dearest.” Dearest! And sixty 
minutes ago it was M. Danton, Miss 
Pascal: a week ago, and each had 
not heard the other’s name. ‘Two 
years at least spent tranquilly in the 
South——” 

“With my slave to wait upon me?” 

“With your slave to wait upon you. 
Afterward, a life of quiet obscurity in 
some place where your slave may 
minister a little to the good of others 
as well as to his own happiness. These 
are the physician’s orders. Shall you, 
or shall I, be the first to make them 
known to your father?” 

“To—to papa?” she stammers; 
“T don’t think I quite understand you. 
Make known our secret ” 

“To your father, and also, of course, 
to Mr. Chamberlayne. I will do as 
you wish to the letter—will bear the 
whole burthen of guilt undivided— 
this evening, if you choose! And yet, 
Leah, would it not be better to put me 
altogether out of sight at present, and 
rest your conduct upon the soundest 
basis of all—your own want of love 
for the man you are engaged to mar- 
pyr” 

But not a syllable can Leah force 
herself to utter in reply. Danton, 
who is accustomed to be tolerably in 
earnest in most things, takes it for 
granted that, with all her levity, the 
girl is either false or faithful; has defi- 
nitely foresworn, or definitely trans- 
ferred her allegiance. Leah, who 
knows herself to be only playing— 
horribly serious though the comedy 
has grown—shrinks uneasily from the 
question which must put her sincerity 
to the test. She has been surprised 
into loving much as an actress may be 
surprised into shedding genuine tears; 
and while she is half ashamed of her 
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own folly, cannot face the inevitable 
shock of disillusionment without a 
pang. 

“It would be different,” she falters 
at lust—‘ don’t be angry with me for 
my weakness—it would kill me to 
have to bear your anger!—put your- 
self, for an instant, in my place, and 
tell me how I can act otherwise ?—it 
would be different if things had not 
gone so dreadfully far about poor 
Jack.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
‘dreadfully far.’ ” 

“Oh, well! Every one belonging to 
us in the world has been written to, 
and all our relations have sent me pres- 
ents, and Jack’s people, too. I have 
some hundred pounds’ worth of pres- 
ents, papa says—and there is the trous- 
seau bought—papa has run I don’t 
know how much in debt to pay for it 
—and even the breakfast ordered!” 
Leah, gaining firmness with 
every corroborative detail as to the 
adamantine nature of her fate. 

Danton, on this, turns round, and, 
loosening the hand which «a moment 
before was pressed so closely on his 


adds 


arm, looks long and steadily into his 
companion's face. 

“If it is beyond your strength to 
give up Chamberlayne, may Task why 
you are here, in the Champs Elysées, 
with me?” he cries sternly. ‘For 
once, let me hear the truth—give me 
an honest answer. I have misunder- 
stood you long enough.” 

The tone, the question are almost 
brutal. And Leah loves him better 
than she has ever loved him yet. 

“IT am here because I am utterly, 
despicably weak,” she exclaims. 
“And _ still I don’t know that you 
should be cruel enough to blame me! 


Papa's poverty is not my fault. I 


cannot help being forced to marry for 
money any more than I can help car- 
ing—caring too much—— ” 

And then, a tremble of the perfect 
Danton relents: at 
the end of another minute is asking 
forgiveness for his “cruelty.” A girl 
with indifferently shaped features and 


lip—tears!—and 
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a sallow skin might have said precise- 
ly what Leah said, and produced no 
effect upon a lover of average sense, 
save that of repulsion. But when 
beauty utters plaintive little mercena- 
ry sentiments, with tears in her eyes, 
and trembling lips, who can withstand 
her? Not Danton: though few men 
have had sharper experience on the 
score of mercenary beauty, and the 
kind of shaping it is apt to give to the 
lives of others. 

They settle everything by a compro- 
mise; in fewer words, they settle noth- 
ing. They love (on this cardinal 
point there is thrown no shadow of a 
doubt), and Leah swears to be faithful 
to her love—if she can; perhaps the 
wisest outh a woman of her strength 
can make. Only let her have to-mor- 
row for reflection. Let Danton 
away to his friends at Fontainebleau, 
and give her time to think, commune 
with her own heart, cast about her for 
what chances of salvation may yet be 
open. Above all, let them keep si- 
lence respecting to-night. With the 
cup of Paradise at her very lips, Leah 
would still be a woman of the world; 
tremblingly alive to the risk, not so 


wr 
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much of what she does as of what she 
Let no one in 
Mme. Bonchrétien’s house have a sus- 
picion of her imprudence; until the 
moment arrives when the truth may 
be heard of all men. And mean- 
while—— 

‘*Meanwhile,” says Danton, taking 
her hand, and drawing it again within 
his ‘for one more hour—one 
more half hour—I hear the clocks 
striking the quarter already—you are 
Leah, my own, tome! Not Miss Pas- 
cal, not Mrs. Chamberlayne. Well, 
half an hour’s happiness is an enor- 
mous gain in a man’s life. I am 
thankful for it. Don’t let us speak of 
to-morrow again, love. There is no 
to-morrow for me.” 

His voice is changed, but tender as 
ever; and Leah, with a sense of re- 
lief, sighs forth some pretty platitudes 
about 
then 


does being discovered. 


9 


ari, 


his goodness, his generosity, 
nestles closer to his side. It 
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would require a revelation from heay- 
en to tell her what feelings have been 
resolutely put to death in Danton’s 
breast at this moment. 

Exceedingly few women and men 
understand each other when they are 
How miust it 
fare when they are under the blinding 
influence of love? Danton is unworld- 
ly to a fault, Leah worldly almost to a 
virtue. With hand clasped in hand— 
aye, with heart beating against heart— 
a gulf, deep as the nethermost hell, 
must ever yawn between these two. 
And still, for a brief space longer, 
they are one. Though intellects be 
severed wide as froin pole, 
though spirits differ in quality as gold 
from clay, love, youth, and a silent 
autumn night can produce sympa- 
thies that seem so faultless—while 
they last. 

They walk on slowly, miserly of 
every instant spent together, until 
they reach the Rond Point. Then 
all at once Miss Paseal discovers that 
she is tired, and that nothing will re- 
fresh her so much 2s listening to the 
music at a monster Café Chantant 
about a hundred and fifty yards fur- 
ther on. 

The music is vulgar, Danton objects; 
the crowd more than corresponds to 
the music. No matter; Leal will have 
her way. Even in a moment which 
may be termed the supreme experi- 
ence of human life, in the first bewil- 
derment of passion, this restless, con- 


in their sober senses. 


pole 


tradictory nature is dissatisfied, craves 
for some other emotion besides the ac- 
tual one. It is not enough to feel—- 
Leah Pascal must see, be see; must 
have an though the first 
chance acquaintance who recognizes 
her may bring shipwreck to every 
dearest ambition of her heart. And 
to the Cafe Chantant they go. 

The old, old scene awaits them. A 
woman in white satin and bare shoul- 


audience 


ders, singing such songs as the Paris- 
ians affect, with brazen voice and ges- 
tures; citizens accompanied by wife 
and daughters, citizens accompanied 
by other than wife and daugliters, list- 
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ening; punch, bitter beer, gas, tobac- 
co smoke; a good many gay women’s 
dresses, a good many women’s faces 
the reverse of gay: who wants a de- 
scription of a Cafe Chantant in Octo- 
ber? 

Well, Leah Pascal enjoys it. The 
songs are—such songs as the Parisians 
affect—she does not understand a word 
of them. The music is atrocious—she 
does not know one note from another, 
A tinkling Champs Elysées orchestra, 
or a ballad artistically sung, are ac- 
companiments simply to whatever 
scene of her own life Leah Pascal may 
be enacting. And as to the crowd— 
inasmuch as a crowd has eyes and can 
admire, even this one is more conge- 
nial to Leal’s taste than solitude. Her 
graceful figure shows, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy shawl that muffles it; 
the thickest veil can only partially 
conceal her well poised head and 
throat. Not a man who passes but 
gives her one of the looks which to 
Leah are essential as the air she 
breathes; quickly followed by a glance, 
such as men do bestow upon the com- 
panion of a beautiful woman, at Dan- 
ton. 

In every recollection of lost joy, itis 
said, there is always one special re- 
membrance that predominates—an 
hour, a@ moment that surpassed all 
others in intensity, and which memory 
unconsciously chooses as the ineffiuce- 
able type and model of the rest. Little 
as she knows it, Leah, during the next 
three minutes, is probably standing at 
such a pinnacle, is tasting happiness 
for which regret may vainly sicken in 
the time to come: vanity flattered; 
the craving for excitement, which to 
her is a pliysical need, gratified; and 
love, strong as heaven has given her 
to feel, warming her heart. 

During the next three minutes. 
Then, turning away from the or- 
chestra and singing people, she sees 
straight before her, and freezes as she 
sees, Lord Stair. 

He stands alone under the gaslights, 
scarcely a dozen yards ahead, conspic- 


uous by reason of his tall stature, his 
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high-bred British air, among the crowd 
of small Parisians. His face is impas- 
sive as fate itself. Not a glance in the 
direction of Leah and Danton betrays 
that he has recognized them. He is 
studying the little pink concert bill he 
holds in his hand, and seems quietly 
attentive to the roulades of the lady in 
shoulders and satin on the stage. But 
Leah knows, feels that she is on the 
brink of deadliest peril, and a faintness 
seizes her for very terror. 

“Keep yourself calm,” Danton 
whispers. ‘If you are mine, will not 
the whole world, Lord Stair included, 
know it? How can it matter that you 
have been seen with me in any place, 
at any hour?” 

Take me away, or I shall faint,” 
‘* You don’t know how ea- 
sily I faint. Take me home—any- 
where away from him! Oh, M. Dan- 
ton, veiled, disguised like this, I must 
Tell me, on your honor, that 


she gasps. 


pe safe! 
you think me safe!” 

Danton leads her back, as quickly as 
But 
crowd has become denser, and before 


he can, through the crowd. the 
they can get free of it Lord Stair passes 
them so close that his showing no re- 
cognition, even of Danton, is curious, 
The lights are at their utmost brillian- 
cy in this particular spot. They shine 
full upon Leah’s shrouded, trembling 
figure; they cause the golden mouches 
to stand out in traitorous distinctness 
upon her fatally chosen skirts. And 
it is a boast of Lord Stair’s that he 
never overlooks, never forgets, one de- 
tail of a woman’s dress. Leah feels 
as though her salvation must hang up- 
on his want of memory now. 

Clinging tight to Danton’s arm, she 
finds herself at length in darkness and 
fresh air again, and half turning sees 
Lord Stair moving slowly in an oppo- 
site direction, his face coolly impassive 
as before, the little pink programme 
in his hand: Withany other man she 
might feel herself safe. Any other 
man would have recognized or not re- 
ecognized her. Not so Lord Stair. To 
get the weak into his power, and keep 
them there, is one of Lord Stair’s pet 
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foibles. Five, ten years hence, Leah 
Pascal feels that she may meet him, 
not knowing if he suspects her; worse 
still, not knowing to what kind of use 
his suspicions may be turned. 

All the bloom is off their love talk. 
The trembling fingers, the agitated 
voice bear unmistakable witness as to 
the exrnestness of Leah’s terrors; and 
by that very earnestness Danton can 
measure, only too well, the probable 
duration of her faith to himself. 

“If you are to be mine, will the 
whole world not know it? How can 
it matter in what place, at what hour, 
you have been seen with me?” 

He repents his former consolation, 
with more of the same nature, and 
Leal auswers almost petulantly. 
Everything is undecided; the truth 
will have to be broken gradually, de- 
corously. Whateverthe circumstances, 
whatever her real innocence, society 
would never pardon a woman for such 
an imprudence as she has committed. 

“Society! Ah, to be sure, you care 
for the opinion of society,” cries Dan- 
ton hastily. ‘Forgive me, Leah—I 
am a fool! At every moment I—I 
misjudge you, child. Now the thing 
is to get you out of this ‘imprudence’ 
without loss of tine, throw Lord Stair 
and every one else as much off the 
scent as may be.” 

He walks on with her rapidly down 
the Champs Elysées and across the 
Place de la Concorde; then turns into 
the rue de Luxembourg, and after a 
minute or so bids Leah wait under the 
shadow of a porte cochere while he 
hails 2 finere. They are now at the 
corner of the rue du Mont Thaber, not 
two hundred yards distant from Mme. 
Bonchrétien’s house. ‘And IT ean be 
of no further use, Miss Paseal,” says 
Danton, as he hands her into the car- 
riage. “IT am a quick walker, and 
will keep you in sight till you are safe 
home; but you are better without me 
than with me. Tell the driver to ring 
—to ring loudly—and do you yourself 
walk straight up into the drawing- 
room among them all. If you are 
questioned—you have been spending 
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the evening with a friend—a dozen ex- 
cuses will, I am sure, occur readily to 
you in case ’’—even by the uncertain 
lamplight she can see the quiver of 
his lip—‘‘in case, after all, you find it 
convenient to disown your walk in the 
Champs Elysées. Good night.” 

“Oh, M. Danton, are we to part 
like this?” 

She will make no money sacrifice 
for him; she is shivering with fear lest 
the paltry two hours’ happiness she 
has accorded him should be discovered. 
And yet to lose one iota of his regard 
is agony. If it were possible to have 
money with all that money brings, 
and love such as this man could give, 
safely hidden away so that it should 
never shame her, yet lending mean- 
ing, color, warmth to the chill elitter 
of her lot! If one could unite heaven 
and earth, God and mainmon, honest 
love and a dishonest, sordid marriage! 
Alas, what lives are wasted, what 
hearts broken, over this endeavor, this 
plastering together of the true and 
false, “with vain intent to manufac- 
ture therefrom the plausible!” 

“IT shall see you to-morrow early, 
M. Danton. Don’t make me pass an 
utterly miserable night by parting 
fom me so coldly.” 

“Coldly!” 

The driver, with folded arms, with 
stolidly unseeing face, sits on his box; 
the passers-by are few; Danton and 
Leah are as much alone as though a 
hundred starlit leagues Jay between 
them and Paris. He takes both her 
hands in his, clasps them, and then— 
he leans forward and kisses her. 

“T shall see you to-morrow evening, 
Leah, not a moment earlier. Sucha 
resolution as you have yet to make 
will want four-and-twenty hours’ hard 
thinking at least.” 

“You will find me fixed as I am 
now,” she exelaims, carried for a sec- 
ond fairly out of herself.  * What 
would be the loss of friends, of the 
whole world to me? How ean I ever 
be false to you after to-night? ” 

“And if you are ‘false,’ as you call 
it, I forgive you, my poor little Leah. 
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Remember, I told you so beforehand. 
In being false to me you will be true 
to all the substantial goods of this 
life.” 

“Except the greatest good of all,” 
murmurs Leah, the tears glistening in 
her eyes, her features working with 
emotion. ‘If I had never known you, 
substantial goods, as you call them, 
might have satisfied me—not now.” 

So they part. Danton pays the 
coachman his fare, and directs him 
where to stop in the Rue Castiglione ; 
and in two minutes’ time Leah, like 
one awakening from a dream, finds 
herself ascending the familiar stair- 
case of Mme. Bonehrétien’s house. 

Now, if she can only contrive to 
reach the shelter of her own room un- 
seen. Miss Smith, respectful of man- 
ner, coldly inistrustful of face, opened 
the porte cochtre to admit her, and 
has already returned to the salon. If 
Leah can but make her way unnoticed 
past the Argus eyes that haunt that 
dreadful first floor, she will be safe. 
But no such happy chance stands her 
friend. The salon door is open, and 
old Major Macnamurdo, busily mix- 
ing hot whiskey and water at an end 
table, sees and speaks to her. To 
shrink from notice after this were 
more hazardous than to confront it. 
Leah decides quickly—and with Lord 
Stair safely out of the house, what 
danger is there, in fact, for her to dread 
—she throws back her veil; callsupone 
of the smiles of command in which, as 
we know, she is a proficient, and an- 
swering Major Macnamurdo’s remark 
With a jest, passes on into the salon. 

Lord Stair himself stands before the 


fireplace. 


CITAPTER XIII. 

M. DANTON’S WIFE. 

Lorp STAIR stands calm and imper- 
turbable, just as Leah saw him half an 
hour ago at the Café Chantant in the 
Elysees ; 
being that he holds a tumbler of whis- 
key and water, instend of the little 
pink concert programme, in his hand. 


the only outward difference 
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From October till May it is a re- 
ceived usage in the Boncliretien estab- 
lishment that the boarders shall par- 
take of « mixture pleasantly called by 
Madame punch Anglais on Sunday 
evenings. It was Madame herself, I 
believe, who, in a genial mood, insti- 
tuted this conviviality, on account of 
**ces Messieurs” dining earlier to at 
tend the services of their faith: every 
glass of spirits being charged as an ex- 
tra in **ces Messieurs’ ” 
As Leah enters, Mr. Pettingall, the 
Comtesse, and Mrs. Amiral Tom-son 
are sipping their punch with gusto, be- 
fore the fire (with the thermometer at 
eighty, Désiré builds the after-dinner 
fire high as ever); Lord Stair sips, or 


weekly bill. 


goes through the form of sipping, his. 
And Leali’s soul prophesies evil on the 
spot. Lord Stair is not drinking Ma- 
dame’s Sunday whiskey, is not keep- 
ing up Sunday conversation with Mr, 
Pettingall, for nothing. 

She throws back her veil, loosens 
her shawl, and with her heart beating 
till she can hear its beats, walks in 
amid them all, as steadily as she will 
walk up the church on her father’s arm 
next Wednesday. You will not find 
one woman in a thousand but possesses 
this kind of courage, as useful, perhaps, 
in its lowly way, as the fine animal 
contempt of danger that enables men 
to face sunk fences and five-barred 
gates in the pursuit of foxes, or mi- 
trailleuses and Martini rifles in the 
quest of glory. Lord Stair fixes his 
eyes—when he is extraordinarily in 
earnest Lord Stair’s eyes lose all their 
obliquity—full upon her face, and 
Leah returns the look unflinchingly. 

* You have been out—to church, of 
course?” he remarks, pushing up a 
chair for her—an odd sort of marked 
gallantry in bis manner. 

*T have been out, but not to church, 
Lord Stair,” returns Leah with com- 
posure. ‘Evening chureh is a work 
of supererogation out of my line.” 

“Tt is deeply to be regretted,” says 
old Mr. Pettingall sanctimoniously— 
‘thank you, Macnamurdo, you may 
mix me another half-glass, with rather 
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less water this time—deeply to be re- 
gretted that the English residents in 
Paris avail themselves so little of the 
appointed observances of their church. 
I may say that it is a pity the English 
residents in Paris put aside so many 
of the other observances which in 
our own Protestant country are en- 
forced.” 

Lord Stair, on the deliverance of 
this little homily, coughs into his hand 
and looks moral. Mrs. Amiral Tom- 
son and the Comtesse shake their 
heads with meaning, and give each a 
side glance at Miss Pascal. It is evi- 
dent, Leah sees, that public opinion, 
the chameleon public opinion of a 
boarding-house, is against her. Nota 
soul among them, unless it be Lord 
Stair, can know anything definite 
about herself and Danton. But suspi- 
cion germs, like those of other dis- 
eases, float in the air, imperceptible to 
sight or touch, yet fulfilling their 
deadly office only too surely. Desire 
knows that M. Danton visited the 
chamber of la petite, mademoiselle be- 


ing present. Rose, the chambermaid, 


knows that the rooms of the young la- 
dies were vacant during the afternoon, 
and that music and voices were heard 
from the salon of M. Danton. Miss 
Smith, silent as the tomb, but still a 
wom:n, knosvs that Leah Paseal and 
M. Danton left the house in each 
other’s company at ten o'clock, and 
that Leah Paseal returned alone at 
midnicht. 

With such materials in existence, 
how should suspicion not be rife? And 
how should suspicion, once engender- 
ed, be other than rancorous? The le- 
gitimate lover a millionnaire, the un- 
lawful one a pauper: could infidelity 
blacker to Christian eyes be con- 
ceived of than this upon whose brink 
Leah Paseal stands? 

Mr. Pettingall delivers his homily; 
Lord Stair coughs into his hand and 
looks moral; the glances of the old la- 
dies are in themselves a whole concor- 
dance. Leah’s courage waxes faint. 
And twenty minutes ago she was 
ready to brave the world—wished there 
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were more worlds than one to brave 
—for Danton’s sake. 

The entrance of Colonel Pascal 
causes a momentary diversion of inter- 
est. The Prince Charming returns in 
excellent spirits from his club, where, 
indeed, every one, save his future son- 
in-law, has smiled upon him. With a 
daughter on the eve of realizing » 
hundred thousand pounds, ’tis surpris- 
ing how genial even club acquaint- 
ance will become—men whio, 2 month 
before, never could recollect one’s 
name for twenty-four hours at a 
stretch. Just in time for a glass of 
Madame’s punch! Well, this is better 
luck than he deserved. Seeing no 
light in the entrance hall, he half fear- 
ed to find the salon deserted. ‘* How 
are you, my dear Mrs. Tomson? Mac- 
namurdo, your rheumatism better, I 
hope. What, Leah, in the drawing- 
room still? Then my poor little pet 
up stairs is better than Chamberlayne’s 
accounts lead me to fear. I need 
scarcely make the inquiry.” 

“Little Deborah has passed a quiet 
evening, I thank you, Colonel,” re- 
marks Miss Smith in her chill mono- 
tone. “I have been sitting since tea 
time at Deborah’s side. The child has 
scarcely stirred.” 

Miss Smith! One enemy more than 
she counted on. Leah's cold iingers 
clasp each other tighter. Oh, if Dan- 
ton were but here! With him she al- 
most feels that it would be a relief to 
stand up boldly, and facing them all, 
tell the truth. Without him—well, if 
falseliood be necessary, she feels that 
she can tell that too—better without 
him probably than in his presence. 

«* And—and you, Leal?” says Colo- 
nel Pascal, turning to his daughter. 
“Ah, I see; you have been spending 
the evening out. At Rosiua Sherring- 
ton’s, of course?” 

Rosina Sherrington is Leal’s one 
young lady friend in Paris, her pro- 
spective chief bridesmaid. They meet 
daily for conferences on wreatlis, veils, 
flounces, and favors; they kiss when 
they part and meet, love, detest, con- 
fide in, and betray each other by turns. 
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As the future course of Leah’s life will 
run widely apart from Miss Sherring- 
ton’s, I may be brief in speaking of 
her. 

“You have spent the evening with 
Rosina?” repeats Colonel Pascal a lit- 
tle tartly, Has not Jack, between 
every change from gin and potash to 
brandy and soda, been growling fierce- 
ly about Leah’s “cussed caprice” of 
the afternoon? ‘And yet, when 
Chamberlayne called, I understand 
Deb was too sick for you to see him?” 

Leah makes no answer. She is not 
indisposed toward falsehood on a large 
and saving scale; to tell paltry un- 
truths that to-morrow may expose is 
not the sort of weakness to which she 
is prone. She makes no answer; her 
father eyes her more sharply; all the 
suspicious old faces round the fire eye 
her more sharply. Quietly and natu- 
rally Lord Stair steps in to the rescue. 

“Chamberlayne has to learn the 
grand lesson life teaches all of us— 
that a woman’s will is never to be 
questioned. A lover! Why, my dear 
fellow ’—he is addressing himself to 
Colonel Pascal—* a pretty woman may 
have a lover any day. But a friend, 
a dear, detested female friend, to dis- 
cuss next Wednesday’s toilets with! 
What chance has Chamberlayne, has 
any man, against a rival like that?” 

The good humor returns to Colonel 
Paseal’s fuce—it is the first time in this 
mortal life he has been called ** my 
dear fellow” by a viscount—and Leah 
breathes once more. She is saved, 
and in spite of herself her eyes give a 
quick look of gratitude at Lord Stair. 
Friend or enemy, Lord Stair, it is evi- 
dent, means to play his game like a 
gentleman, will keep her counsel and 
his own, at least until war be openly 
declared between them. 

But though the danger as regards 
Leah be tided over, publie feeling is 
still at white heat against Danton. I 
have before said that this out-at-elbows 
medical student is no favorite with 
what may be called the titled people 
of the house. Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, 
Mme. Ila Comtesse de Miramion, 
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Churchwarden Pettingall (erewhile 
fraudulent banker’s clerk), all dislike 
him with the bitter dislike such small 
souls know toward everything in hu- 
man nature that is beyond their com- 
prehension. A man who has aban- 
doned the Church of England and a 
family living in the Church of Eng- 
land, who attends sick theatre people 
for nothing, who smokes cigarettes in 
a salon, sings French love songs on 
Sunday, wears threadbare coats, and 
gives away his money like a prince: 
what should these good old Pharisees 
feel but horror against a reprobate so 
utterly outside the pale of thelr salva- 
tion? 

“T remarked that M. Danton dined 
at home to-day,” says the Comtesse, 
dexterously choosing a quiet moment 
for the insertion of her pin point. ‘It 
is not often we are favored with M. 
Danton’s society on a Sunday.” 

“IT wish we had more of his society 
at all times,” says Lord Stair, “I 
am sure there are very excellent qual- 
ties in M. Danton, if one could only 
get to know him better.” 

Never was the damnation of faint 
Everybody 
gives a shake of the head, and looks 
dubious; even Miss Smith coughs 
mournfully. Old Major Macnamurdo, 
meekest, least malicious of mankind, 


praise more effectual. 


observes that he has long held one 
opinion on the subject, which is—that 
M. Danton is his own enemy—Major 
Macnamurdo would not mind telling 
the young man the same thing to his 
face—his own worst enemy. 

‘* Whenever other excuses are want- 
ing for the palliation of error, we are 
accustomed to hear the same sophistry 
advanced.” Thus speaks Mr. Pettin- 
gall, in his biggest didacties. ‘* Un- 
fortunately, sir, when a man is_ his 
own enemy, he is the enemy, nine 
times out of ten, of society at large, 
and of those laws—ahem !—those fund- 
amental moral laws, by which society 
is held together, and the welfare of its 
members generally secured.” 

There is a little pause, as when a 
preacher comes to * thirdly” in his 
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sermon. Then, “I have never,” 
Lord Stair remarks—* pardon me if I 
seem to differ with you, Mr. Pettin- 
gall—but I have never really heard of 
any authentic instance in which M. 
Danton had transgressed the Deca- 
logue. I respect the absent too 
much,” adds Lord Stair, ‘to defend 
them. Still Iam an enemy to vague 
accusations. With what particular 
sin is M. Danton charged?” 

“Tt might be more appropriate to 
ask, ‘With what is M. Danton not 
charged?’” Mr. Pettingall here low- 
ers his voice, in deference, it may be 
assumed, to Leah’s youth and inno- 
cence. “Why, you yourself, my 
lord, must have seen the class of per- 
sons with whom he unblushingly ap- 
pears in public.” Oh, Mr. Pettingall, 
with what class of persons does my 
lord appear, in public and otherwise, 
unblushingly, always? ‘I regret to 
have to say these things in our good 
Miss Smith’s presence; but both she 
and our worthy Madame are aware of 
my views on this point. M. Danton 
is not a person whose moral character 
will bear investigation.” 

The tone of Mr. Pettingall’s voice, 
the whole expression of his face, be- 


tray the scandal-monger possessed of 


a secret—the seandal-monger possess- 
ed of a secret that his soul burns to 
divulge. 

“T have never analyzed the cause 
of my feelings,” 
Pascal, pulling down one long whis- 


remarks Colonel 


ker until he can inspect its quality out 
of the corner of his eyes; ** but from 
the first moment Monsieur um—ah— 
Danton and I met, we—well we did 
not love each other—a case, simply, 
of Mr. Fell, I suppose. Elective an- 
tipathy, don’t they call it?” 

“And yet he really is gifted, 
pers the little old Comtesse. ‘I de- 
clare that ut de poitrine makes me 
forget all my prejudices—and I am 
very prejudiced. A man who out- 
rages the bien séances as M. Danton 
does is a source of constant trial to 
one’s nerves.” 

“A pity he don’t display his talents 


” 


sim- 
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on the stage, the proper place for 
them,” remarks Mrs. Amiral Tomson, 
in her grand bassoon. ‘J heard him 
bravouraring as I put on my bonnet 
this afternoon, and I could not help 
thinking, on a Sunday, especially, the 
performance was rather theatrical for 
a house like this—a house that adver- 
tises a Protestant partner in Brad- 
shaw! What do you say, Miss Pas- 
cal?” 

**T say,” cries Leah, raising her 
eyes with a sudden glitter in their 
yellow depths, ‘that I abhor the prac- 
tice of stabbing in the dark, and de- 


, 


spise the assassins who practise it! 
Accuse M. Danton of any sin, any 
crime you like, all of you. But do it 
openly, when he is present. Give 
him a chance of self-defence.” 

*““You speak warmly, young lady,” 
says old Mr. Pettingall; but he does 
not look at her. He stands his back 
to the fire-place, his face upturned to 
Madame’s grand gilt-and-plaster chan- 
delier. “It is, however, possible to 
understand—it is really quite possible 
to understand how a person like this 
M. Danton may exercise an influence 
over young and imaginative minds. 
The more reason, perhaps "—this as 
in half soliloguy—* why it becomes a 
duty to let him be known, henceforth, 
under his true colors.” 

Miss Smith, who, up to the present 
moment, has remained silent and 
downeast, now jumps up from her 
chair. ‘I should be glad if you will 
say nothing further against M. Dan- 
ton, sir. His private life, we know, 
has been unfortunate, but through no 
crime of his. M..Danton is the friend 
of all who need help. You, who have 
lived here so long, Mr. Pettingall, 
must know that as wellas Ido. His 
purse, his time are at the call of every 
distressed English person in Paris— 
of every beggar in the streets. But 
for us—for Madame Bonchrétien and 
me—he would leave himself without 
a sou in the world, without a coat to 
wear. M. Danton is the most noble, 
the most generous ad 

Miss Smith stops short, with a 
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moistened forehead, with quivering 
lips. After all, the right kind of 
woman’s heart beats in cette pauvre 
Smith’s breast. Traduce her friend, 
and you will see of what material she 
is made. Bonchrétien never speaks 
ill of any client; but then she never 
offends one. Miss Smith would quar- 
rel with the whole connection of the 
house sooner than listen quietly to a 
word in dispraise of Danton. 

“Tt is not to be supposed that M. 
Danton is devoid of every good qual- 
ity.” But it is evident from Mr. Pet- 
tingall’s tone that he makes this Chris- 
tian admission under protest. ‘ That 
he enjoys the esteem of Madame and 
vourself, Miss Smith, says much—for 
your own excellent hearts, at least. 
And I am quite ready to admit that 
he possesses the showy habit of indis- 
criminate aimsgiving, wrongly termed 
charity. Unhappily, my dear madam, 
we know—all experience teaches us— 
that habits of this kind may exist, in 
the same individual, side by side with 
the very gravest social laxity. 


Every 
one present is not aware, probably 
—alheni—ah !——” 

How he enjoys his task! how lov- 
ingly, lingeringly the words cling to 
his lips! 

*“*All the members of our little cir- 
cle are not aware, probably, of the 
lamentable circumstances of M. Dan- 
ton’s private life.” 

“T think most of us know to what 
you allude, suys Miss Smith. 
“To Mme. Bonchrétien and myself 
M. Danton has never made a secret 
of his misfortunes.” 

**But from society at large he keeps 
them hidden, enough!” cries 
Mrs. Tomson. ‘ However, we will 
have more of these 
sheep’s clothing. Mr. Pettingall, by 
my advice, is going to make the 
truth known publicly. You received 
a letter, Mr. Pettingall, some two 
months ago?” 

“From the 
female in 


* 49 
sir, 


dark 


no wolves in 


unknown 
Pettineall 


hand of an 
London.” Mr. 


drops his voice to the proper regula- 
tion pitch of malice, and general at- 
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tention grows profound. Even Lord 
the whole story 
beforehand—even Colonel Pascal con- 


Stair—who knows 
descend to become interested. 

“A letter from an unknown female, 
addressed to the clergyman or church- 
wardens of our Protestant church, and 
calling on them, in the interest of 
humanity, to ascertain if a person 
named Eugene Danton was still liv- 
traced, in Paris. 
Mysterious, inscrutable are the ways 
of Providence,” old Tartuffe, 
with stereotyped pious uplifting of the 
**Not only was the per- 


ing, or could be 


adds 


eyebrows. 
son sought to be traced—Eugene 
Danton and myself resided, as you all 
know, under the same roof!” 

“And the letter was from one of M. 
Danton’s old loves, of course,” sug- 
Lord Stair cheerfully. “The 
Nemesis of some fatal grande passion. 
Ah, Miss you ten 
years older you will know more about 


gests 


Paseal, when are 
that subject than you de now.” 
Leah is sitting rigid and silent; her 
face pale, but absolutely, unnaturally 
her 
hands, not a quiver of lip or eyelid be- 
traying her 
At Lord 


up with a smile. 


composed—not a movement of 


Stair’s remark she looks 
“When I am ten 
years older I shall probably think, as 
I do Lord Stair, that grande 
passions and everything belonging to 
That kind of 
Nemesis, at all events, is not likely to 


now, 


them are a mistake. 
trouble me.” 

“The the letter,” 
ceeds Mr. Pettingall, ** was a woman 
who had the all 
elaims upon M. Danton, and who, it 
seems, Christian 
spirit to desire a reconciliation with 
him. Had it not should 
have stirred no further in the matter. 
truth of what she 
stated, Miss Smith, and Mme. 
Bonchrétien, were present when I 
placed the communication in M. Dan- 
ton’s hands. You are aware that he 
did not attempt to deny the validity 
of the writer’s claim upon him?” 

*““M. Danton denied nothing,” 


writer of pro- 


most sacred of 
evinced — sufficient 


been so I 


As regards the 
you, 


ex- 
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claims poor little Smith. ‘‘ He started 
for London that same night, as you 
must well remember, sir.” 

‘‘And we may presume, found the 
person of whom he was in search? 
M. Danton has volunteered no 
fidence to me since his return, and I 
really do not feel sufficiently intimate 
with him to solicit it.” 

“Yes, he found her.” And now 
Miss Smith keeps her eyes steadily 
fixed on Leah Pascal. She would go 
through fire and water to gratify the 
smallest whim of Danton’s, but does 
not flinch from striking a death-blow 
at Danton’s love. ‘On the first even- 


con- 
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ing of his return, M. Danton told me 
thus much, and gave me leave, if there 
were need, to repeat it. He found 
the person who desired reconciliation 
with himin London. Andshe was well.” 

** And the person was?” Lord Stair 
asks the question, yet he turns away 
from Leah as he does so. He is cruel, 
but with a man’s, not a woman’s 
cruelty, and shrinks from looking 
upon the girl’s blanched face. ‘ You 
muy as well let us have the story in its 
integrity, Mr. Pettingall. The myste- 
rious lady who sought reconciliation 
with M. Danton was? ” 

**M. Danton’s wife, my lord!” 
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IIE shall marry me yet,” he smiling said— 


Smiling, and under his breath—but red 


As flame his dark cheek glowed, and bale-fire burned 
In his passionate eyes, as he swiftly turned 


Out of the sunshine into the shade— 
Out of the sunshine she had made 
But a moment before—this girl with a face 


Whose very frown had a winsome grace, 


They used to swear, in that old, old time, 
When her beauty was in its wonderful prime, 
When her laughing eyes of golden brown 
Were the toast and rage of Portsmouth town, 


Of Hampshire’s Portsmouth, there by the sea, 
Where the Wentworths ruled and held in fee 


Half the country side of rock and shore, 
For a hundred and fifty years or more. 


**She shall marry me yet!” "Twas the Wentworth blood 
That rose up then in that turbulent flood— 

The Wentworth purpose that under his breati 

Would hold to its passionate will till death. 


“She shall marry me yet.” And down he strode 
Across the pathway, across the road, 

With a firm quick step and a firm quick heart, 

To work his will and to play his part. 


And a difficult part it was to play, 

For the Wentworth blood ran either way— 
His mother’s blood that held him tied 

By kinsman bonds on either side. 
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But as mother’s blood leaves stronger trace 
Than father’s blood in a turbulent race, 

It may have been that his wilful way 

Had the stronger current to move and sway. 


At all events, as the months wore on 

And no tidings came from her Cousin John 
To the beautiful toast of Portsmouth town, 
The Wentworth temper rose up to drown 


The passionate Wentworth love in her breast, 
And the Wentworth pride helped on the rest: 
And six months after her laughing scorn 

Of her dark-eyed suitor, suing forlorn, 


She stood by his side one autumn day 

A beautiful bride: he had won his way ; 
But the gossips said that a bride never wore 
In Portsmouth town such a look before. 


Seven years after John Wentworth came 
Back to his home with a foreign fame: 

Back he came to rule and to reign, 

As the Wentworths liad ruled and ruled again, 


From father to son, in Hampshire State. 
Seven years after—why he tarried so late— 
So late and so long in a foreign land, 

Was a riddle not easy to understand. 


Yet late as he came, a welcome burned 

In a hundred hearth fires. Wherever he turned 
A hand stretched out and a smile awaited 

This kinsman of theirs so long belated. 


But amid this lavish neighborly cheer 
He missed a face he had once held dear, 
*“*My Cousin Frances: where doth she hide?” 


He questioned at last. ‘She watches beside 


A sick man’s bed—a good nurse, I should say, 
To keep the blue devil bailiffs away.” 

That night John Wentworth knocked at the door 
Of his cousin's house. A foot on the floor, 


A whisper of silk, and there she stood. 

In that moment John Wentworth’s cousinly mood 
Melted away like frost at the fire. 

He thought he had killed the old desire; 


He thought that love and hate both lay 

Slain by the past at that long late day; 

He thought—but what matters it now 

The thought that had been, when on cheek and brow 
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Flames the signal torch from his wakened heart? 
What matters it now the cousinly part 

He had fancied was his, when on his pulses beat, 
With that swift, wild throb, as their glances meet? 


But he curbed the Wentworth temper awhile, 
As he bent in greeting, and hoped, with a smile, 
That he found her well. Hearing the state 

Of her good man’s health, he could not wait 


His cousinly sympathy to convey. 

A tedious illness he had heard them SAY; 
But the town was eloquent of her care, 
Which had certainly left her no less fair 


Than he remembered her seven years since— 
He turned a» moment as he saw her wince— 
Turned, and with a purpose fell, 

In a sneering, passionate tone, * Ah, well, 


Women, we know, have a potent charm 

To ward themselves from trouble and harm——” 
She caught the sneer, and stayed him there, 

With a passionate cry: how did he dare 


Who had played so falsely these seven long years, 
To fling at her feet his idle sneers? 

“JT false!” He laughed. ‘Madam, where went 
Those fine love letters I foolishly sent 


Across the seas in those old, old days? 

I waited long—'tis a pretty amaze 

You feign, my cousin—I waited long 

For a word or a sign, for my faith was strong 


In that old, sweet time; but the months went by, 
And never « line came back, and I 

Still clung to my faith, till a morning in May 
There came to me news of a wedding day 


Here in Portsmouth town, and the bride 

Was the girl who had stood at my side 

And sworn to be mine six months before— 

You shiver, my cousin: the wind from the shore 


Blows harshly to-night.” A gesture here 
Checked his bitter repreach, his menacing sneer, 
And a hoarse voice cried, “‘ John Wentworth, wait 
Ere you dower me with the dower of hate. 


No letter of yours from over the sea 
In that old. old time came ever to me; 
Day after day the months went by— 
Day after day, and what was I 
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But a maiden scorned? Day after day 

The months went by; when I heard them say 
That John Wentworth staid 

To woo and to win an English maid. 


My spirit rose like our swift shore tide— 
*Twas the Wentworth temper, the Wentworth pride— 
And—your cousin and mine had wooed me long: 


His love was sure and my hate was strong— 


Quick, passionate hate for the suitor fine, 

The false, false gallant who over his wine 

Could pledge new loves while the old love waited, 
Faithful and fond, this lover belated.” 


‘Sweetheart!’ Back she started in swift affright 
At this fond, bold ery, and the red turned white 
In her oval cheek. A moment more, 

And swiftly striding across the floor, 


This lover belated, who missed his bride 
Seven years ago, is at her side; 

And the fond, bold voice on her listening ear, 
On her listening heart, over every fear, 


Like a rising river, gains and gains, 

While unreckoned, unheeded, the swift night wanes, 
*Till the clock strikes twelve on the landing stair; 
Then John Wentworth turns with a gallant air, 


And embraces his cousin as a kinsman may, 
Though all the gossips be looking that way. 

Yet his parting words, whispered low in her ear, 
Were never meant for a gossip to hear. 


But long before the spring had come 

To Portsmouth shores, in many a home 

The gossips’ tongues were making bold 

With the Wentworth name; and the story told, 


Which ran through the town like a breath of flame, 
Was this—that John Wentworth never came 

To his cousin’s house but by signal or sign, 

A silken searf or a kerchief fine 


Flung out of the casement, or at night 

In the western window a candle’s light. 

And the gossips, observant, would smile, and say, 
“So! the sick man sleeps at this hour of the day!” 


Or at evening, when the candle flares 

In the western window, ** Dame Frances’ ecxres 
Are over early, it seems, to-night.” 

If Dame Frances caught this bale and blight 
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Of the gossip’s tongues, little she recked: 

No Wentworth yet was ever checked 

By a gossip’s tongue, however bold. 

But there comes a day when the kerchief’s fold 


Is missed at the casement, and that night 
No candle flares its signal light. 

When another morning dawns again 

The tolling Portsmouth bells explain 


The missing candle, the kerchief fine. 

Dame Frances now of signal or sign 

Has little need; in the chamber there, 

Where a sick man yesterday claimed her care, 





A dead man lies in solemn state ; 

And peering at the linen and plate 

Down stairs, the neighbors, under their breath, 
Talk of the sick man, and his death; 


Of the widow’s prospects; and one more bold 
Hints that ere the year’s grown old 

The Wentworth mansion across the way 

Will have a mistress fine and gay. 


But ere a month had passed of the year, 
All the seamstresses far and near, 

In and out of Portsmouth town, 

Were sewing fast at a wedding-gown 


Of brocaded satin, foreign and rare, 
For dame Frances Atkinson to wear. 
ih) 


“Shame!” cried the gossips, far and wide, 


And “Shame!” cried the Wentworths in their pride— 


All the Wentworth kin in Hampshire State. 
This haste was unseemly; she’d only to wait 
In her widow’s weeds a year and a day, 
And not a gossip could say her nay. 


Then up she spoke, this wilful dame— 

Scornfully spoke, with a tongue of flame: 

“Seven years I have served the Wentworth pride; 
Seven years with a Wentworth courage lied 


To the world with my smiling face, 

To find at the end—no sovereign grace 
To save my soul, but a curse alone, 

The curse of a lie that shamed my own! 


Cheated and tricked seven weary years, j 
Won by a lie—no lying tears 





Have I to waste, no time to wait 
On the man who dies seven years too late!” 
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Scared and shocked the Wentworths stared 
At this reckless dame, whose passion dared 
To cast at the dead man, scarcely cold 

In his fresh-turned grave, these accusals bold. 


Scared and shocked, but never a word 

Of ban or blame was ever heard 

From their lips again, and come the day 
When my Lady Wentworth, fine and gay, 


Reigned in the Wentworth mansion there, 

Not a gossip in Portsmouth but spoke her fair. 
But under their breaths, when twilight fell, 
Under their breaths, they would sometimes tell 


The old, old story of signal and sign, 

The candle flame, and the kerchief fine; 
And under their breaths would croak a fear 
That my lady had lent but too willing an ear 


To the evil whispered against the dead, 

The doubtful tale so suddenly sped 

From mouth to mouth, while for yea or nay, 
Helpless and dumb the dead man lay. 


But never upon my lady’s face, 

Never a doubt showed sign or trace, 

As she looked the curious gossips down 
In the little world of Portsmouth town— 


Never a doubt from year to year, 
Never a doubt, and never a fear; 
For whatever the truth of the troubled past, 
My lady had come to her own at last! 
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HERE is an affectation of genius 
elsewhere, and 
some more pro- 
nounced than at present. A few im- 
provident men possessed the sacred 
fire, and their negligent habits were 
imitated by many of the youths of the 
Latin Quarter, and some people of 
limited intelligence and more ad- 
vanced age. For « time, according to 
the popular idea of the left side of the 
Seine, genius might not clothe itself 
in the neat and proper attire of an or- 
dinary man, and a portion of the liter- 
ature contributed to this notion, in 
such books as the “ Vie de Bohéme’ 
of Mirger, in which all the clever 
people were garbed in eccentric and 
neglected costumes, aud never knew 
how the dinner of the morrow was to 
be had. 

This was an exaggeration, but there 
was i man in real life 
extent was a model for these subjects : 


in France as 


yeurs ago it was 


who to some 


Gustave Planche, whose ardent disci- 
ples not being able to follow him in 
his intellectual ways, copied his ee- 
centricities and vices. Were this gift- 
ed man to come again, it is doubtful 
if he would excite the same admira- 
tion, for genius that cannot pay its 
- way lias gone out of fashion. Genius 
now coat at Alfred’s, 
crowns itself with a glossy hat, goes 
to the Bois ina T-cart of approved 
pattern, and is waited on by an irre- 
proachable lackey. This is far from 
Miirger’s man, whodiscoursed * on the 
influence of the Blue in art,” and was 
rigged in the garments of that mar- 
chand Whabits of the 
voice so familiar to the inhabitants of 
the Latin Quarter. 

Humanity has 


gets its and 


unmelodious 


advanced on all 


sides, and caught up with the superior 
man; it appreciates his production, 
and buys the same from him at a 
round 


price. This is his age. As 


soon as he gives sign of superiority he 
is niched at his proper elevation. The 
complaint about unappreciated genius, 
asa rule, comes from him who has 
nothing of genius but its mask. 

Seedy philosophers are still to be 
found in the neighborhood of the 
Odéon given to esthetic discussion 
over pipes and beer, but there are 
none whose talents distinguish them ; 
indeed, they hardly rise to the level 
of the average man in art and science, 
for they are generally idle and fall 
behind him who works. 
Planche belonged to a group of needy 


Gustave 


men who lived from hand to mouth, 
and who left the impress of their indi- 
viduality on their age, and as such, he 
may be regarded as the last of the Bo- 


-hemians, for none of those who have 


come after approach him in mental 
stature. 

It may be interesting to the reader 
of Balzac to know that in his novel of 
** Beatrix ” two of the characters are 
taken from the literary life of Paris, 
and represent George Sand, under the 
name of Feélicité des Touches, 
Gustave Planche, under that of Claude 
Vignon, One of the descriptive pas- 
sages of the book is as follows: 


and 


Félicit? was not aione at the Touches! she 
had a guest. That guest was Claude Vignon, a 
disdainful and superb writer, who, in limiting 
himself to criticism, found means of persuading 
the public and writers of a certain superiority. 
Félicite. who for seven years had received this 
writer like a hundred others -authors, journal- 
ists, artists, and men of the world, who knew 
his character without elasticity, his indolence, 
his profound misery, his negligence, and his 
contempt for everything—appeared to have an 
idea of making him her husband from the sin- 
gular way in which she treated him. Her con- 
duct. incomprehensible to her friends, she ex- 
plained, came from ambition and a fear of lone- 
liness in old age. She desired to confide the 
rest of her life to a superior man for whom her 
fortune would be a stepping-stone, and who 
would continue her importance in the literary 
world. Hence, she bronght Claude Vignon 
away from Paris to the Touches, in order to 
study him, and arrive at a final resolution. 
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This account was probably not far 
from the reality, for Mme. Sand in 
the history of her life gives « more 
detailed narrative of her relations 
with Pianche. When her first suc- 
cessful book—successful in France— 
appeared, the noted critic made a re- 
view of it, in the ‘“* Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” of a favorable character, 
and she expressed a desire to know 
him. They were brought together, 
and became friends. He was not 
content with defending her with pen, 
but took up the sword in her behalf, 
and smote a fellow critic on the so- 
called field of honor for adverse criti- 
cism of “ Indiana,” the book in ques- 
tion. This was an additional bond of 
union, and Mme. Sand carried off the 
warrior, armed with pen and sword, 
victorious and free from wound, to 
her country place, the Chateau de 
Nohant. 

Mme. Sand, in her life story, says 
that as an artist she is under special 
obligations to Planche, who through 
critical raillery induced her to study 
her language and improve her style. 
His conversation, according to her, 
Jacked in variety, but was very sub- 
stantial and of remarkable clearness; 
many things. 
She liked him, but after a time saw 
that her friends fell away from her 
through him, for this severe critic had 
niany Her was 
nearly isolated, and she could hardly 
make up her mind to sacrifice him for 
friends of longer date. He was un- 
happy by nature, and devoted to her. 
She thought at last that their inter- 
course was injurious to her; his theo- 
ries of universal disgust, his contempt 
for the facile and agreeable in art, his 
melancholy, rendered her almost as 
unhappy as himself. 
ried the spirit of analysis into the dis- 
cussion of everything, which kept her 
mind on an unpleasant stretch. He 
mide on her the impression of a man 
who had achieved his literary victo- 
ries at the price of his happiness. His 
vast erudition often wearied her, for 
George Sand has usually sought plea- 


he instructed her in 


enemies. position 


Besides, he car- 
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She got 
tired of hearing men and systems de- 
molished. She avers, notwithstand- 
ing all this, that she was inclined to 
keep up their relations of friendship, 
at the price of her intellectual seren- 
ity, but certain reasons of a private 
nature brought them to end. 
Whatever these circumstances were, 
so vaguely referred to by the author 
of “Indiana,” 
her that it was best to break up their 
intimacy, and when he took leave of 
her she bore witness to the disinter- 
estedness and loyalty of his character. 

The present Sand, :n elderly dame 
with a taste for the discussion of mor- 
al problems and a turn for business, 
does not bear much 
the young person of that name who 
wandered about in idyllic promenades 
witin Gustave Planche, along the bor- 
ders of the Indre and in the meadows 
of the valley of the Noire, in the 
neighborhood of Nohant. For him, 
this was doubtless the oasis in the 
desert. It was here, often habited in 
man’s costume—the favorite one be- 
ing a frock-coat buttoned tightly 
around the waist, her curly locks fall- 


sure rather than knowledge. 


an 


Planche agreed with 


resemblance to 


ing over a turned-down collar, a small 
eane or whip completing the equip- 
ment—she strolled with the subdued 
critic, smoked cigarettes, and answer- 
ed to the name of George. Another 
had gone over the same ground be- 
fore Planche, and in the same char- 
acter—Jules Sandexu—she assuming 
the first half of his name when she 
appeared in the literary world. Ten- 
der twain number one had chased the 
butterflies on the humid prairies of 
the morning, and wandered under the 
broad boughs of the forest on many a 
summer evening, in much the same 
fashion number two. Often the 
peasant stood agape before the first 


as 


couple as he did before the second, 
trying to account for their strange 
ways and the still stranger garments 
of the woman. If Planche was ever 
happy, which is doubtful, it was dur- 
ing the pastoral days of Nohant. 

He thought Mme. Sand’s two nov- 
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els, “Valentine” and “Indiana,” 
were superior, from a poetic point of 
view, to the “Corinne” and “ Del- 
phine” of Mme. de Staél, and this 
opinion was published. Such a flatter- 
ing criticism, at a time when Mme. 
Sand was not yet celebrated, did 
much for her fame. The mistake 
which the critic seems to have made 
was in treating her as a moralist; but 
®& man in love should not be held toa 
strict accountability in what pertains 
to the object of his adoration. 

Mie. Sand, in her prime and some- 
what past it, was a Bohemian the 
most confirmed, and this was proba- 
bly one of the ties between her and 
Planche. It is said she went in mas- 
culine costume with him, when poor, 
to the parterre of the National theatre, 
and on one occasion leaned forward 
on the shoulder of a neighbor to see 
betier; the neighbor expostulated, 
when she revealed her sex in the re- 
mark: ‘ Pardon; I want to see, and I 
am so petite.” As this kind of mas- 
querading is only permitted during 
the carnival, it is probable she had 
a special permission from the prefect 
of police. 

Those who have lounged about the 
boulevards of Paris may recoilect the 
Busse-Rempart, a few steps from the 
Madeleine. It was here, after leaving 
school at eighteen years of age, that 
Gustave Planche began life with the 
apothecary, his father, who intended 
that his son should succeed him. In 
pursuance of this design, the son, 
against his own wishes, was sent to 
the School of Pharmacy to prepare 
himself for the future occupation. 
Most of the time during which he was 
believed to be at the pharmaceutic 
school he passed in the Louvre study- 
ing art in color and marble, in the 
ateliers of sculptors and painters, and 
in reading everything that came into 
his hand, particularly in the way of 
artistic and historical books. 

Four years were passed in this way 
before the senior Planche discovered 
that his son had for some time entire- 
ly abandoned the School of Pharmacy. 
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The consequence of this discovery 
was that the father cast the young man 
loose, and he was left to his own re- 
sources. When he quit the apothe- 
cary shop, the butterfly period of his 
life was atan end. The prodigal son 
sold all his garments that an accom- 
modating Jew would buy, and clothed 
himself in the sorry vestments which 
remained, and strolled along the 
boulevard looking leisurely at the ob- 
jects of art displayed in the windows 
as if he were in the receipt of a hand- 
some income. When he left the 
Basse-Rempart street and donned this 
coarse and ragged raiment, he enter- 
ed that kingdom of Bohemia wherein 
he ever after dwelt. 

A known voice interrupted one of 
his strolls by asking if he was posing 
for Belisarius or a beggar. The voice 
belonged to the editor of the “ Ar- 
tiste,” a magazine which still exists. 
Planche was invited to make a trial 
with his pen in the “ Artiste,” which 
he did. When the editor saw the 
manuscript he congratulated himself 
on making an important acquisition, 
and avowed his determination to hold 
to Planche, but the latter soon left 
him to write for the * Revue des 
Deux Mondes.” 

His first literary success was an ar- 
ticle in this magazine on the painting 
and sculpture of the salon. From 
the time of Diderot nothing had ap- 
peared equal to it in criticism, for ar- 
gument, taste, and intelligence. The 
msthetic domain became his by a right 
more divine than that conferred on 
any political sovereign, and for more 
than twenty-five years he judged men 
and things in the kingdom of art with 
rare appreciation. Poets, painters, 
musicians, publicists, historians, nov- 
elists, and actors attached an import- 
ance to his opinions to which no _par- 
allel can be found to-day. Even that 
Titan, Balzac, who generally disre- 
garded or contemned his critics, en- 
tertained a wholesome regard for this 
one, as indicated in his “‘ Béatrix.”” The 
upper class of the world of letters 
generally acknowledged his authority. 
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According to him, the writer had 
three methods for criticising the works 
of his day: he compared them with 
what had been done before in the 
same field, which he called the com- 
parison of the past; he judged them 
from the standpoint of the present, 
without restrictive parallels of any 
kind, according to the virgin impres- 
sion which they made on him; finally, 
in the name of the future, where he 
discussed the aim of the writer and 
the probable effect which the work 
would have. 

He was not a critic with a tar brush 
in one hand for his enemies and an in- 
eenser in the other for his friends. 
He was not venal. Too often the 
dwelling of the critic furnishes the ev- 
idence of his corruption in costly pres- 
ents from actresses, painters, and 
sculptors. It may be safely affirmed, 
without fear of contradicton, that 
Planche never received a donation of 
this kind. This was so well known 
tliat those who presented such favors 
did not think of approaching him in 
this way. Bearing in mind that he 

ras very poor, and very fond of good 
cheer, a just estimate may be formed 
of his moral strength in this respect. 

He knew nothing of the utilization 
of his talent in getting the best price 
for his work. The manceuvres usual- 
ly employed by the ordinary litterateur 
to ensure the best material results, he 
regarded with disdain. He might 
have sat on a throne in the republic 
of letters, surrounded by courtiers 
ready to assist him in all his wants, 
but he could not niaster his repug- 
nance to the sham and parade which, 
according to him, ‘environed such a 


position. 
While he was still alive and at 
work, Jules Janin was called the 


* prince of critics,” which must have 
disgusted him more than ever with 
the popular estimate of men. He was 


unquestionably head and shoulders 
above Janin as x man of letters—in 
native strength as well as attainments. 
Janin was a cheerful man of the world, 
with an eye to the main chance, who 
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knew how to make life easy in sur- 
rounding himself with comforts, 
friends, and admirers. His work was 
not criticism of a high order. It was 
a sparkling davardage, in which the 
writer was often miles away from 
his subject. It was light, pleasant 
reading, which required no effort of 
the mind, and left little impression. 
The good-natured author of this kind 
of work, rubicond, smiling, and witty, 
was on the best of terms with his fel- 
low men—and particularly with au- 
thors, actors, composers, and painters. 
The destiny of such an one was traced 
in advance; he stepped into the niche 
of the temple of the immortal forty, 
and the horn of pletity was upturned 
before him. 

The two men resembled each other 
in the body; they were both stout. 
Janin was the popular type of the fat 
man, for it is usual to paint such as 
jovial; according to the artist, the 
quips, quirks, and laughter belong to 
him by right. Planche was a depurt- 
ure from the rule, for there was noth- 
ing jocular in his obesity. The rosy 
face of Janin smiled and laughed over 
his great belly after the popularly ac- 
cepted fitness of things; thatof Planche, 
pale and melancholy, was rather in 
mourning over his. They were only 
brothers in fat; in «all else they were 
widely different. 
presentable, the other was dirty and 
unpresentable. The first was always 
in the midst of the men and things of 
the world, and the second lived in iso- 
lation. There was craving for popu- 
larity in Janin, and he was unhappy 
without it; Planche disdained it, and 
never had it except from the enthusi- 
astic young men of the Latin Quarter, 
which was of a kind that Janin did not 
seek. 

It is not intended to convey the im- 
pression that Janin was venal. His 
moral status through a long literary 
life was good. He did not accept any 
emoluments and honors that interfered 
with the independent exercise of his 
profession. 
he publicly proclaimed his determina- 


One was clean and 


On one or two occasions 


7 
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tion to follow his own opinions in 
everything relating to his work, re- 
gardless of the hints which he received 
from the government of the late em- 
pire. Still, there was nothing in him 
or about him to retard his advance to- 
ward victory. In the case of Plauche 
the obstacles in the way of honor, 
riches, and happiness were in him- 
self—constitutional defects that might 
never be eradicated. 

Janin took Diderot as his model, 
and seemed to have persuaded himself 
that he stood on the same level with 
him. He rather had the faults of his 
master than his merits. Diderot was 
wordy and sportive, but he had an 
aim, Which he always reached before 
he got to the end of his work. Janin 
liad all this sportive verboseness, and 
often without an object. Diderot was 
full of ideas, and Janin was not; the 
vivacity of the former was simple and 
natural, that of the latter was more or 
less artificial. Janin usually fell into 
babble about flowers and birds, which 
he thought ingenuous, and which was 
often weak and infantile—full of ohs, 
and ahs, and interrogations. To a 
purist like Planche, who wrote his ar- 
ticle like a mathematical problem, all 
this must have seemed drivel, and one 
enn easily imagine the contempt with 
which he must have regarded such an 
one working in his field. 

Janin was pretty, sparkling, and 
discursive; Planche was solemn, state- 
ly, and direct. When Janin set out on 
his literary journey he dallied by the 
wayside, and did not know where he 
should stop. Planche saw his destina- 
tion clearly before him, and marched 
straight to it. A contemporary not 
inaptly said that Janin ‘ was a literary 
eunuch, producing nothing himself, 
but who cradled the children of others 
and sometimes devoured them.” As 
a writer he was frivolous and irreso- 
lute, decked out in odds and ends of 


other people’s finery—sa dog that 
barked much without biting. Nestor 


Roqueplan said of him that ‘“* when his 
plump and velvety phrase was dissect- 
ed, underneath there was not a mus- 
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cle, not a ligament, not a vein.” The 
style of Planche, in comparison, was 
pure and majestic, with perhaps a trifle 
too much effort at cadence in the peri- 
ods and a little too much fulness in the 
general form. 

The profession of critic is ungrate- 
ful. One of the reasons which first led 
Planche to live apart was not to have 
any friendships that might interfere 
with the exercise of his professional 
duties; the isolation became in the 
end a confirmed habit. Thus he ac- 
cepted from the beginning the most 
disagreeable necessity of his calling, 
and lived alone—that is, as much as it 
was possible fora writer to (o—and es- 
caped in a great measure those com- 
monplace obligations by which the 
critic is usually embarrassed. It was 
seldom, if ever, that Plancle conceded 
anything on the score of friendship; 
indeed, he could hardly be said to have 
any relations of a sufficiently intimate 
nature to warrant such forbearance. 
He was accused by contemporaries of 
carrying this to extremes, and at all 
events it was the exaggeration of a 
noble sentiment. He would not have 
hesitated to sacrifice a close friend, if 
he had had one, for poor or faulty lit- 
erary work. As illustrations of his se- 
verity he said that Chateaubriand’s 
**Genius of Christianity ” should have 
been called the ‘Pleasures of the 
Christian Religion; a book written 
for idle women and young men who 
pass their life at cards, riding, and 
fencing—a thing which signifies noth- 
ing. He wrote, in substance, that the 
historical writings of Lamartine would 
not live, and that the vogue for the 
novels of Eugene Sue would soon pass 
away, and both these predictions are 
already verified. He called Scribe a 
maker of couplets, and said that Casi- 
mir Delavigne was a bastard poet—of 
course in a literary sense. 

Planche seemed to take a pleasure, 
if it can be called such, in widening 
the breach between himself and his 
fellows. He was in that band of men 
of letters who wrote for the ** Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” composed in great 
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part of members of the French Acade- 
my, and he did not make a friend 
among them, with the exception of 
Cousin. His classical French was 
something which is more appreciated 
by this distinguished body than the 
general public, the religion of the 
Academy being as it is the worship of 
the language in its greatest purity. 
Writing the model tongue of the Ma- 
zarin hotel as he did, it must have oc- 
curred to some of its forty that the 
writer was entitled to a seat in their 
institution; but if such an idea was en- 
tertained, it did not find expression. 
The chief obstacle to such a project 
was the dislike and occasional hatred 
which Planche inspired with his pen 
and personal habits. This last of it- 
self would have been sufficient to frus- 
trate,the academic elevation. The 
cleathly shaved, respectably attired old 
men of the forty would never have 
taken their seats with this dirty, rag- 
ged scholar. 

It would have been inconsistent 
with his whole life to manifest any 
desire to become a member of the 
Academy, and he did not. On the 
contrary he entertained for this distin- 
guished institution that contempt 
which he had for everything in gener- 
al, and by his severe criticism turned 
several of its members into implacable 
enemies. Naturally there are, and al- 
ways have been, several members of 
this body of slender gifts and attain- 
ments, who parade their academic 
coats with a certain importance. Some 
of these Planche stripped of their pre- 
tensions, and showed in the nudity of 
their comparative ignorance. As every 
one knows, this is not the way to be- 
come a member of the forty, and the 
critic knew it as well as others. Yet 
he did not do as much of this kind of 
work as he would like to have done, 
for he was held in check by the editor 
of the ** Revue des Deux Mondes,” for 
whom almost all his manuscript was 
written. But when the opportunity 
presented itself he threw stones at the 
academic windows with a certain zest. 
He was in that battle between the 
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which 


romantics and the classics in 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Theo- 
phile Gautier were engaged, and after 
it was over he remained the most clas- 
sic of the romantics. Ina word, he 
was to romantic literature what David 
was to the eighteenth century school 
of painting. The grammatical line 
was a trifle too rigid in his style, the 
same as the sculptural line in that 
of the painter. The general tint in 
both was too sober, in point of color. 
The writer always sought, in his 
work, solidity in the thought, correct- 
ness in the phrase, and clearness in the 
He was classic by tem- 
perament. Notwithstanding his fixed 
standards in the way of criticism, his 
rude impartiality, and his systematic 
isolation, the changes which litera- 
ture underwent, and which to some 
extent he unconsciously followed, 
modified his ideas. Thus we find him 
praising the early writings of Victor 
Hugo and condemning the ** Chants du 
Crépuscule ” and the * Rayons et des 
Ombres.” He was sometimes passion- 


expression. 


ate and unjust by system; he had _ be- 
fore him the spectacle of a press with 
a plan of exchanges by which reci- 
procity was established in complimen- 
tary criticism, a fellowship 
among authors and journalists which 
prevented the truth from being known. 
It was this that drove him to the other 
extreme. Ina spirit of camaraderie 
the journals said that almost every- 
thing was good, while Planche, indig- 
nant at this weak and buttery mode, 
said everything was bad. The wri- 
ters and artists who felt the lash of 
the critic naturally did not fail to ac- 
cuse him of being an obstacle in the 
way of literary and artistic produc- 
tion: ‘*He cannot produce anything 
himself, and he wants to prevent others 
from doing * The critic might 
have replied, had he been so minded, 
that no criticism ever killed a good 
work; that the office of the critic was 
not to dam up the stream, but direct it 
in the proper channel. 

It is possible that the critic was alive 
to the fact that there is a certain 


good 


So. 
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strength in severity—the severity 
which drapes itself in magisterial 
robes. A paragraph of a letter to a 
friend gives color to the supposition. 
**Take care,” writes he, ‘‘ not to at- 
tribute chimerical faults to an author 
er a book, but be without pity for the 
real, though your crivuicism should re- 
semble an execution. The interests 
of literature, conformable in this point 
to those of society, require that exam- 
ples should be made in public places. 
Then, the writer must be read.” 

Planche desired not only to be the 
leading critic, but to embody in him- 
self criticism. The foundation on 
which he grounded such a claim was, 
in addition to his recognized talent, 
un inipartiality that according to him 
did not belong to any of his contempo- 
raries. He alone sat in a tribunal of 
justice and delivered judicial senten- 
ces; if others did not lack in ability 
for the performance of such magiste- 
rial function, they did in that indepen- 
dence of mind and probity of word 
which formed part of his character. 

As he grew older he became more 
indifferent to public opinion concern- 
ing himself and his claims. When he 
arrived at the cold and stoical condi- 
tion for which he was known, he oc- 
casionally laid hold of a Parisian idol 
whose praises had been sung with 
tongue and pen, and without making 
any reference to what had been previ- 
ously said and done, he took up his 
scalpel and subjected the idolized sub- 
ject to a scientific operation with the 
coolness and dexterity of a Nelaton, 
which changed the current opinion of 
the boulevards. 

When Balzac started his paper call- 
ed the ‘* Chronique de Paris,” he stipu- 
lated with his publisher that Planche 
wis to be one of the staff. After con- 
siderable search, the publisher discov- 
ered the critic somewhere in the Latin 
Quarter, and by means of new rai- 
ment and the payment of his debts, se- 
cured him, much to the satisfaction 
of the chief editor. Planche thus be- 
came one of the guests at the famous 
weekly dinuers where the writers of 
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the paper assembled, with the author 
of the “Pere Goviot” at their head, 
full of naiveté, conviviality, illusions, 
and projects. In this prandial group 
were Léon Gozlan, Théophiie Gautier, 
Jules Sandeau, Alphonse Karr, and 
those already named. Only two of 
these gay convives, at the present 
time, continue to eat their dinner— 
Jules Sandeau and Alphonse Karr; 
the others are quietly reposing in the 
cemetries of Montmartre and Pere La- 
chaise. 

A sculptor who thought he had rea- 
son to complain of one of Planche’s 
criticisms, said to the critic before a 
café, “You are bileux, Monsieur.” 
Pianche did not answer. ‘* You are 
bileux,”’ repeated the man of marble. 
No answer. ‘ You are M. Planche.” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘**I spoke to you twice, 
and you did not answer.” ‘ilon- 
sieur, I do not understand all the lan- 
guages. You said, ‘ You are bileuz.’ 
Perhaps you meant to say, biliewx.” 

Planche was not quick, nor at all 
times happy in that response and mt 
so common on the lips of his country- 
men, and in this respect he resembled 
his colleague of the ‘‘ Chronique,” Bal- 
zac. He submitted to his poverty 
half through a stoical disinterested- 
ness and half through a carelessness 
which came from his temperament, 
treating questions of interest with the 
disdain of a poet and the simplicity of 
a child. The editor of the ‘“ Revue 
des Deux Mondes” tried to clothe and 
feed him without alarming his pride, 
but with indifferent success. On sev- 
eral occasions he entered into a con- 
spiracy with the hirer of Planche’s 
lodgings to steal the critic’s worn-out 
clothes and replace them with new, 
made after the pattern and color of 
the old. Planche being absent-mind- 
ed, did not remark the substitution. 
This absent-mindedness was one of 
his most striking traits. One day 
some one remarked a black stain on 
his trousers, and spoke to him of it, 
adding that it was the more conspicu- 
ous being on gray. ‘“ What gray?” 
asked Planche. * My breeches are 
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brown.” What, do you call that 
brown?” The critic looked down at 
the article in question, and saw that it 
was indubitably gray. ‘* Yet I would 
have sworn that it was brown,” said 
the wearer. He evidently thought of 
a garment he had worn in time past. 
In his wanderings he sometimes did 
not return to his lodgings for two or 
three days at a time, when the land- 
lord took advantage of these absences 
to rent his room for a night or two. 
Two or three times Planche returned 
unexpectedly, when the landlord per- 
suaded him that he occupied another 
room than his own. At first Planche, 
on these occasions, thought there was 
some mistake, but when the man of 
the house repeated with an air of con- 
viction that the room into which he 
was ushered belonged to him, and 
pointed to his books and papers for 
which he had a quick memory, he al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded. 
Through love of isolation or the fear 
of being assisted, he kept his address 
secret. For a long time even the edi- 
tor of his magazine, M. Buloz, did not 
know it, and only discovered it by ac- 
cident. He saw him in a little hat 
shop having his reddish-brown bald 
hat, in extremis, put under the iron, 
and drew near and overheard the ad- 
dress. Itis hardly necessary to say 
that a new hat found its way to his 
lodgings, and that he did not note the 
difference between it and the old one. 
At the lowest point in his misery 
he inherited a small fortune of fifteen 
or sixteen thousand dollars, which, 
properly invested, would have sup- 
plied the wants of his simple life. 
Such a course did not occur to him. 
He made his adieux to Balzac, under 
whom the ‘Chronique’ was 
expiring, in spite of the talent of its 
staff, took his inheritance with him, 
and left for Italy, where he remained 
four seven years, until, in a word, his 
patrimony was exhausted. The tray- 
eller now and then saw a fat, seedy 
nan lolling about in the Vatican and 
in St. Peter’s, lounging about on the 
Pincio or lying on the grass. ‘The 


about 
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THE BOHEMIANS. 


charm of an indolent life none could 


appreciate better than he. To eat 
and drink in his lodgings without 
stint, to look at the Apollo Belvidere 
without any idea of making an article 
out of him, to talk to well-instructed 
art-pilgrims, to note an occasional de- 
fect in the architectural lines of the 
great builders, to forget all about the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes”—this was 
something akin to happiness. 

He who had all his life been such a 
constant reader, did not read any 
more. The only mental effort he 
made was to note down his impres- 
sions, and the only book he looked 
into was his note-book. During this 
Jar niente, the idea of renewing his 
wardrobe did not occur to him, and 
he wandered from Florence to Naples 
in his seediness, without baggage— 
content with blue skies and good 
cheer. 

The melting away of his fortune, 
and his love of this life, caused him to 
entertain some idea of becoming a 
monk. To have his material wants 
supplied and gratify his taste for re- 
search without compulsion, was some- 
thing that appealed to his apathetic 
nature. Whether the notion of enter- 
ing a convent was seriously thought 
of or not, in six or eight weeks it was 
almost forgotten, and Planche, with- 


out any money, returned to Paris, 
where the editor of his magazine 


received him with effusion. 

His appearance in the Latin Quarter 
after a seven years’ absence, in the 
garments of a Diogenes, created con- 
siderable enthusiasm those 
young men whom Miirger described 
in his novels. As he took his seat in 
the Café Momus, a Bohemian poet re- 
spectfully received from him his well- 
worn, greasy hat, and improvised an 
The most forward beg- 


among 


ode thereon. 
ged the honor of clinking his glass. 
Had there been laurel in the neigh- 
borhood, it is probable he would have 
been crowned. The seedy Aristar- 
chus smiled, nodded, and drank copi- 
ously. 

After this reception, he resumed his 
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old life, regaling himself without stint 
when he had money, and living on 
meagre fare when his purse was 
empty. When it was full he engaged 
a coupé in the morning for the day, 
and was driven to the ateliers of 
sculptors and painters, where he talk- 
ed art for an hour or two, and was 
then conducted to a good restaurant, 
with an absinthe, and 
breakfasted like one of the portly fre- 
quenters of the Café Angiais. After 
this repast he was driven to the quar- 
ters of other artists, where he passed 
the afternoon in picture and statue 
conversation, and toward evening he 
entered another restaurant, and went 
through the stimulating preliminary of 
the morning with the opaline liquid 
beautiful to the eye and disastrous to 
the body. With digestive organs thus 
whipped into activity, the dinner cost 
this poor rich man fifty or sixty francs. 
The carriage, stationed at the door, 


where he began 


was again brought into use, and the 
full man was rolled off to a café in the 
Latin Quarter or the Theatre Fran- 
¢ais, where he peacefully digested, 
and toward midnight he was driven 
home; the received his 
forty francs, and the critic, well satis- 


coachman 


fied with his day, mounted to his 
lodgings. These were his 


meagre 
holidays. 

One of the cafés which he frequented 
the most was the Quatre Vents, where 
he occupied a certain place, generally 
conceded to him by the other habi- 
He was known as a heavy 
When he was out of 


tués. 
drinker of beer. 
money he appeared no more at the 
café, but lived on the cheapest food of 
Paris. For a whole year he dined 
every day in an establishment called 
the Petite Californie in the barriére de 
lx Maine, where the knives, forks, aud 
pewter goblets were chained to the 
table. The food of this place con- 
sisted principally of bread, the ‘arle- 
quin,” and a liquid called ‘the little 
> such as I have described in a 
‘*Ragpickers of Paris.” 


blue,’ 
paper on the 
Here the man of exquisite taste in 
literature sat on a bench between 
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dirty men in blouse, and rattled a 
chain at every mouthful. 

When pressed for the needs of life 
he worked hard, and was seen about 
the museums, galleries, and libraries, 
writing or making notes. He wrote 
with greater facility than most writers, 
thinking over his subject until he had 
it almost ready for the paper. After 
a season of work, with a purse replen- 
ished, he resumed, in comparison 
with his past, a Mardigras existence 
in the restaurant and cafe. 

Even during the days of compara- 
tive affluence, he lived in miserable 
lodgings. Some of his acquaintances 
affirmed that he had none, but slept 
in the most convenient place he could 
find. Planche himself took pleasure 
in crediting the affirmation. 

** Where do you dwell?” some one 
asked him. 

‘I do not dwell,” answered he; ‘I 
perch.” 

‘And where?” 

“Champs Elysées, third tree, on the 
right.” 

When he changed his domicile, the 
new landlord perceived the absence 
of baggage with apprehension, and 
asked him where his shirts were. 

«The shirt is worn to show the col- 
lar. Behold three clean collars,” an- 
swered Planche, pulling them out of 
his pocket, with equanimity. 

Being invited to dine by Madame 
Dorval, a noted actress of the ‘Theatre 
Frangais, the critic presented himself 
before the hour in normal con- 
dition, when she called attention to 
it, and requested him to go and take 
a bath, giving him a ticket therefor. 
In half an hour he returned. His 
hostess looked at him, and told him 
that he had not taken his bath. He 
insisted that he had. She said— 

** Look at your hands!” 

**Ah, I forgot—I read while in the 
water.” 

In his companionships he could 
not suffer mediocrity. One of his 
disciples and friends who wrote in 
Balzac’s paper, once took care of 
the critic while confined to bed for 


his 
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a week or ten days with a serious 
illness. The disciple endeavored to 
alleviate the weariness and suffering 
of the patient with numerous lively 
sailies, but he for whose benefit 
they were uttered found them weak 
and commonplace. When this an- 
imated consoler left the room for a 
few minutes, in search of something, 
the sick critic turned to a couple of 
visitors who were present, saying: 

“ What is most terrible in my posi- 
tion, is that Iam obliged to bear with 
the cares and talk of that crétin.” 

His uncleanliness drew the fire of 
his contemporaries. When a criti- 
cised artist struck Planche over the 
buck with a cane, Charles Nodier 
said : 

“Thank heaven, the coat of Planche 
has at last been beaten once!” 

Alfred de Musset said he was a 
writer of the stuff of which the bed of 
Procrustes was made. Jules Janin 
said he was a Pollycrasse, the sting 
being in the last syllable. This rival 
critic called him, besides, many other 
hard names, for Planche had excited 
his anger, and with reason, in a paper 
in which he dissected the literary char- 
acter of Janin, and laid bare his men- 
tal maladies and weaknesses. Natur- 
ally, the fight was an unequal one, 
for the ‘prince of critics” was not 
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a foeman worthy of his steel. Jain 
switched and pricked him with his 
mots; and Planche gathered himself 
up and took him to pieces in that 
cold and analytic manner for which 
he was famous. 

Planche died some years ago, be- 
tween the contending forces of his 
life—celebrity and poverty. He was 
insouciant to the last, materially poor 
and intellectually rich—a_ child in 
his ignorance of the ordinary things 
of life. For five before his 
death, he had not opened a classic 
book, nor written a page, in his cham- 
ber. He that twenty-five 
years of literary labor had not pro- 
duced for him more than ten thousand 
dollars—four hundred dollars a year! 


years 


avowed 


—and he was no corporal in the army 
of the pen, but a marshal who re- 
ceived his baton at his first campaign. 

But he never complained, and it 
would have annoyed him much to 
know that others did so. He had 
his greatest when he died 
—in the glorious poverty of inde- 
pendence. Then people almost knelt 
before him, and Jules Janin, forget- 
ting the battles of the past, in a 
funeral oration over his grave, pro- 
nounced him the first critic of the 


age. 


success 


ALBERT RHODES. 


AN ANGEL AND A GHOST. 


WO women in my lifetime I have loved : 


Both loved me truly—so they often said— 


And both were beautiful and both were fond, 
And both of them are dead. 


Dead—and my life is darkened by their loss: 


To me no more shall woman’s face be fair. 


I see no Iurements in soft-glancing eyes 


Or hyacinthine hair. 


One sleeps, alas! beneath the wintry sod: 


The snows lie soft above the sunniest face 
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AN ANGEL AND A GHOST. 


That ever lent its beauty to make bright 
Some unillumined place, 


Some lonely life, that else were dark and drear, 

But having that dear presence, was so bright 

That Heav’n itself, with all ils myriad lamps, 
Was jealous of its light. 


And so she left me, and the sodden clay 

Enfolds her as my arms shall, nevermore! 

And yet to me my darling is not dead, 
But gone to some fur shore, 


Whence never message comes, nor written line. 

Yet do I trust her love, and ever will. 

What need have I of speech or written phrase 
To tell she loves me still? 


Does she not (like the ‘ Blessed Damozel”’) 

Sometimes o’er Heaven’s wall towards me lean? 

Ali! then my soul goes up to gaze on her, 
With no grave-clay between! 


The other one—her ghost goes by each day: 
A ghost with rose-red cheek and laughing eyes; 
A hollow form that shall wear life for me 

No more beneath the skies. 


Life sparkles in her eyes, and on her cheek 

Painteth his presence in his loveliest red; 

Aud yet—and yet—the woman that loved me 
And that I loved—is dead! 


Ah did she ever live? I cannot tell. 

It may be that my love was only given 

To some creation of my brain, some dream 
Of womanhood and Heaven. 


3ut this I know—the love whose gentle form 

Lies where the winter snows are o’er her shed, 

Lives still for me within my heart of hearts: 
The other one is dead! 











Lucy H. Hooprr. 








HE drama seems to be always in 
a a decline, but it is not dead yet. 
When the King of Sparta heard the 
grumbler complaining of the general 
going from bad to worse, His Majesty 
replied that it must always have been 
so, as his father once told him that his 
great-grandfather had made the same 
remark years before. ‘Croaker”’ is 
seen far more frequently than the 
“‘Good-Natured Man.” The tendency 
to make the worse of it is a common 
failing. We cry “progress” with one 
breath and “decay” with the next. 
We talk about the march of time; we 
believe in the future improvement of 
the universe, and at the same moment 
we declare the decline of individual 
things. We praise the future and the 
past at the expense of the present. 
And this is more especially true of the 
stage. We admit the progress of sci- 
ence and of many of the arts—of 
painting and of music; we can see im- 
provement in the writing of novels 
and histories; we almost acknowledge 
that the world has taken a step for- 
ward in everything—except the drama. 
Jeremiah seems to be the model of 
modern theatrical critics. The lam- 
entation is not even new; it is old— 
perhaps old as the drama itself. Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt looked back 
regretfully at the actors of the past. 
Johnson and Goldsmith thought that 
the stage had degenerated. Just be- 
fore the French revolution M. de Cail- 
hava published his essay on “* The De- 
cadence of the Drama, and the True 
Method of making it Flourish again.” 
When Garrick, surrounded by his 
brilliant staff, requested a new comedy 
from old Cibber, Colley disdainfully 
took a pinch of snuff and asked: 
““Where are your actors?” In Cib- 


ber’s time they regretted Betterton. 
Some of Moliére’s critics called his 
comedies inferior to those of certain of 
his contemporaries and predecessors. 


THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


When Lope de Vega and Calderon 
were at the height of their fame, they 
were reproached with ignorance of 
the rules of their art, as derived from 
the dramas of the Roman comic au- 
thors. Undoubtedly the critics of the 
seven-hilled city pointed out the evi- 
dent inferiority of the Roman to the 
Grecian dramatists. The later play- 
wrights of Greece were held to be im- 
itators of Aristophanes, in his day con- 
sidered a dangerous innovator, whose 
disregard for the traditions of the stage 
would inevitably degrade the drama. 
Perhaps they then lamented the loss 
of the cart of Thespis. If the Egyp- 
tians knew the drama at all, probably 
the future deciphering of some papy- 
rus will reveal to us that they thought 
it in a very bad way—nothing like as 
strong and as healthy as it once had 
been. 

However ancient this cant may he 
—and age has not made it respectable 
—the counterfeit coin is still current. 
Young men ignorant of theatrical his- 
tory, and old men prone to extol the 
days of their youth, gaze upon the 
stage and cry, Decadence—decadence! 
When an exceptionally good old play 
is revived, the critics laud the wit, the 
sparkle, the clearly crystallized char- 
acters, and despondently and despair- 
ing ask: ** Why cannot the writers of 
to-day copy from this?’”” Why should 
an able editor ever be at a loss fora 
subject for a brilliant social article? 
Can he not straightway slash into 
everybody and into everything, and 
write scorchingly of the decline of the 
drama? 

If the drama has declined, is the de- 
terioration mental, moral, or physical ? 

Physical? Assuredly not. Perhaps 
the simple and massive theatres of the 
old Grecian deities, intended at certain 
festivals to contain the whole free male 
populace of the town—perhaps the 
colossal Latin amphitheatres, erected 
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merely to show the sports of the are- 
na, were more noble than are the tem- 
ples of Thalia and Melpomene in our 
day; but it is scarcely just to compare 
with either Athenian theatre or Ro- 
man amphitheatre the modern play- 
house, constructed within and without 
with due regard for the comfort of a 
civilized people, enjoying life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It may 
‘even be doubted whether any ancient 
theatre or umphitheatre ever surpass- 
ed in cost or beauty the opera houses 
of Vienna and Paris. Science and art 
have been called to the aid of the 
drama. In the scenery, costumes, and 
properties, in the accessories, in the 
mounting, and in general optical ef- 
fect, the stage has taken a step for- 
ward. Certainly our scenery is better 
than in Shakespeare’s day; we need 
no longer hang out » placard announc- 
ing that “this isa wood.” The paint- 
ing on the stage is often artistic; and 
with the aid of science effects are pro- 
duced which Talma and Garrick would 
have thought marvellous. No expense 
is spared; the money spent by Mr. 
Booth or Mr. Daly on four of their 
Shakespearian revivals probably far 
exceeded the total cost of the original 
production of all Shakespeare’s plays. 
In archeological accuracy and propri- 
ety of costume, the revival far surpass- 
ed the original. We all know how 
Retterton Hamlet, and the 
Cham psmeslé played all Racine’s an- 
cient heroines in the full-blown court 
dress of Louis XIV. The task of cor- 
recting the costume, architecture, and 
accessories of the English stage, begun 
by John Kemble, has been completed 
by the patient labor of the still living 
J.R. Planché. Those who have seen 
the recent Shakespearian revivals in 
New York know to what completeness 
has been carried historical exactness. 
But uo one at all familiar with the 
stage of to-day denies its physical pro- 


dressed 


gress. Indeed that advance is even 
made a reproach. It is asserted that 
the mental is subordinated to the phy- 
sical; that the mind is starved while 
the eye is feasted; that a play to 
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be successful must contain “real 
pumps” and ‘real water.” The accu- 
sution is often just; but it is nothing 
new. If scenic luxury and spectacu- 
lar extravagancé are sometimes car- 
ried too far to-day, so were they also 
yesterday. ‘London Assurance,” 
now recognized as x moss-covered, le- 
gitimate comedy, was the first furni- 
ture success; both at the London 
Olympic and the New York Park thea- 
tres, the innovating and inventive 
taste of Mme. Vestris covered the 
stage with carpets, and lighted it with 
chandeliers, and decked it with many 
other novelties. And long before that 
—before even the birth of Mr. Bouci- 
sault—in the palmiest days of the 
drama, was not the great Garrick 
abused for bringing out pageants and 
prntomimes? And in 1675, when the 
French stage was in fresh possession 
of the masterpieces of Corneille, Mo- 
liere, and Racine, ** Cireé, une piece & 
grand spectacle,” by De Visé and the 
younger Corneille, produced March 
17, proved so great a success that it is 
performed without interruption, ex- 
cepting only Holy Week, and twelve 
performances of other plays, until Oc- 
tober 15. Lavish expenditure is not a 
modern invention, but it is only with- 
ina few years that the object of the 
expenditure has been worthy of the 
gorgeous garments it has received. 
In olden times only poor pieces were 
well mounted; anything was good 
enough for Shakespeare. But the late 
Charles Kean, and Mr. Booth, and Mr. 
Daly, have probably spent far more 
time and money on the plays of 
Shakespeare than have ever been 
wasted on any spectacular inanities or 
insanities, ** Black Crooks ” or ** White 
Fawns.” 

Moral? It cannot be seriously urged 
that the drama has morally deteriorat- 
On the contrary, it has improved 
in honesty and in delicacy. The 
Greek tragedians deal with many 4 
parricide, and many an incest; as well 
as other domestic infelicities; while 
Aristophanes seems sometimes to have 
supposed that the poet's license au- 


ed. 
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thorized him to be licentious. The 
Latin drama is but little better: ima- 
gine » modern theatre producing and 
x modern audience listening to the 
“Amphitryon” of Plautus. The old 
niysteries and moralities, originally set 
forth by the priests to amuse and in- 
struct the people, were finally sup- 
pressed for their outrageous indecen- 
cy. The Italian comedians in Paris, 
in Moliére’s day, not only called a 
spade a spade, but by physical demon- 
stration proved that it was a spade and 
not a hoe or a rake—though the latter 
word well defines most of the men in- 
troduced in their plays. When the ac- 
tion of the piece required the hero and 
heroine to be captured and stripped by 
robbers, they did not hesitate: the 
lovers were captured on the stage and 
they were stripped on the stage, in full 
view of the audience. The old Eng- 
lish dramatists were different, but no 
better; we must not mention the 
names even of some of the plays of 
Ford and Dekker, predecessor and 
contemporary of Shakespeare. And 
who would now dare to play Marston’s 
“Insatiate Countess” or Otway’s 
“Venice Preserved,” with all their 
glittering gems of poetry imbedded in 
nastiness, like pearls in a pig sty. The 
comedies of Congreve and Wycherly, 
Farquhar and Vanbrugh, seem writ- 
ten to show that the true road to hap- 
piness was to hate your neighbor and 
love your neighbor's wife. Sydney 
Smith said that their morality was 
* that every witty man may transgress 
the seventh commandment, which was 
never meant for the protection of hus- 
bands who labor under the incapacity 
of making repartees.” The talent of 
the writer does not excuse the indecen- 
cy of the work. The brilliancy of the 
wit only lights up the surrounding 
filth: ‘they shine and smell and smell, 
and shine, like a rotten mackerel by 
As M. Taine says, “* We 
hold our nose and read on.” Even 
the “*School for Scandal” contains 
some scenes calculated to bring a blush 
to the cheek of youth. These old- 
fashioned plays do not suit our new- 


moonlight.” 
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fangled ears. We may rail against 
the deodorized drama of Gallic origin 
as a device of the devil; but it is not 
new. ‘Frou Frou” is the same as 
“The Stranger,” and in “A Woman 
Killed with Kindness ” Master Thomas 
Heywood had treated the same subject 
with far more ability over two hun- 
dred years before Kotzebue or Meilhac 
and Halevy. The American public 
of to-day is attracted to see the pieces 
of the Parisian playwrights, not by 
their morality, but by the excellence 
of their workmanship. We do not al- 
ways like the Frenchiman’s subject, but 
we all enjoy his artistic treatment. 
Finally, it must be remembered that a 
pure play is an invention of this cen- 
tury. 
Mental ? 
imagine any one taking sufficient in- 
terest in the drama to have made an 
investigation, however superficial, of 
believes 


It is almost impossible to 


its history, who seriously 
that the stage lias deteriorated either 
physically or morally. But unless our 
examination into theatrical records 
has been extended, it is quite possible 
for us to believe that it is mentally 
wenker than it once was. Reading the 
masterpieces of the authors of the 
time, and remembering the 
long list of fine have 
graced the stage, it is natural to put 
down the book with a regretful sigh, 
saying, ‘There were giants in those 
days.” But there were pigmies also 
—and all things being considered, we 
and our 


olden 


actors who 


are head shoulders above 
forefathers. 

If the stage of to-day is—as some 
maintain—intellectually lower than 
that of a hundred years ago, is the 
decline in the acting or in the writing 
of the plays? 

Acting being the most fugitive of 
arts, many difficulties beset us if 
Wwe attempt to the 
of to-duy with the actor of yesterday: 
the old love the companion of their 
youthful beauties 
have been touched up, and whose de- 
fects have printed out by the 
pencil of time; the young think the 


con pare actor 


pleasure, whose 


been 
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old fogy they have never seen could 
not compare with fresh genius they 
daily applaud. I believe that there 
are now more able actors than there 
have ever been before, and there are 
more good companies. It is not 
that there are fewer poor actors than 
previously—it is that the average is 
better. Royal patents could once con- 
fine the leading actors of England 
and France to a few theatres in Lon- 
don and Paris, but the total number 
of really good actors is far greater 
now than then. ‘There is no company 
to-day in England as strong as that 
which Garrick commanded; but in 
Garvick’s time there were three thea- 
tres in London, and last year there 
were thirty-two, at least five of them 
having really first-rate companies. 
The Comédie Frangaise is far stronger 
in 1874 than it was in 1674, when Mo- 
litre himself directed the troupe du 
Roi; and under Louis XIV., there 
were but two theatres in Paris, which 
now contains forty-six varied places 
of amusement. Notonly are the aver- 
age and the total far better, but there 
are also quite as many, if not more, 
actors of phenomenal ability. With- 
in the last fifty years England has 
seen Kean, Young, and Macready; 
France, Georges, Mars, Rachel, and 
Frederick Lemaitre; Italy, Ristori 
and Salvini; Germany, Devrient and 
Davison; and even in America, where 
all art suffers from a silent past and a 
noisy present, and where it is only in 
the future that we can hope to hear 
the harmonious undertones—here in 
these United States we have had Ed- 
win Forrest and Charlotte Cushman. 
The half century next approaching 
ours in brilliancy was that immediate- 
ly preceding it, illuminated by all the 
genius of Lekain, Talma, and Du- 
chesnois, Cooke, Kemble, Siddons, 
and the greatest of all actors past or 
present, David Garrick. There may 
be men yet alive who have seen more 
than half of the greatest actors the 
world has known: # pur si muove. 
In thinking of the actors of the past it 
is so easy to forget the humble work- 
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ers and the lazy drones, and to re- 
member only the queen bees. 

Perhaps, however, the theatrical 
pessimist reluctantly admitting that 
the stage may have improved moral- 
ly and materially, and that the acting 
may be as good as ever, points con- 
temptuously to the plays now per- 
forming, and asks triumphantly, 
“* Where are your dramatists? Show 
me a Shakespeare or a Sheridan!” 
To this request two replies may be 
made: first, that in the whole history 
of the dramatic literature there have 
been but few Sheridans, and only one 
Shakespeare; and second, that the 
present age is not claimed as a time 
of exceptional excellence, such as 
produces a ** School for Scandal” or a 
‘* Hamlet.” 

Eight times, and eight times only, 
has the drama left its mark upon the 
literature of the world: in 
(#schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes); in Rome (Plautus and 
Terence); in Spain (Lope de Vega 
and Calderon); in England (tragic, 
Shakespeare and Jonson); in France 
(classic, Corneille, Moliere, Racine) ; 
in England (comic, Congreve to Sher- 
idan); in Germany (Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller); and in France (roman- 
tic, Hugo, De Vigny, and Dumas). 
To compare the plays of to-day with 
those written by authors of such ex- 
traordinary ability would be mani- 
festly unjust, although within the past 
fifteen years Germany has had fresh 
works from the pens of Benedix, Mo- 
senthal, Freytag, and Lindau; Eng- 
land from Boucicault, Taylor, Robert- 
son, and Gilbert, and France from 
Légouvé, Scribe, Sardou, Sandeau, 
Angier, the Dumas, and Victor Hugo. 
In looking over the list above, of the 
eras of exceptional excellence, it will 
be seen that England has had two; in 
one tragedy was the more popular, in 
the other comedy. Letus see how the 
plays of these brilliant periods stand 
the test of time. Of all the many 
tragedies and comedies and _ histories 
of the Elizabethan age, illuminated by 
the genius of Shakespeare, Jonson, 


Greece 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, 
Massinger, and Ford, there is only 
one play, besides Shakespeare’s, which 
keeps the stage to-day—Massinger’s 
“New Way to Pay Old Debts.” It 
was in the second English era of dra- 
matic superiority, which may be said 
to begin with Wycherley, Farquhar, 
Vanbrugh, and Congreve, and to end 
with Sheridan and the younger Col- 
man—it was in this eara that were 
written those brilliant plays of uneven 
and unequal merit which we honor as 
the “old comedies.”* As Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert recently remarked, if the per- 
petual pessimist will consult Geneste’s 
* Account of the English Stage,” he 
‘will be surprised to discover that, 
of nearly four thousand dramatic 
works produced in England between 
the years 1700 and 1830, three thou- 
sand, nine hundred and fifty are abso- 
lutely unknown, except by name, to 
any but professed students of English 
dramatic literature.” Mr. Gilbert 
overestimates the number of surviv- 
ors, fur I do not believe that thirty of 
the plays produced in those hundred 
and thirty years keep the stage to- 
day. Of the whole four thousand I 
can remember only the following 
twenty-six as having been done of 
late years in this 
* Rivals,” ** Critic,” 
dal,” and = * Pizarro,” Goldsmith’s 
‘*Good-Natured Man” and “She 
Stoops to Conquer; ” Cibber’s “ She 
Would and She Would Not;” Mrs. 
Centliore’s “ Wonder” and “ Busy- 
body;” Mrs. Cowley’s “ Belle’s Strat- 
agem” and “Bold Stroke for a 
Wife;” Morton’s “School of Re- 
form” and “Speed the Plough;” 
Garrick’s ** High Life Below Stairs ;” 
Garrick and Colman’s * Clandestine 
Marriage; The elder Colman’s 
“Jealous Wife;” the younger Col- 
man’s “ Heir at Law,” “* Poor Gentle- 
man,” and “John Bull; Foote’s 
“Liar;” Tobin's ‘ Honeymoon; ” 


city: Sheridan's 
**School for Scan- 


* It is difficult to see upon what theory the 
manager of a New York theatre, at a recent “ old 
comedy ’ revival, classed together “The Ri- 
vals,” “Heir at Law,’ “ Money,” ‘“ Central 
Park,” and “ The Veteran.” 
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Holcrofi’'s ** Road to Ruin; * O’Keefe's 
“Wild Oats;” Knowles’s ‘ Virgin- 
ius; Jerrold’s * Black-eyed Susan; " 
Mrs. Inclibald’s ** Wives as they Were, 
and Maids as they Are ”—twenty- 
six plays in one hundred and _ thirty 
years. In the forty-four years which 
have elapsed since 1830 at least thir- 
teen plays have been written which 
give signs at present of keeping the 
stage indefinitely. Here is the incom- 
plete list: Knowles’s * Hunchback; ™ 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Lady of Lyons,” 
“Richelieu,” and ‘ Money;” Bouci- 
eault’s ‘* London Assurance,” “ Irish 
Heiress,” and * Old Heads and Young 
Hearts; Reade and Taylor's ** Masks 
and Faces;” Taylor's * Still Waters 
Run Deep” and * Unequal Match; ”™ 
Robertston'’s ‘Ours, ‘* Caste,” and 
‘* Home.” 

The cluster of dramatists who wrote 
during the last years of the last cen- 
tury and the first of this has left be- 
hind it but few lasting works. Of 
teynolds, with farces, 
naught remains; of the elder Morton 
but little; of Foote, with his personal 
libels, only the * Liar,” an adaptation 
of an adaptation. Of Arthur Murphy, 
with his French tragedies, his English 
and his Irish farees—all 
equally farciceal—the most obstinate 
memory can only retain the exagger- 
ated sketch of * Sir Bashful Constant,” 
‘The Amorous Husband, or the Man 
in Love with his own Wife,” and that 
was imitated from the French. Of 
Cumberiand and his thirty or forty 


his five-act 


comedies, 


plays naught remains but the doubt- 
ful honor of having sat to Sheridan for 
his portrait as Sir Fretful Plagiary. 


Of O'Keefe we have only ‘ Wild 
Oats,” and of Holcroft only ** The Road 
to Ruin,” and yet they were both vol- 
uminous writers. Ever since the first 
performance cf the plays of these 
writers the principle of natural selec- 
tion have been at 
which has resulted in the survival of 
the fittest. 
The three 
success are 
of character, and climax. 


seems to work, 


of theatrical 
contrast 
It is only 


elements 
construction, 
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an investigation of the pieces which, 
in days gone by, have failed and 


are now forgotten, that wei enn 
see the progress we have made in 
dramatic construction. In 1800, on 


the English stage, the art of building 
a symmetrical play was almost un- 
known. There was not as much con- 
structive ability shown then in a five- 
act London comedy as is needed now 
for a one-act provincial faree. In his 
“Random Records” Colman confesses 
that he always wrote without having 
“made out a scheme of progressive 
action before he began upon the dia- 


logue,” and that he “went along, 
from scene to scene, spinning out 


stage business, and scribbling at hap- 
hazard, ‘as humors and conceits might 
govern.” Perhaps in this confession 
may be found the reason why only 
three of his always amusing pieces 
hold the stage, and we can only ac- 
count for the survival of any on the 
ground that in those cases he builded 
better than he As a rule it 
will be found, upon examination, that 
the plays which still live on the stage 
the constructive ability 


knew. 


surpass, in 
shown in their composition, their dead 
and buried brethren. Not one of 
Douglass Jerrold’s straggling come- 
dies, although full of character and 
bristling with wit, is ever played now 
—our audiences would think it lack- 
ing in interest. The late T. W. Rob- 
ertson did more to reform the stage, 
in this particular, than any of his pre- 
decessors. Taking his plots often from 
the French or the German, he found 
it easy to confine each act to one 
scene. There is progress, also, in the 
theatrical adaptations of novels since 
the days when Tom Dibdin, in one 
night, hastily hacked novels ‘* by the 
author of Waverly ” into nonsensical 
‘nondescripts * with songs.” Many of 
the versions of Scott’s novels were 
wretched; it took all Miss Cush- 
man’s genius to galvanize “Guy Man- 
nering”’ into spasmodic life; but Mr. 
Brougham’s “John Garth” and Mr. 
Daly’s “Man and Wife,” although 
founded on novels, are symmetrical 
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Even in that peculiar produc- 
there is im- 


plays. 
tion, the local drama, 
provement; ‘ Kit” is better than 
** Mose.” * Across the Continent,” 
“Saratoga,” and * Divorce,” differing 
greatly in merit, alike show a reach- 
ing after national facts—after national 
characteristics. And more 
hope now for native and naturalized 
dramatists than there was years ago, 
when Dunlop had to give out that his 
own adaptations from German plays 
and English novels were the work of 


there is 


English playwrights, and had already 
seen the light of the lamps in the 
English capital. To-day there is a 
distinct deinand for dramas on local 
subjects, containing American char- 
acters and reflecting American char- 
acteristis. But hitherto most of the 
many attempts to supply this demand 
have been made by men who could only 


see the outside of American life. They 
have given us the husks and the chaff 
—not the winnowed wheat. Their 


plays, externally dramas, are really 
hollow shams, without heart or soul, 
or even body—but only a mechanical 
skeleton. The ery for American art, 
an American literature, an American 
drama is natural, but illogical. Art 
is not local—it is universal. We need 
American an American 
art. Art is alike everywhere. The 
matter may change, but the manner 
will be substantially the same. The 
form will only differ from foreign art 
as it is influenced by the fact. The 
subject may be—in most eases must 


artists—not 


be—even national and local; the style 
individual. Few 
more 


is universal and 
writers have treated subjects 
characteristically American than Mr. 
Bret Harte, but his style seems to be 
distinctly modelled upon Dickens and 
Thackeray. But American literature 
and American pictorial art are artis- 
tically in advance of the American 
drama. Most of the native produc- 
tions of our stage are written by arti- 
sans and not by artists; by playwriglits, 
not by dramatists ; by men more or 
less expert in building pieces, but en- 
tirely incapable of creating a play. 
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There is no decline, however; the 
prospects of the drama in America are 
better than ever before. It is but 
little more than ten years ago since 
the satirical paper “ Vanity Fair” 
printed a cut of a critic ordering an 
extra cup of coffee, and saying, ‘* Make 
it strong, for I'm going to see an 
American comedy, and I must keep 
awake somehow!” 

The day of the epic has passed— 
the day of the novel has only just 
come. The drama flourishes peren- 
nially; it is old and always new. It 
has its periods of greater or less pros- 
perity, like every other art. Allter- 
nate rise and fall is the law of our 
nature. Life is followed by death, 
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and death by life. Everything which 


goes forward has times when at least 


it seems to go back. The undulatory 
theory is as true of progress as of 
light and sound. Dramatic art 
never as prosperous or as promising 
as to-day; and although this is not a 
time of phenomenal activity and abil- 
ity, yet the general average has never 
been so high as now. He who does 
not believe this, and he who clings 
with ivy-like fidelity to the ruins of 
antiquity, had better read the follow- 
by Douglas Jerrold: 


was 


ing definition 
“A conservative is a man who will 
not look at the new moon out of re- 
spect for that ancient institution, the 
old one.” 

J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


MNEMOSYNE. 


rTNHESE letters! O’er the faded pile 
[ linger, thinking (foolish thought !) 
That one will answer to beguile 
The pain that memory has brought 
To-day, as erstwhile. Now as then, 
One leads me through them all again ! 


Oh, what may be of generous life 
Disclosed within a single fold 

Of sheathing paper, when the knife 
Has opened to its heart of gold! 

The ripe pomegranate’s crimson core 

Is pale beside such sanguine store. 


Now comes, as once, and coming goes, 
The postman on his round the same ; 
And yet, ah me! he little knows 
How poorer far than when he came 
Full-freighted from some favoring air, 
With these white doves that sought his 
care. 


Beneath the down, a carcanet 

Of shining gems each presence wore. 
A living flame is in them vet, 

And spreads its glow the paper o’er— 


Wit’s sparkling jewels set in forms 
Of light, that even the ruby warms! 


You've seen white sails on soft blue seas— 
Flower- tufts aflame on velvet lawns— 

Fair fields beneath fair bloss’ming trees, 
And snowy crests in rosy dawns : 

So, bloom that other bloom presents, 

Beauty that beauty supplements, 


Is symbol of the harmony 
In which his thought and word had 
grown 
To charming shapes of symmetry ; 
Each by a subtle virtue known 
Yet perfected by that sweet grace 
Of fuirness wed to fitliest place. 


Such letters never more to me 

Will come as friendship’s messengers ; 
*Tis only left that tenderly 

My thought retrace the thought that 

stirs 
Tn these mute words. The Iute may lie 
Untouched: its music cannot die! 
Mary B. Dopeg. 





A NORSEMAN’S 
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By Hgyatmar Hyortu Boyesen. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RUTH’S JOURNAL. 

R UTH had premised her friends 
\ to keep a journal during her 
stay abroad, and then read it to them 
on her return. She began it much 
against her will, but after her acquain- 
tance with Varberg her life seemed so 
much richer, and even the commonest 
events gained fresh import; and with 
every week her journal swelled in 
bulk. We make the following extracts : 
June 3, 18—. Until yesterday I 
had really not been aware that I was 
in Europe. Now I begin to under- 
stand what Europe means; and strange 
to say, I owe it all to hin—to my 
mysterious pursuer whom the beadle 
in St. Thomas’s had to show out of the 
church. If any other man had done 
such a thing, I think I should have 
been angry with him; but the situa- 
tion was really too comical, and his 
grand air and the imperturbable mien 
with which he marched down the aisle 
gained him my heartiest admiration. 
I knew I should meet him again, and 
still, [ confess, I was frightened when 
I did meet him. His character is so 
perfectly in keeping with the spirit of 
medieval times as I have imagined 
it, that it seems a pity that the modern- 
ized dress should refuse to carry out 
the illusion, And when I 
suddenly upon him in the forest under 
the Venusberg, I, certainly without 
knowing it, repaid him in his own 


came so 


three months 


ago into St. Thomas's; I unconsciously 


coin: he pursued me 
—or let me say deliberately, only to 
make the parallel perfect—followed 
his footsteps to this altar of nature, as 
I know he would have expressed it, 
and disturbed his devotion. May he 
and Frau Venus forgive me. But if 
I hadn't come, I have no doubt he 
would haye shared the fate of Tann- 
haiiser, 


June 4,18—. This morning I was 
waked up by the sound of music. I 
peeped through the curtain; I saw a 
whole orchestra of horn and stringed 
instruments stationed right under my 
window. They played Luther’s hymn, 
‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
and it was rendered with an artistic 
precision which I should have thought 
creditable in Thomas’s orchestra. And 
these are but stroiling street miusi- 
Ah, wie wunderschin! It is 
Germany all over. Mr. Varberg did 
not call to-day, and I comfess that I 
feel just a little bit disappointed 

June 7,18—. He doesn’t seem to 
be in a hurry about renewing the ac- 
quaintance. I shall treat him very 
stiffly when -he does come. No, I 
won't either, for then T should betray 
that I have been thinking of him, and 
I wouldn't have him know that for 
anything. 

June 9, 18—. He did call to-day, 
and we had a delightful walk through 
Rosenthal. I like him more the more 
I see of him. 
warmth and intensity in all that he 


cians! 


There is a peculiar 


siys; his answers and even his most 
trifling remarks frequently startle me, 
and still they seem so natural that 
I wonder I didn’t think of saying the 
very same thing myself. 


We went to church 
The minister 


June 11, 18—. 
together this morning. 
laid down the law heavily, and de- 
scribed with a charming minuteness 
the tortures of the damned in hell. I 
feel confident that such a 
could never have been preached in 
Boston—at least not in this century. 
Mr. Varberg was all devotion, and sat 
there as sober and as imperturbable 
as a rock. I was rather amused at 
the zeal of the old parson; and when 
he spoke about the seething tar I 
couldn’t help smiling; and still I 
was not really so irreverent as I seem- 


sermon 
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ed. As we left the church I asked 
Mr. Varberg if he believed in hell. 
He answered that he did, although 
hardly in the sense which this old 
preacher attached to it. I asked him 
in what sense then. NowI only wish 
I could repeat his answer just as he 
gave it, but I am afraid I can’t. The 


meaning, however, was that God was 


all love, and would not condemn any 
man to eternal punishment. The 
man’s life here developed a spiritual 
organism within him, which, if he had 
been wicked, would find its proper 
sphere beyond the grave in the socie- 
ty of the wicked, or what we call hell. 
Heaven would be wretchedness to 
him, and he would voluntarily seek 
the fellowship of those who shared his 
tastes and sympathies. Thus hell, al- 
though by no means happy, would af- 
ford, relatively speaking, the greatest 
happiness of which such men were ca- 
pable. * Then,” I answered thought- 
lessly (and Iam truly shocked at the 
irreverence of the remark), “I don’t 
see why the devils in hell should not 
be quite as comfortable as the angels 
in heaven.” 

He looked at me half reproachfully, 
gave a brief polite answer, and changed 
the subject. 

Now I should like to know why I 
always perforce must behave irrever- 
ently, not to say frivolously, in Mr. 
Varberg’s presence. He evidently be- 
lieves that there is not the thing in 
heaven or on earth which I have any 
respect for. And the fact that he be- 
lieves this to be my character in some 
mysterious way compels me to enter 
into the réle which he kindly chooses 
to assign to me. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it was sheer delicacy on my part, a 
fear of hurting his feelings by con- 
vincing him that he has been mistaken 
in his opinion of me. 

June 13, 18—. We walked up 
through fields along the river this af- 
ternoon, and there I saw for the first 
time in my life a stork. He stood 
pensively on one leg, just as in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Mr. 
Varberg disapproved of the man who 


stories. 
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rode in to town in a vart drawn by his 
wife and a big black dog. He sat 
coolly smoking on a sack of hay, 
I saw the color mounting to V.’s 
cheeks, and his behavior was so mag- 
nificent that I could have kissed him 
—no, I mean I could have felt grate- 
ful to him with all my heart. And I 
do. In his usual quiet manner he 
went to a tree, cut a huge whip, strip- 
ped off the leaves, and with the polit- 
est bow presented it to the man in the 
cart. The poor Teuton stared at him 
in stupid wonder, and his face was so 
pitiful to behold that I almost felt in- 
clined to take his part. He tumbled 
out of the cart with a suddenness as 
if the whip had been applied to his 
own back, and walked off murmuring 
something between his teeth. Now 
who would have thought Mr. V. 
capable of such a joke? Whit 
pecially amused me was the 
preme coolness and dignity which he 
preserved during the whole perform- 
If I do or sav anything ladi 


es- 


su- 


ance. 
crous in his presence, I am always con- 
scious of 2 vague sense of guilt; I 
know that he disapproves of me. 
Nevertheless it was very becoming to 
him. 

June 16, 18—. Oh, if I only knew 
how I appear in his eyes; if I could 
only imagine what he thinks of me! 
I feel at times as if that calm blue eye 
of his was reading the most secret 
thoughts of my heart. I often think 
of what he said about authors. They 
have no business to have personal re- 
lations with their fellow 
they are not bound by the same obli- 
This was at 


mortals ; 


gations as other men. 
least what I gathered from what he 
said to me that afternoon in Rosen- 
thal. Now if it could be possible that 
it was merely this sort of literary in- 
terest he takes in me. I should at all 
events have to admit that he gave me 
fair warning. Oh, no, it can never be 
possible; it would be unworthy of him ; 
he is incapable of doing anything so 
To into a young 
girl’s heart only to decipher it, and 
coolly take his notes, while she sus- 


ungenerous. steal 
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pected nothing! What am I saying? 
What has Mr. Varberg got to do with 
my heart? Whxut does it matter to 
me whether he has a favorable or an 
unfavorable opinion of me? He is 
going away in three weeks, and I shall 
probably never see him again. 

June 20, 18—. Ihave often said to 
myself that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me what he thinks of me. I 
wish it was, but it isn’t. I blame my- 
self daily for appearing to him as it 
were in a false disguise. I am afraid 
of betraying what I think and feel, 
and therefore, against my will, I play 
the sceptic, and the consequence is 
that he me heartless and 
frivolous, And still there is a strange 
fascination about an assumed role. I 
think girls almost always have an in- 
stinct to conceal their real nature, and 
if for no than for the 
mere excitement of it. I know it is 
deceitful and wrong, but I can’t help 
it. 

June 23, 18—. I got angry with 
Mr. Varberg to-day, although I know 
it was very foolish of me. He said 
that what he especially liked about 
America was tliat there these delight- 
ful intellectual friendships could exist 
between and women without 
leading necessarily to a more intimate 
relation. Here in Europe society 
frowned upon them, and no European 
woman was capable of appreciating 
such a mere intellectual devotion. I 
disliked the sentiment very much, and 
I came very near saying so; but I 
conquered myself and stammered a 
faint “ Yes,” and felt in my heart a 
detestable hypocrite. Why does he 
say such things to me? I wonder. 

June 26, 18—. Turning over the 
leaves of my journal, I find that it is 
all full of Mr. Varberg. I didn’t know 
that I had written so much about him. 
How ean I read this to my friends in 
Boston when I return home? When 
they say to me, *“ Well, Ruth, read to 
us what you have seen in Europe,” 


believes 


other reason 


men 


how mortifying to me, if I have to sit 
down and read to them about a young 
man by the name Olaf Varberg. I 
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like the name Olaf, although I don’t 
know if I pronounce it right. It is so 
quaint. By the way, he likes my new 
blue muslin dress, but he persists in 
calling it moire antique. 

June 27, 18—. I feel so strange to- 
day. I don’t know what is the muat- 
ter with me. Dearie tried to ridicule 
him, and said he looked as solemn as 
a deacon; then she insisted that lie 
curled his hair and his moustache, and 
Iam sure there is#’t a word of truth 
in it. I told Dearie so too, but Dearie 
was in 2 contrary mood, and aggrava- 
ted me beyond endurance, and some- 
how or other I couldn’t manage her as 
well as usual. So I went to my room, 
and there I lay and cried for a whole 
hour. O dear! I wish he wouldn't 
come here any more. I can’t bear to 
be teased about him; but I can’t bear 
to have him stay away either. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CATASTROPHE, 

It was the day after the ball. Ruth 
Was sitting at the window in the par- 
lor, pensively resting her chin upon 
her folded hands. Her cheeks were 
very pale, and the long, dark lashes hid 
the anxious glance of the eyes. 

‘It was very foolish in me to ery 
last night,” she thought; ‘and if he 
comes to-day, I shall do my best to be- 
wilder him. What could he think of 
me?” 

Nevertheless her heart was heavy, 
although she was loath to admit it, 
even to herself; she was rather pro- 
voked at herself for taking such a live- 
ly interest in his doings. All the 
night the thought of Varberg had 
haunted her; she had seen him lying 
half dead on the green grass, the light 
quenched in his eye, the paleness of 
death upon his cheeks and his parted 
lips, and the gore darkening his blonde 
locks. And herself 


she imagined 


bending down over him, folding his 


hands upon his breast, and kissing his 
cold forehead, while her tears fell 
hot and fast upon his face. Now, 
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had Varberg actually been dead, she 
might have doneall this; at all events, 
she would sincerely have mourned 
him; but unhappily he was yet alive, 
and she was angry with him. Itseem- 
ed especially hard to forgive him that 
he had been witness to that involun- 
tary outburst of emotion on her part— 
nay, that he had, aluhough through no 
fault of his own, been the occasion of 
it. 

“If he chooses to kill himself, or 
have somebody else kill him, what 
does that matter to me?” she asked 
herself repeatedly, and she came to 
the cheerful conclusion that Varberg’s 
life or death concerned her no more 
than the man in the moon. 

Then there was a knock at the door, 
and a quick flush shot over Ruth’s 
cheeks. Varberg entered; she ad- 
vanced to the middle of the floor and 
shook hands with him. He seemed 
more than usually grave and reserved ; 
and she noticed the newness of all he 
had on, even to the silk hat and the 


gloves; he impressed her as a man 


who was going to his own funeral. 
Various indifferent topics of conversa- 
tion were taken up and again drop- 
ped. The words froze as they fell 
from the lips, and each seemed to be 
pursuing its own track of thought un- 
aided and unaccompanied by the 
other. 

“You are so strange to-day, Mr. 
Varberg,” said Ruth at last. 

“T confess I feel a little oppressed ; 
I came here to you to be cheered.” 

“How shall I cheer you then? 
What do you propose to do?” 

*“ Anything you like.” 

“Well, then let us abuse our 
friends,” said she with a kind of joy- 
ous vehemence. ‘I know of nothing 
that is more apt to cheer me.” 

“TI don’t know that we have any 
friends in common,” replied Varberg 
with a faint smile. ‘ And for each to 
abuse his own, when his good points 
would hardly be appreciated by the 
other, would be very unprofitable 
work.” 

* Certainly we have friends in com- 
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mon; there is, for instance, Weisskopf, 
the Baron.” 

“ Well, what do you think of him?" 
And the gloom again gathered on Var- 
berg’s brow. 

* Perhaps you don’t know that he 
called here this morning and asked 
for you. He had been at your rooms, 
but did not find you. Tinvited him in, 
and like all Germans he smokes de- 
Ihave been airing 
the room for several hours since he 
left. Indeed, he sat puffing away like 
a young steam-engine.” 

* But that hardly expresses your 
opinion of him. If you wish to culti- 
vate his acquaintance, you have to ao- 


testable tobacco. 


cept him as a Teuton, or not at all.” 

**Mr. Varberg,” cried Ruth laugh- 
ing, “I haven't accepted him in any 
sense whatever. He is to me simply 
a phenomenon; and as such I enjoy 
him, and dismiss him when I find him 
ho more entertaining.” 

“Ts that the way you do with all 
your friends? ” 

** Certainly. sut my 
friends I hope will continue to enter- 
tain me as long as I live. You can't 
blame me for speaking in this way. 
You have taught it me yourself. To 
you, if I may trust your own words, 
men are merely psychological phe- 
nomena, and I with the rest. Now I 
am beginning to profit by your teach- 
ings.” 

Varberg made no answer; but his 
eye rested half reproachfully on Ruth, 
and he silently cursed the fate that lad 
made her so fair. There was a fever- 
ish her gayety that 
pained and distressed him. ‘ What 
can have wrought this change in her?” 


some of 


uneasiness in 


he questioned himself; and then add- 
ed with a sigh, ** Femina semper mu- 
tabile et varium.” It was a comfort- 
ing thought that it was merely the ex- 
perience of the whole world which 
Ruth in 
the mean while, piqued at his silence, 


was repeating itself in him. 


went on in the same strain. 

”- Weisskopf,” she said, “is an ex- 
ceedingly entertaining phenomenon. 
But there is something of the adven- 
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turer about him, which however makes 
him no less interesting as a pllenome- 
non. I regret to say that I always 
distrust him; and especially when he 
talks about his own gallant deeds I 
never believe a word of what he says. 
Then he has a way of paying one the 
most ridiculous compliments with a 
hauteur and a magnificence which 
borders the subline. My own 
opinions, if I have the impudence to 
have any, he treats with a gentle for- 
bearance which would irritate me be- 
yond endurance, if I didn’t find the 
situation novel enough to be interest- 
ing. My serious remarks he listens 
to with an indulgent smile, and then 
leaves them unanswered or dismisses 


on 


them with a jest, as if they were too 
insignificant to merit his attention. 
And the end of it invariably is that I 
am somehow or other compelled to 
assume the réle which he pleases to 
give me, and I feel like an irresponsi- 
ble child, and even talk and act like 
one. But, Mr. Varberg, you are not 
listening to me,” she cried, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. Whither are your 
thoughts wandering? Is it the fair- 
haired maidens of Norway you are 
dreaming about? ” 

* You do me injustice, Miss Cop- 
Jey,” answered he, rising from the 
sofa. But I have no doubt the fresh 
air would do us both good, after the 
exertions of yesterday. Would you 
not favor me with your company? ” 

* Certainly,” and 
walked toward thedoor. ‘In the mean 
while, while I put on my hat, you may 
amuse yourself with the ‘* Leipziger 
Tageblatt... Here it is. There 
picture in it of « Russian Internation- 
alist, Who has run away from St. Pe- 


answered, 


she 


is a 


tersburg with a large amount of mon- 


ey, and the description as well as the 


picture, auntie remarked — this 
morning, bears a strong resemblance 
to you. So you had better be on your 
guard, or you might be sent to Sibe- 
ria.” 

And she laughed a lond, unnatural 
laugh, end ran out of the room. He 
took up the paper, and found there a 


as 
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portrait which really did not look un- 
like him. What especially startled 
him was the detail that the criminal 
had a slight scar over his right eye, 
which also would fit him. Ruth re- 
turned. He laid the paper away, and 
thought no more of it. On the stair- 
case they met Mrs. Elder and Dearie, 
who had been out shopping; they 
stopped for a moment, exchanged the 
usual greetings, and parted. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the 
broad gravel paths of Rosenthal were 
almost empty. Here and there a 
couple of students lay idly smoking on 
the some thick-leafed 
copse a loose-coated journeyman lin- 
gered in amorous luxury with the mis- 
tress of his heart. 
and warm, and a 


and in 


grass, 


The air was rich 
luminous, misty 
gauze spread a faint glamour through 
of 


hovered in an airy dance under the 


the atmosphere. Swarms gnats 
sunny linden crowns, and the murmur- 
ous music of their wings imperceptibly 
blended with the 
and now and then a large black insect 
buzzed with ‘* heedless 
the path, and lost itself in the gloom 
of a neighboring thicket. It was dif- 
ficult to think of the new world, with 
its busy life and its noisy bustle, on a 
day like this; indeed, it seemed hard 
to persuade one’s self that Wall street 
and Broadway were not all a dream, 
a grotesque invention of a capricious 
fiuncy. 


summer stillness; 


hum” across 


These were at least Varberg’s 
reflections, and even Ruth’s mind was 
gently attuned; she forgot the resent- 
ment she had lately harbored against 
her friend, and began to talk in her 
old easy, confidential way. 

“Now, Mr. Varberg,” 
‘““you know me too well to be angry 
with me if I return once more to this 
fatal subject. But tell me truly and 
honestly whether you think that a 
miin’s honor can be saved by his hav- 


said she, 


ing his ear or his nose cut off, or his 
face disfigured by an unsightly scar?” 

*An honest question deserves an 
‘In the 
abstract I disapprove of duelling as 
But a time-hon- 


honest answer,” replied he. 


decidedly as you do, 
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ored custom, which has been handed 
down to us by our forefathers, we can- 
not afford to ignore.” 

« Aha,” ejaculated she; ‘then it is 
your romantic notions of chivalry 
that interfere with your better judg- 
ment! And truly, if it were for the 
honor of some beloved maiden that 
you drew your sword, I should myself 
find some excuse for it. But, after 
all, losing your life for your lady love, 
or rescuing her from death and then 
marrying her, is a very old-fashioned 
sort of thing, and as a theme of fiction 
it has been so well worn out by our 
novelists and romancers that at last 
nobody really believes in it. If I 
should want to sacrifice my life, I 
should invent some other way which 
nobody had ever tried before.” 

“And how do you know that it is 
not for some maiden’s sake that I pro- 
pose to fight?” 

She turned her head abruptly, and 
a deep bluvh mounted to her cheeks. 

“If you were a German,” 
with her face still averted, “I should 
not attempt to contradict you. But 
you are an American citizen, and are 
not bound to conform to the customs 
of the Germans.” 

“True; but when you are in Rome 
you do as the Romans do.” 

The evening wore on, and without 
heeding whither their steps carried 
them, they hastened forward. ‘The 
last red glow of the sunset lay like a 
band of flame along the horizon, and 
the moon, as if by surprise, burst forth 
full and clear from behind its vapory 
citadel; it spread its lustre over the 
dim blue sky, and the thin clouds were 
fringed with a pale, ghostly gold. 
Now and then some longly quail raised 
its shrill cry from the distant mead- 
ows, the crickets chirped drowsily in 
the grass, and a warm summer wind 
breathed with a faint rushing through 
the crowns of the beeches and linden 
trees. 

“I wonder where we are?” said 
Ruth, laying her hand upon his arm. 
“It seems all so strange and un- 
known.” 


she began, 
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“*T don’t think I have ever been here 
before,” answered Varberg, while he 
gently drew her arm into his. “ But 
nevertheless this whole landscape ap- 
pears to me so remotely familiar, I 
must have seen it somewhere, perhaps 
And if I 
had seen you here for the first time, I 
should have recognized you at once, 
for you are as much a part of the land- 
scape as the linden trees and the chirp 
of the crickets.” 

“Ah, you flatter me,” she replied 
musingly, ‘‘ although,” 
a smile, “the comparison with the 
crickets ought not to make me very 
proud. But if you will listen to my 
chirp, I think it is high time that we 
think of finding our way home.” 

Ruth and Varberg had both a talent 
for losing their way. When in each 
other’s company they forgot every- 
thing except their own 
Now they wandered about through 
the broad the 
vague hope of some time reaching the 
city. The vast calm of the nigit, the 
placid massiveness of the shadows and 
the fragile roof of cloud, which spread 
like a fairy frostwork over the sky, 
chimed together into a world-wide, si- 


in a dream or in a vision. 


she added with 


happiness. 


moonlit avenues, in 


lent chant, a voiceless melody of won- 
der. And although he felt the stillness 
sinking into his heart and diffusing its 
blessed sense of peace through his 
whole being, he was still conscious of 
wikeful, 
which came and went, and ever evad- 
ed the grasp of his thought. It was as 
if he expected 2 miracle to be wrought 


one dimly-defined desire, 


somehow, without his own agency; 
and whenever he looked up into Ruth’s 
her fair 
smitten into marble by the rays of the 
moon, he believed that the miracle 
was near, and the blood throbbed 
more swiftly through his pulses. At 
length they saw the roofs of the city 
shimmering between the leaves, and 


eyes, and saw young face 


the fatal confession hovered upon his 
lips; but just at that moment they 
heard harsh laughter close by, and 
eaught sight of two men, one of whom 
stood leaning against the trunk of 
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a tree, while the other lay outstretch- 
ed upon the grass. The more able- 
bodied of the two helped his compan- 
ion on his feet, and they both reeled 
out into the road. 

“Come, let us go back and take an- 
other way,” said Ruth, drawing her 
veil down over her face. 

“You are not afraid of two misera- 
ble drunkards, I 
Varberg, and walked on. 

The men steered straight against 
them. 

‘“*Ah, mein Liebchen,” said the one, 
and Varberg in an instant recognized 
Weisskopf's voice, although it was 
unnaturally and drowsy. 
“Don’t make yourself so precious; ” 
and he stretched out his arm to pull 
away the veil from Ruth's face. 

“‘Stepaside,” cried Varberg, “or I'll 
strike you down on the spot.” 

«Strike me down on the spot—al?” 
droned the Baron in the same drunken 
tone. ‘“ You are in a figliting mood, 
are you?” 

Ruth stood pale and erect, but she 
trembled over her whole body. Weiss- 
kopf made another stretch toward her, 
but before he had time to reach her 
Varberg sprang forward, seized him 
by the throat, threw him down on the 


hope?” answered 


hoarse 


ground, and put his knees on his chest. 


“Now, you miserable wretch,” said 
hein a hoarse whisper, “if you dare 
stir, I shall strike you dead.” 

The Baron’s companion in the mean 
while stood howling * Police,” at the 
top of his voice, and while the victim 
still lay groaning in the powerful 
grip of his assailant’s fist, Varberg felt 
himself suddenly seized by the shoul- 
ders and violently flung over to the 
other side of the rond. He had hard- 
ly time to recover from his surprise, 
when he was again grabbed by the 
neck, and found himself struggling in 
the arms of two burly Teutons in po- 
Weisskopf, who 
had been considerably sobered by the 


licemen’s uniforms 


sudden encounter, rose to his feet. and 
explained to the policemen that he had 
been unexpectedly assaulted, and he 
was just recounting the details of the 
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affair when Ruth stepped close up to 
him, lifted her veil, and gazel him in 
the eye. He tumbled backward, as if 
hit by an invisible hand, and stagger- 
ed away between the trees; his com- 
panion followed. Varberg vainly at- 
tempted to conciliate the officers of the 
law; and Ruth, her voice choked with 
emotion, prayed them to let him de- 
part in peace. But the Teutons, in 
their official zeal, were deaf to all re- 
monstrances, and hustled their victim 
about as if he had been the most atro- 
cious criminal in the world. 

“Yes, yes, we know all about it,” 
roared one of them. ‘ We have long 
been on the track of you; and we 
knew we should find you at last. You 
will have a chance of explaining all 
that to-morrew.” 

** But I protest. 
citizen.” 

** You can protest to-morrow.” 

“Then allow me at least,” said Var- 
berg calmly, ‘‘to procure a carriage 
for this lady. She has, at all events, 
nothing to do with this. 
you need not tear me to pieces. 
follow you of my own accord.” 

After 
cided to grant this request, and with- 
out more ado they conducted Ruth 
down to the corner of Traufurter 
Strasse, where a carringe was found. 

‘“*My dear Miss Var- 
berg, as they were about to part, 
**don’t let this disturb you. To-mor- 
row it will all be cleared up, and I 
shall come at once to see you.” 

“Ah, Mr. Varberg,” answered she, 
and a tear glittered in her eye. “all 


I am an American 


Moreover, 


I shall 


a brief consultation they de- 


tuth,” said 


these indignities you have to suffer on 
my account. Oh dear, what shall I 
do?" 

The policemen slammed the door to, 
and hurried him off. An hour )ater 
he sat on a hard wooden bench, in a 
narrow prison cell, and plilosophized 
on the vanity of human happiness. A 
damp, musty smell of masonry per- 
vaded the air, and in spite of the 
warmth he shivered. The moonlight 
streamed in through the small iron- 
barred window, high up on the wall, 
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anda narrowstrip of pale blue sky, dim- 
med by the dingy glass, gazed in upon 
him, and mocked him with its vague 
suggestion of freedom. A month ear- 
lier, when visiting Wartburg, he had 
imagined himself in the romantic ca- 
pacity of « prisoner; now the dreary 
reality stared him in the face, and the 
The 
juiler brought him a quarter section 


romance had utterly vanished. 


of a black bread and a jug of water, 
but he refused to touch either. He 
heard the rattling of chains somewhere 
wt the other end of the corridor; the 
door of his cell was locked and barred 
on the outside, and the retiring steps 
of the jailer reéchoed with an uncom- 
fortable regularity and sharpness un- 
der the vaults. It after 
midnight when at last he threw him- 


stone Wis 
self down on his straw mattress, and 
toward morning he fell asleep. And 
he dreamed that he was at Wartburg, 
nnd that he was sitting under a huge 
poplar at the foot of the Venusberg. 
The leaves of the poplar clanked with 
strange metallic voices, which fell up- 
on his ear like the subdued tinkling of 
2 vast chorus of infinitely small bells. 
Hard by stood a couple of fragrant, 
mutidenly birches, which breathed forth 
an anxious hush, and rustled faintly 
and soothingly; but under the birch 
copse grew clusters of ghostly flowers, 
which, eagerly roused, held up their 
fragile cups of crimson, ruby, and 
amethyst toward the silent moon, and 
gathered its rays, until they were fill- 
ed to the brim; and then they bent 
their heads droopingly to the earth, 
and vanished like a spark that is 
quenched. And all of a sudden, while 
Varberg sat gazing upon this won- 
drous spectacle, the hill was rent in 
twain, and there sat Lady Venus on 
her golden throne, and beckoned to 
him with a joyous smile on her coun- 
tenance. <A _ delicious shudder ran 
through his frame, and he arose, and 
Lady 
Venus arose, too, and descended from 
her throne, and now he saw that it was 
Ruth; and he rushed forward to throw 
himself at her feet, but out of the 


stood for a moment wavering. 
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ground there came an old man with a 
gray moustache, and that the 
faithful Eckart, but it was also Olaf’s 
own grandfather, whom he had left 


was 


behind him in Norway. 

“Flee, youth, flee,” cried the old 
man; ‘inher embrace lurk death and 
eternal damnation,” 

And Varberg turned to fly; but 
first he would look once more upon 
that young joyous face; the 
longer he looked the fairer she grew, 


and the harder it became to part from 


and 


her. 

“Death and damnation,” cried the 
faithful Eckart, and Olaf summoned 
ull his strength and tore himself away ; 
but a net of 
seemed to wind itself about his arms 
and feet, until at length he could not 
further. And turn- 
ing once more, he saw that her hair 


fine invisible threads 


advance an inch 


had grown to an immense length, and 
encompassed the woods far and near, 
“Flee now, if thou canst,” said she 
with the same joyous smile, and the 
voice Ruth’s. IIe 


thrust down his old grandfather, and 


was rushed back, 
in an ineffable rapture clasped her 
The hill closed 


behind him, and in the same moment 


tightly to his breast. 
he awoke. There were the bare stone 
wills, the iron-barred 
a belated star which still glimmered 
feebly on the sky. Ile 
prisoner, but in the Leipsie jail, not in 
the Venusberg. 


window, and 


was indeed a 


CHAPTER IX. 
TO RESCU E. 
At ten o'clock the next morning 
Varberg was summoned to 
before the police court. 


THE 


appear 
The judge,a 
man of a 


moon-faced, bald-headed 


very imposing front, sat behind the 


bar, and the Baron von Weisskopf, 
the traces of yesterday's carousal still 
visible on his countenance, was on the 
stand. 


witness The usual questions 


about name, position, etc., were 
promptly answered. ‘ You say that 
this gentleman attacked you in Rosen- 


thal,” said the judge to Weisskopf. 
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“I do, your honor,” replied the lat- 
ter, and he reddened to the edge of 
his hair, and was evidently very much 
ashamed of himself. 

* With an intent to rob you?” 

“T think not, your honor; I should 
rather say that he was slightly drunk, 
and didn’t know exactly what he was 
doing.” 

Varberg sent the Baron 
scornful look; but he disdained to 
contradict him for fear of implicating 
Ruth in an affair that would 
sarily bring her into an unpleasant 
position, and which after all could 
lead to nothing worse than a fine of 
five to ten dollars. After some fur- 
ther cross-examination, the case was 
dismissed, and Varberg paid his fine 
on the spot. He was just about to 
leave the court when one of the po- 
licemen who had assisted at his ar- 
rest rushed up to the judge, laid a 
photograph down on the desk before 
him, and began to talk and gesticu- 
late eagerly. Varberg finally 
cluded th it he must be the subject of 
their discussion, for the judge now 


a keen, 


neces- 


con- 


glanced at him, and now again at the 


photograph; and as the Norseman 
was :tbout to depart, the judge called 
him back, and ordered him to remain. 

“You say that you are an Ameri- 


ean citizen,” said his honor. ‘ Have 
you any passport to show that this is 
actually the case?” 

‘*Passports are no longer used in 
civilized countries,” replied Olaf. “I 
have none.” 

The judge raised his eyebrows, and 
nodded significantly to the policeman. 

*You don’t happen to know the 
name Fedor Voriakolf?” continued 
he. 

**T do not, sir.” 

“And you lave never been in Rus- 
sin?” 

«¢ Never.” 

Quick as lightning flashed through 
the unfortunate Norseman’s brain what 
Ruth had told him the day before 
about his resemblance to the Russian 
Internationalist. He grew suddenly 
very red in his face, and the judge 
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noticed it, and again nodded content- 
edly, and said: 

“ At all events, we shall have to de- 
tain you here, until you can prove to 
us sitisfactorily who you are.” 

* That may be very difficult, sir, as 
I have no friends here in Leipsic.” 

The policeman in the mean while 
took the measure of Varberg’s height, 
and narrowly viewed his face, all of 
which our hero endured with a calm 
composure well worthy of the Viking 
race. After some more questioning 
and other ceremonies he was conduct- 
ed back to the cell which he had pre- 
viously occupied. He demanded pen 
and ink, and immediately sat down to 
write « note to the American consul, 
stating his difficulty, and asking what 
he had to do. Toward evening he re- 
ceived a polite reply, informing him 
that as he had no papers to prove his 
citizenship, he, the consul, had no 
means of helping him. 

Two days later everything was dis- 
order and confusion in the house with 
the old-fashioned archway. The va- 
cation had commenced, and Mrs. Eld- 
er and her nieces had received an invi- 
tation to come and spend the summer 
with some friends in England. Half- 
packed trunks and a half a dozen 
bandboxes of various sizes and colors 
lay scattered about on the floor, and 
the tables and ehairs covered 
with books, hats, ribbons, and freshly 
ironed skirts and Dearie 
was running about the room busying 
herself with packing, and Ruth was 
sitting at the window in her usual at- 
titude, resting her chin upon her fold- 
Her face wore a grave, 

expression; her cheeks 


were 


dresses. 


ed hands. 
almost 
were pale, and her eyes looked large 
and lustrous. Suddenly 
then stopped in the middle of the floor, 
as if struggling with some great reso- 
lution. She hastily put on her hat, 
threw a licht shawl about her shoul- 
ders, and walked toward the door. 

«* Ruth, where are you going?” cried 
Dearie. ‘*Supper will be ready in a few 
minutes.” 

“Tam going out to take a walk.” 


sad 


she mrose, 
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“This is indeed a most extraordi- 
nary time for taking a walk,” replied 
the cousin. “If I were you, I should 
certainly not trouble myself so much 
about 2 man I had hardly 
known for four weeks.” 

“ Fortunately you don’t know what 
I am troubling myself about,” said 
Ruth scornfully, and hastened away. 
Dearie was mystified; she could not 
imagine how this change had come 
over her cousin; why she was so p:le 
and distracted, and why she had walk- 
ed about as in adream the whole day. 
But Dearie contented herself with ex- 
claiming, ** Well, I must say!” and 
went on packing. If she had read the 
Leipsic paper for that morning, she 
might perhaps have found the clue to 
the mystery. 

Ruth hurried up one street and 
down another; her feet were as if be- 
nunibed; the ground seemed to swell 
and again to sink beneath her tread, 
and she hardly knew where she was 
stepping. Unconsciously she pressed 
her lips together, and kept her eyes 
steadfastly fixed on the stones in the 
pavement. She could not get rid of 
the feeling that she was doing some- 
at least unwomaaly, 


whom 


thing wrong, or 
and and 
glance at some passer-by, as if fearing 
that her face should betray her secret. 
With a beating heart she mounted the 
broad stone staircase of the jail, and 
inquired of the who 
sweeping the hall, where she could 
find the jailer. The woman looked 
wonderingly at her, then murmured 
something between her teeth, and af- 
ter some minutes returned with a 
rough ruddy-bearded Hercules who 
held a large bunch of keys in his 
hand. 

“What do you want?” asked he 
brusquely, striking the keys against 
his thigh. 

‘“‘T want to see a friend,” answered 
Ruth in a low voice. 

“ Have you a permit?” 

“No; I didn’t know that it was nec- 
essary.” 

“TI can’t let you in without that. 


now then she cast a shy 


wonlin was 
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You may perhaps get one from the as- 
sistant master of the police in the of- 
fice across the street.” 

And he turned his back on her, and 
marched away rattling violently with 
his keys. 

Ruth crossed the street and entered 
the office. There 
showily dressed gentlemen standing 
at the bar talking with the officer. 
She pulled her veil down over her 
face; and seated herself at the door in 
the hope that they would soon go 
away. But they took their time; and 
at last the officer locked his desk, and 
She had to conquer 


were two or three 


put on his hat. 
her pride; advanced to the bar, and in 


a voice which, in spite of her efforts, 
trembled with emotion, she asked for 
permission to visit the supposed Rus- 
sian prisoner. 

* What is your relation to him?” 
asked the master of the police. ‘* Are 
you his wife?” 

“No,” she stammered feebly; her 
face burned as with fever, and 
feltas if she was going to sink into 
the floor. 

“What are you then?” 
her tormentor harshly. 

**T am his friend.” 

“Ah, she is his friend,” repeated 
he, turning to the gentlemen, who 
both glaneed insolently at her, and 
“No, we 


she 


inquired 


then burst into lnaueliter. 
don’t admit friends.” 

That was too much for her. Her 
indignation was kindled within her, 
and her womanly wrath mastered her 
grief. She threw her veil back, raised 
her head, and advanced a step toward 
the officer. 

“Sir,” said she, in a tone which at 
once demanded respect, ** what right 
have you to insult a lady who comes 
here to ask of you what it is not in 
your power to deny her? The gentle- 
man whom I 
convicted of no crime, and his case is 
simply that of mistaken identity. Now 
he needs the assistance of his friends 
to prove who he is. If you refuse 
me admission, I shall procure it to- 
morrow through the American consul ; 


wish to see has been 
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and I shall take care to have your 
behavior toward me duly reported.” 
The Teuton was not a little bewil- 
dered at this unexpected outburst. He 
stood for a minute with a perplexed 
frown on his brow, as if meditating 
whether he ought to be angry or not; 
then, with a surly mien, he scratched 
his name to a printed permit. and 
handed it to Ruth. 
its setting as she reached the street, 
and she again entered the gloomy 
edifice, and hastened onward through 
the dark, cool vaults. She presented 
her paper at the jailer’s lodge, and 
was conducted by the same ruddy- 
bearded Hercules through a labyrinth 
of corridors, stairs, and galleries, until 
at length they stopped at a small door, 
which was heavily bolted, and more- 


The sun was near 


over secured by a huge iron bar. 

“Ah,” thought Ruth, ‘‘ here he has 
had to spend three long days, and all 
on ny account, because he was good, 
and brave, and generous!” 

The door groaned on its hinges as 
the jailer pushed it open. Ruth steel- 
ed her nerves, and determined not to 
give away to any grief or emotion. 
She peered into the cell, and by the 
glimmer of the departing daylight 
saw a stooping figure seated on a 
wooden stool, close to the wall. He 
did not stir as she entered, but re- 
mained in the same attitude, with his 
head resting on his hands. A sudden 
fright seized her; she bent down over 
him, Inid her hand on his shoulder, 
and whispered, ‘* Mr. Varberg!” He 
sprang up—then again staggered back- 
ward against the wall. 

«Miss Ruth!” he exclaimed. 
I trust my eyes?” 

“Yes, Mr. Varberg,” answered she, 
“it is I. I have come here to see 
what I can do to get you away from 
this horrible place. We are all going 
to start for France and England in a 
you there is no 


“Can 


see, 


few days; so, 
time to be lost.” 
‘It is very kind of you to think of 
me in my present misfortune; but I 
un afraid nothing can be done. I 


I shall 


have given up all hope. 
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probably have to go to Russia, and 
there they will find out their mistake; 
but I thank you a thousand times for 
coming to tell me good-hy.” 

“I did not come to tell you gooa- 
by, and still less did I come to be 
thanked,” answered Ruth calmly (and 
he did not suspect what. that calmness 
cost her); “I came to consult with 
you, and then to act. First, have you 
no official document, issued in the 
United States, or any communication 
from people who are known to the 
authorities here?” 

He opened his eyes widely—it was 
strange to hear her talk in that calm, 
practical way—and after some hesita- 
tion, he replied: 

“No; nothing that I can think of.” 

“Have you not a letter of credit?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘And where is it?” 

“It is in my desk, at my lodgings.” 

“Then, please write a note to your 
landlady requesting her to send me 
this letter of credit at once. Or bet- 
ter, if you will give me the key to the 
desk, I will send for it myself. You 
have probably drawn money on it sev- 
eral times since your arrival here?” 

**Every other week, for the last six 
months.” 

“Then leave the rest to me. By 
night you shall be out. 
I can never hope 
to repay the debt I owe you!” and 
she reached out her hand to him. He 
seized it and pressed it to his lips; 
but the hand was cold, and it trem- 
bled. Varberg was deeply moved. 
How cruelly had he not judged and 
misunderstood this young girl! There 
she stood, apparently proud and erect, 


to-morrow 
Now, rood night. 


and talked in a composed, business- 
like way, while the cold perspiration 
burst from her brow, and her frame 
trembled with suppressed emotion. If 
it had not been ungenerous to take 
advantage of this moment’s excite- 
ment, he would have thrown himself 
at her feet, and begged her to forgive 
and to love him. He still held her 
hand in both and looked up 
into her large dark eyes, which glis- 


his, 
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tened with the lustre of a gathering 
tear. He noticed a slight nervous 
quivering of the upper lip, but other- 
wise her features showed no sign of 
unusual feeling. 

“Ah, Miss Ruth,” said he warmly, 
“how good and how noble you are, 
and how sadly I have misjudged 
you!” 

“Tam not so good as you think,” 
answered she, attempting to smile. 
** Good night!” 

The rusty hinges groaned; with a 
sharp click the key turned in the lock, 
wid with » heavy thump the iron bar 
pushed the Ile 
strained his ear to catch the sound of 
her receding footsteps; but they were 
too light—he did not hear them. Ie 
sprang forward and struck his hand 


was before door. 


against his forehead. 
“Good God!” cried 
around him on the gray, naked walls. 
“Where am 1? 
And he threw himself 
the hard straw mattress, covered his 
face with his hands, and breathed 
heavily. He had hardly tasted of 
food for two days, and overwhelmed 
with weariness and exhaustion, he fell 


he, staring 


” 


down on 


into a troubled, feverish sleep. 

It is hardly necessary to recount in 
detail Rutl’s adventures during the 
next day, and the means by which she 
Having 


obtained the letter of credit, she ealled 


procured her friend’s release. 


on the banker with whom Varberg 
had his account, briefly stated to him 
what had happened, and asked for his 
assistance. She his attention 
to the fact that the letter was dated 
December last, while the Russian 
criminal, according to the advertise- 
ment, had not disappeared until March 
of the present year, which in itself 
Was sufficient proof that the two per- 
identical. The 
banker, moved by her beauty and her 
earnestiess, rather than by any sym- 
pathy for the persecuted Norseman, 
promised her to present the case at 


called 


sons could not be 


once to the authorities. But justice is 
slow in Germany, as elsewhere, and it 


was not until nearly ten o'clock in the 
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evening that the herculean jailer, ac- 
companied by an assistant of the po- 
lice, opened the door of Varberg’s cell, 
and told him that he was at liberty to 
depart. He was not American enough 
at that moment to think of claiming re- 
dress or satisfaction; his only thought 
was whether Ruth had left Leipsic or 
not, and the only redress he wished 
was an hour’s happiness with her. 

It was a dark night, and a thick, 
impenetrable fog brooded over the 
empty streets. ‘The watechman’s horn 
sounded from the cupola of the court- 
house, and startled a feeble echo from 


the opposite side of the square, and 


the watchman of St. Thomas’s answer- 
ed with a long, dolorous note. The lan- 
tern in the church steeple hung as if 
suspended in mid-air, and glimmered 
faintly in the dreary solitude of the 
fog. Varberg rushed like a madman 
through the desolate city. His head 
swam; he felt faint and dizzy, and his 
knees almost refused to support the 
burden of his body. Nevertheless all 
his soul was filled with one strong de- 
sire, and this desire imparted strength 
to his tottering He hastily 
crossed the promenade, swung himself 
over the 
anxiously peering through the gloom. 
The great dusky facade of the build- 
i spectre- 


limbs. 


garden fenee, and stood 


ing stared upon him with 
like frown, and the last spark of 
hope was quenched within him. No 
friendly light beckoned to him from 
her window. She slept—all the city 
slept—all was gloom and desolation. 
Hour after hour he wandered about 
in the wet garden, now slipping in the 
muddy walks, now stumbling over a 
The lilaes 
shook their cold tears over his head; 
the night folded him in its 
arms, and chilly 
upon his forehead, until he shuddered 
An 
intolerable hunger tormented him, and 
his hands and feet benumbed 
with cold and exhaustion; but all ho- 
tels and restaurants were closed, and 
moreover he had forgotten to reclaim 
his purse and his papers, of which he 


flower-bed or a tree root 


clammy 
pressed _ its kiss 


through every nerve and fibre. 


were 
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had been deprived at thé time of his 
Toward morning he sauntered covered her senses. 
“Ich bin im gefingwiss gewesen,” 


arrest. 
wearily to his lodgings, and by the 
watchman’s assistance gained access answered he absently. 
His landlady, dressed During the greater part of that day 
he slept, and when, toward evening, 
he sought the house with the archway, 
the nest was empty and the bird had 


to his rooms. 
in a light negligée, met.him in the 
hall, and was so frightened at his ap- 
pearance that she came near fainting. 

‘Mein lieber Doctor, wo sind sie flown. 
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:. 
AVY love is all compact of fragrant air: 
N Round her the happy winds forever blow; 
Her eyes are bluer than the heavens fair, 
And brighter far the glory of her hair 
Than are the golden strings of love’s own bow. 
All made of gay caprice and change is she, 
And varieth with the evervarying wind 
Or the cloud-shadows on the shifting sea; 
With love and hate at once she mocketh me, 
And in a breath, both cruel is and kind. 
Il. 
My love is like a keen and subtle fire: 
Her beauty pierceth to my spirit’s core, 
Till all my veins are filled with quick desire, 
And toward her brightness doth my soul aspire, 
To be at one with her forevermore. 
Her beauty lighteth all the silent night ; 
Her flashing joy setteth the dark aglow ; 
Than all the stars of heaven more rarely briglit, 
Her deep eyes burn with passionate delight, 
While Love within her heart is murm’ring low. 
Ill. 
My love is like a pure and lucent well, 
Holding the heavens within its tranquil breast, 
Set in the coolness of some shadowy dell, 
Where fairy charms weave a benignant spell, 
And lull the weary traveller to rest ; 
So pure, and fresh, and heavenly sweet is she, 


She seemeth wrought from some fair healing wave, 


Haunted of ange!s, whose wings visibly 
Do stir her spirit, in its purity 
Made like to theirs’, to comfort and to save. 
Iv. 
My love is like the broad and generous earth, 
That giveth of her good gifts unto all; 
Her bounteous charity, her cheery mirth, 
Know never any stinting, neither dearth, 
But like the dews of Heaven, ceaseless fall. 
So do I love these four—the changeful air, 
The passionate fire leaping to the sun, 
Rich-bosomed earth, and water clear and fair, 
Varied and excellent beyond compare— 
And yet, me seems, my love is only one! 





doch gewesen!” cried she, as she re- 
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RS. WELCH’S firm step flagged 
N as she left the horse-car, and 
walked up Green street. (zreen street 
is in one of the prettiest unfashion- 
able quarters of Philadelphia, and her 
house was the most attractive in it. 
There were trees and a fountain in 
front, and a wisteria trailing its pur- 
ple blossoms up over the white marble 
and brick; and through the open win- 
dows you caught a glimpse of lace 
curtains, pictures, and flowers. “ And 
there’s not a better kept house in the 
city,” she thought, with a sigh, as she 
neared the gate. It was always in 
neat, delicate order, and the table was 
daintily set forth whenever John chose 
to bring a friend home. John’s in- 
come was large enough for them to 
live in easy comfort, and it needed but 
three or four hours of work a day for 
him to earn it. His wife’s eyes grew 
still more troubled as she opened the 
gate of the front yard. ‘He ought to 
be satisfied,” she said to herself, as 
Jenny came toddling down the path to 
meet her, all white embroidery and 
blue ribbons. Her mother held her 
tiglitly by the hand, gave her a spas- 
modic kiss, ran up to her own room, 
and walked straight to the glass, look- 
ing at the neat partridge-like figure 
and good-tempered, sensible face. 
“There is no reason why he should 
not‘be satisfied,” she said tartly, nod- 
ding to herself in the glass. The tears 
stood in her eyes, but she took off her 
bonnet and gloves, folded them up 
carefully, and began to dress for din- 
ner. The neat black silk showed every 
curve of her pretty figure. The lace 
ruffles at her wrists and throat were 
yellow with age and quality (Mrs. 
Winifred was a connoiseur in lace). 
Her shining hair lay in satiny folds. 
She had been down to see that the 
soup, the roast fowl, the pudding, each 
was perfect in its way. In the library 
she turned the gas down, and cut and 
16 


folded the evening paper in an oblong 
shape, ready for Mr. Welch, beside 
his easy chair. The whole world, she 
thought, did not hold a more complete 
home to welcome any man, and John 
knew the love waiting for him there. 
If he chose to be discontented with 
either love or home, it was sheer re- 
bellion against Providence. 

She sat down to wait; got up, took 
out a feather duster, hidden for her 
own use in a closet, whisked at the 
bronze candelabra, put it away, and 
seated herself again. 

There was Mr. Welcli’s step in the 
vestibule, his latch-key turning in the 
lock. She waited inside the library 
door, her cheeks red, panting a little. 
It was so many evenings since he had 
come home in time for dinner—some- 
times had not come at all. Could it 
be that the happy old times were com- 
ing back? But she did not run out to 
meet him; she always waited for him 
just a foot or two inside the library 
door. 

John Welch was coming home in 
time, with something of the feeling of 
the prodigal son. He had stopped 
outside, strongly tempted to go back 
to his ‘“‘riotous living or swine,” as 
his wife would have dubbed his temp- 
tation. It was a sore tug of virtue 
that brought him in; and now he 
wanted a little excitement—applause, 
stimulant of some sort—as a reward. 
If Winny had even scolded viciously 
or cried, it would have given relish to 
the dinner. But she kissed him on 
either cheek, with the same decorous 
little peck which she had given him 
since their wedding day. 

“You are quite chilly, dear,” she 
said. ‘It really feels like frost. Any 
news to-day for your little wifey?” 

Mr. Welch replied no, that there was 
no news, and that it did feel like frost 
very much indeed. He was a grave, 
courteous man, mindful of the feelings: 
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of others habitually; the vagabond 
blood within that drove him to “ riot- 
ous living or swine” had needed 
strong temptation to bring it out—it 
ran throngh depths which Winifred 
had never sounded. He took up the 
paper and began to read. She had 
laid the paper there for him to read; 
yet her heart wrenched her with a 
sharp pang as he did it. He must 
know how bitter his neglect had been 
to her. If he loved her, he would 
have some word of apology—some 
little sign that he did know, and was 
sorry; but she made no sign—took 


out her tatting (she always tatted 
in the parlor; it was such a nice 
feminine sort of work), and gave little 
chirping answers to the bits of in- 


formation about the Ross case or 
chureh scandals which he read aloud. 

“TI am so thankful,” she said at 
last, “that my childhood was passed 
in a village where those new-fashioned 
ideas of ‘affinities’ and divorce were 
never heard of. Almost every woman 
in Springville was a member of the 
church. You remember, dear?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember them,” drily. 
“They were insured to dwell in de- 
cencies forever, undoubtedly.” 

Little Mrs. Welch’s heart was full. 
It was in Springville that John had 
courted and married her. Had he 
forgotten? 

“The way of living there was so 
orderl, and pious,” she chattered on. 
“When two young people were en- 
gaged they were looked upon as al- 
most married. I never knew an en- 
gagement broken in Springville; and 
as for a marriage! husbands and wives 
grew old together without a jarring 
word. The only couple who ever dis- 
agreed was Sims, the drunken cobbler, 
and his wife.” 

“A veritable 
Welch gravely. 
served, my dear.” 

It had been his habit when they 
were first married to fondly require 
an account from her at night of every 
minute of the day. The poor little 
woman, in her anxiety to enter- 


Acadia,” said Mr. 
“Come; dinner is 
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tain him, began to give it now as 
usual, 

“You don’t ask what your ‘little 
busy bee’ has done to-day to ‘improve 
the shining hours,’ dear?” 

“T shall be very glad to hear. But, 
Winifred, could you not rid yourself 
of that habit of making trite quota- 
tions? A quotation should have nov- 
elty und wit to give it edge, and really 
you have worn Watts’s hymns thread- 
bare.” 

There was a sudden choking in his 
wife’s throat. She half rose to her 
feet; the flood of passionate reproach- 
es which had filled her heart so long, 
trembled on her lips. If she had 
uttered them, John Welch would at 
least have known the woman who 
was his wife, and this history need 
never have been written. But Spring- 
ville discipline was on her yet; her 
old Sunday-school rules of behavior 
rose immediately to her mind. She 
sat down again, and broke a bit of 
bread with shaking fingers. 

“T shall remember,” she said with 
aset smile. ‘I was going, however, 
to tell you about the day. I went to 
market by dawn. I wanted to be sure 
of the butter. That is very good butter, 
I think. After breakfast I canned a 
bushel of peaches; at twelve I sat 
down to read Grote’s ‘History of 
Greece.’ (I still give an hour to this 
poor little mind of mine, you see.) 
Then I sewed until three, and went out 
shopping until five.” 

“You must be conscious of an ap- 
proving conscience and a_ smiling 
heaven after such a record. How do 
you propose to end the day?” 

“T thought—as you are at home—I 
am so glad you came home, Jolin,” 
laying her hand timidly on his arm. 

“Yes, yes. All right. What are 
you going to do with the evening? ” 

Now Mrs. Winifred's brain was dull, 
and her nerves lay deep under the 
firm, well-regulated flesh. But she 
began to feel, with a sudden weak 
sense of insecurity in the world, and 
even in God, that her hold on her 
husband was gone; that her efforts at 
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entertainment were tedious to him. 
She must give him society, something 
more stimulating than her home gos- 
sip. 

“Shall we go down to Mrs. Jack- 
son’s?” she ventured. ‘The church 
sewing society meets there, and sev- 
eral of the gentlemen will drop in af- 
ter tea.” 

Mr. Welch did not reply for a min- 
uté or two. Then he said kindly, “I 
shall take you down to meet your 
friends, Wiuaifred, and call for you 
when it is time to come home.” 

“You will not come? You do not 
think the people there congenial? ” 
with a quickened tone. 

“T did not say so,” calmly. 

“T thought a little gayety would 
round the day. There is 
why every day should not be complete 
for us. There is no reason why 
our lives should not be complete and 
happy.” Little Mrs. Welch stood 
up, her coffee cup in her hand. For 
the first time in his life, her husband 


no reason 


saw her chubby face utterly pallid; 
her hand shook so that the fragile cup 
fell, and was shattered into pieces. 
Jolin saw that she did not even glance 
Her Minton ware, too— 


down at it. 
her china idol! Winifred’s nature 
must be pierced to the core, he 
thought. Now that the crisis had 
come he flinched from it. 

“IT know no reason why we should 
not be happy. I do not think I fail 
in any duty, Winifred, and Iam quite 
sure you do not.” 

Mrs. Welch did not answer. When 
they passed out into the hall she went 
up the stairs, leaving him to go into 
the library alone. He heard her go 
into her own room and lock the door, 
and stopped appalled; this quiet ac- 
tion was as tragic an outbreak from 
her asshrieks or hysterical cries would 
have been from any other woman. 

But what was to be done? He 
paced up and down the library floor, 
an unlighted cigar in his mouth. What 
couid he tell her? She had failed in 
no single point. She was the same 
pretty, neat, pious little woman whom 
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he had loved so fondly two years, one 
year xgo. He had been reared in as 
strict conveutional habits as she; love 
and marriage with her were a nat- 
ural groove for his life to run into. 
How could he explain to her the sud- 
den disgust which had grown upon 
him with the small decencies, the ter- 
rible monotony by which 
their lives were hedged and barred? 
A man must have vent for his vaga- 
bond impulses, must ‘*sow his wild 
vats” early or late in life, he thought, 
crumbling his cigar, and flinging it in 
the fire. But he was sowing no wild 
oats! There was no crime in his finding 
a companion—a friend who could 
share his tastes, go with him outside 
of the narrow little bounds with which 
his wife's ideas held him as in a cage. 
He hesitated, then put on his hat, and 
with a quick glance at the mirror in 
the hat-rack, went out. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Winny, while oth- 
er heroines would have been bathed 
in tears, was looking at the matter 
quietly. After all, Jolin had done 
nothing but absent himself from home 
more and more each week: he lad 
simply grown cold to her. It might 
have been caused by a tight place in 
business, a fit of indigestion. There 
was no other woman in the case. If 
there had been another woman! She 
got up and stood quite still in the 
middle of the room. There was a 
tap at the door. 

“A note, ma’am,” said the cham- 
bermaid. The note was from her 
friend Mrs. Mace, vice-president and 
* cutter-out ” with herself in the sew- 
ing society. 

Mrs. Mace wanted a pattern of a 
new overskirt. She bad “seen one on 
Miss Voysey, who was staying at the 
Hoopers’, and thought, as Mr. Welch 
was so particular a friend of hers, you 
might be intimate enough with her to 
borrow it. By the way, what a good, 
unselfish creature you are to allow 
Mr. W to be so faithful a friend 
to her. I saw them going out on one 
of their excursions for autumn leaves 
to the woods this morning, and 


decorous 
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thought, Why is not dear Winny of 
that party? Surely she enjoys fresh 
air and autumn leaves as well as 
they! But you, busy little house- 
keeper, were pickling or preserving, 
no doubt! Don’t carry your self-de- 
nial too far, though, dear. Go with 
them to the opera to-morrow night.” 

Winifred let the paper fall. ‘“ John! 
My husband! To the woods—and 
opera—with a woman! It’s a lie! a 
lie!” 

She picked up the letter, and tore 
it into pieces in her white heat of 
rage. Then she sat down, according 
to her habit, to “ think it over quietly.” 

When John Welch came home 
about midnight he found his wife in 
Jenny’s room, leaning over her crib 
with medicines and _ bath-tubs in 
readiness. ‘She has been threatened 
with croup,” she said, without look- 
ing up. She had thought it over 
enough to know that it was true, 

The explanation was enough to ac- 
count for blue lips and hollow eyes. 
He took up the baby’s hand and kiss- 
ed it. ‘*Call me if I am needed,” he 
said, going sleepily to bed. 

But when he was there he could 
not sleep. Miss Voysey had gone 
with him to hunt minerals. ‘So dif- 
ferent from Winny, who called even 
my specimens of corundum and beryl 
‘stones.’ They might as well be bits 
of a McAdam turnpike for her!” 
Laura Voysey was keen-eyed as a 
lynx looking for minerals, and simple, 
frank as a child in her manner and 
talk. ‘She has genuine humor too, 
which women always lack,” he 
thought. 

But it certainly was not the quartz 
she had found, nor her jokes, which 
made him toss sleeplessly over poor 
Winny’s braided pillow covers half of 
the night. It was » word or two ina 
ballad she had sung, a piteous little 
thing ina minor key; it was a burn- 
ing heat that rose to her face as he 
took her hand to help her into the car 
this morning, and the terrified glance 
at him lest he had seen it. ‘She is 
just like a child,” he muttered, “* quite 
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unable to conceal her emotions, yet 
doubtless with the emotions of a wo- 
man.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. WeEtcH breakfasted alone the 
next morning. His wife, the servant 
reported, had fallen asleep after her 
long walk. When he came home in 
the evening he found a note on the 
library table from her, saying that as 
the child still seemed ailing, she had 
determined to take it up to Bethlehem, 
for purer air, and might remain there 
for a day or two. The nurse was 
with her, and they would board at the 
eld Sun Hotel and be very comfortable ; 
and she was his very hastily, Winny. 

John Welch changed color. ‘* Gone 
without consulting me, without saying 
good-by!” Why, but a little while 
ago she would not go out for an hour 
without kissing him, and whispering, 
‘*God bless you, dear.” She was 
such a loving, devout little thing! | It 
gave him a wrench in some part of 
his nature, which Miss Voysey had 
not reached, for her to neglect him. 

Yet it was convenient for her to be 
out of town to-night. In that case 
nobody could take exception to his 
joining the Hooper party at the ope- 
ra. He went to dress in a nervous 
flutter. The opera, and even the even- 
ing dress was a novelty to the staid, 
church-going business man. He was 
going to study this young girl's nature, 
too, as a mere intellectual enjoyment; 
she was alone, unappreciated by her 
family, he knew -from chance words 
she had dropped: he could give her 
at least a silent, tender sympathy. The 
white gloves and delicate necktie were 
adjusted at last, and he took his way 
to the Hoopers’. After he had cross- 
ed the street alittle black figure, wrap- 
ped in a waterproof, darted out of the 
door and followed him in the shadow. 
Jenny and the nurse were asleep in 
the old Dutch hotel at Bethlehem, but 
Jenny's mother had been hidden all 
day in the garret. 
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« Hello! Just in time, Welch,” cried 
Major Hooper, as he came into the 
brilliantly lighted parlor. ** Mrs. 
Welch not coming? Out of town? 
Too bad. Well, you and Laura can 
discuss your recks undisturbed. Lau- 
ra has the headache too, poor child.” 

The windows, contrary to Philadel- 
phia usage, were open, and Winny 
could see the tall, rounded figure half- 
reclining on the sofa, the white furred 
cloak suffering the soft neck and 
shoulders to gleam into light. Miss 
Voysey was not a beautiful woman, 
but her eyes, tender and liquid, looked 
into every man’s face as though he 
were the only living being she could 
trust, and after that a thick nose or 
heavy jaw mattered little. John 
Welch, drawing closer to her and 
meeting this look with the hazy effect 
of half bared bosom, showy silk, 
and warm hand outstretched, felt as 
though he were about to drink some 
unknown wine, whose fumes had al- 
ready intoxicated him. 


A couple of policemen going by 
brushed against « small cloaked figure 


on the other side of the way. One of 
them touched her on the back. 
“You'd best move on, Molly,” be 
said. 

“You're mistaken, Joe,” said the 
other; “ that’s a decent woman. Curi- 
ous, like her sex, to leok at the quali- 
ty.” 

Winifred Welch had thought noth- 
ing could hurt her after last night; 
but the touch of the policeman’s finger 
seemed to burn into her flesh. Since 
she was born she was in the very 
grain She who sat in 
the front rank of devout Sunday-school 
teachers, dodging in disguise about al- 
leys, at night! She looked at the al- 
luring, loose-limbed Miss Voysey with 
the intense hate which only narrow 
goodness can feel. ‘ It is she that has 
brouglit me to this,” she muttered, and 
determined she should pay the debt 
of shame with interest. She meant 
to follow her husband to the Academy 
of Music, watch him, prove his guilt, 
if guilt there was, and guilty or not, 


respectable. 
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bring him back. Winny looked at 
her rival with the eyes of jealousy; 
she seemed irresistible to her as Cleo- 
patra; she knew herself to be little, 
formal, stiff, even priggish. “ But I 
will bring him back! I am not alto- 
gether a Sunday-school machine! You 
do not know the woman you mar- 
ried,” her eyes fixed on her husband. 

Miss Voysey did not go to the opera, 
The window behind her 
was open, and the moon shone into the 
garden. She looked out dreamily as 
John talked to her, and interrupted 
him suddenly: “Is not this moonlight 
better than the red and blue blazes 
from behind the scenes? Do you 
really want to see Don Juan dragged 
down a trap-door into hell? The wind 
through these trees is sweeter to me 
than any music,” in a half whisper. 

“ Now, Laura,” cried Mrs. Hooper. 
“ After all the trouble the Major had 
to get a good box! To want to stay 
and look at the back yard! The back 
yard will be there to-morrow.” 

“Would you really prefer to stay?” 
asked Mr. Welch gently. 

“Oh, no!” rising with a resigned 
sigh. “I shall go if aunt insists on 
it.” 

“Now, Laury, if your head aches, 
child, stuy at home. Stay at home,” 
said the Major positively. 
Elizabeth.” He swept his wife out of 
the room, while Mr. Welch, forgotten 
in the excitement, dropped into a chair 
beside Laura. She sank back with a 
slow contented smile. 

“T have stayed,” he said anxiously, 
“and perhaps you—you would rather 
be alone?” 

“I am alone when you are with me. 
That is, 1 am not conscious of any- 
thing different to myself. When I 
talk to you, I only think aloud,” lift- 
ing her eyes and resting them on his. 

Mr. Welch moved on his seat un- 
This was a delicious, strange 
experience. Why had he never hada 
friend before? In his courtship of 
Winny, what with her shy blushes and 
modesty, there had been none of this 
frank communion of soul with soul, 


however. 


| 
“Come, 


easily. 
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this instinct of oneness. There was a 
long silence. Her languor, her quiet, 
had a strange charm after the brilliant 
madeap moods of fun in which he 
knew her best. 

She drew a long breath at last. 
«“ The air is stifling to-night, and the 
trees have no scent of the forest in 
them. I wish ” she paused. 

“IT know what you wish! You 
have the woods home-sickness upon 
you. We can at least go out where 
the air is pure, and nature is left un- 
disturbed. Come, wrap yourself more 
warmly. We are but a few steps from 
a secluded spot in the park, and if you 
will, I will take you out on the river— 
if you will trust yourself with me.” 

She stood a moment bending for- 
ward and looking up at him. Cer- 
tainly never was a smile more inno- 
cent or sweeter than Laura’s. ‘ Yes,” 


she whispered, pausing between each 
word, “I will trust myself with you.” 

To Mrs. Welch the smile did not 
appear so intoxicating, perhaps, as to 


her husband. She saw, too, that the 
black lace about the mantle which she 
put on threw into stronger relief the 
tender eyes, the white throat. ‘ But 
itis not her art that attracts him; it is 
her frankness,” she said bitterly. 

She followed them up thg street into 
the park, down one dusky alley of 
trees after another. John Welch walk- 
ed as in a dream, yet he had reason 
enough left to compare this girl with 
his wife. She had not Winny’s beauty 
nor even intelligence; but she was so 
transparent, so guileless. It was the 
virginal quality in every look and 
word that entranced him. Her abso- 
lute innocence made her perhaps too 
often in her words walk boldly where 
angels would fear to tread. 

They came at last to an utterly de- 
serted spot, where the heavily wooded 
bank sloped down to the broad river. 
The moon shone on the further bank. 
Laura sat down upon a bench under a 
tree, and John stood leaning on the 
trunk looking down at her. 

“Tt is as lonely as Paradise must 
have been,” she said, ‘“*when there 
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was but the water and the wood, and 
the man and woman together.” 

How could she suggest such 
thoughts except in the very reckless- 
ness of childhood? 

“IT Adam and you my Eve,” he 
said, with an uneasy smile, drawing 
his breath quicker. 

She nodded gayly. 
the first friends, and you 

“Am I your first friend?” eagerly. 
“ Young girls have so many intimacies 
—flirtations! Oh, it is not possible. I 
cannot hope for that.” 

** Yes,” she said, with a sweet gravi- 
ty. ‘You are the first—the only one 
IT ever had. I have lived such a lone- 
ly, lonely life; I have been kept a 
child by my mother, in utter seclusion. 
She is a widow, you know.” 

**No, I did not know. I know noth- 
ing of your past life, or of you, except 
that—that——.” He stopped, swal- 
lowing once or twice as if choking. 
Then he gently moved her mantle 
aside, and sat down at her side. “I 
am afraid,” he said at last, ‘that 
when you see more of the world I will 
appear too—tov old to be your friend.” 

‘**You do not seem old to me. How 
could you?” she murmured. ‘ We 
live so solitary a life in the country, 
that I really have seen no men except 
the old clergyman and Major Hooper, 
and then—you. It seemed natural 
that you should be my friend. You 
will be my friend?” looking with a 
start of alarm. 

The moon shone on her face. 

He did not spenk; her warm breath 
reached his cheek. He found her soft 
hand, which was hid under the man- 
tle. ‘ Laura,” he said. 

They were both silent. Then his 
head slowly bent closer; her breath 
came hot and quick, and their lips 
met. 

There was a sudden crash behind 
them of a broken bough. Miss Voy- 
sey gave a little shrink. ‘It 
squirrel doubtless,” said John Welch, 
rising quickly. ‘But it’s growing 
late. Shall we go home?” 

She rose more slowly, and walked 


” 


“They were 
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beside him. He was strangely silent, 
and did not offer her his arm. Was 
the first taste of the wine bitter or too 
sweet? He parted from her, almost 
without a word, at Major Hooper's 
door. ' 


CHAPTER III. 

Joun WELCH rose haggard and pale 
the next morning. All day a mad in- 
toxication came upon him at times as 
a drunkard who must drain the just 
tasted cup or die. Then there were 


times when he raged at Winifred’s :b- 
sence, and felt that if she were at home 
he would waken into daylight out of a 
bad dream. 

Major Hooper met him just at night- 
fall, and told him Miss Voysey had 
gone home, suddenly summoned by 


her mother. 

Then he painted her in his feverish 
visions, framed in a lonely cottage, a 
very hermitage, overgrown by roses, 
in a deep forest, with no companion 
but her mother, a pure, saintly woman, 

Two days afterward he received a 
note from his wife. ‘I have left the 
town and taken lodging in a country 
inn,” she said. ‘* Will you not come 
up and spend Sunday with Jenny and 
me?” giving minute directions how 
to find her. 

Sunday, and his little girl, and his 
wife! John Welch’s face suddenly 
lightened, and he drove the clerks 
about energetically to make time for 
him to go. 

Early Saturday morning he got out 
of a Jersey wagon at the door of a 
tawdry looking house on the roadside— 
a wagon stand, before which a cart, 
one or two buggies, driven by jaunty 
young fellows, had stopped. “It isa 
very depot for heat, and flies, and vul- 
garity,” he said to himself, making his 
way through the bar, where a red- 
faced young man was pouring out ap- 
plejack, to a six by twelve parlor, gay 
with red and green carpet and striped 
paper, and a dozen colored photo- 
graplis suspended by window cord. 
“ What can have possessed Winifred 
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to come to such a place? Is Mrs. 
Welch here?” he asked aloud, of a 
blowsy old woman in a black dress, 
much the worse for gravy drippings 
and snuff. 
“Tos. 


woods. 


She has walked out to the 
You are Mr. Welch, I sup- 
pose?” 

John bowed. There was something 
familiar in her face; familiar as though 
a lovely dream had been converted 
into a frightful nightmare. 

“TIT am Mrs. Voysey. Laury! 
screaming up the stairs. ‘** My daugh- 
ter and you is old friends, Mrs. Welch 
tells me. 

“Your daughter! Laura!’ 

For it was Laura who, crossing the 
porch, in one of those trailing, belt- 
less, dirty calico gowns affected by 
chambermaids, her hair—why, had he 
never seen how coarse and greasy it 
was?—uncombed and tumbling down 


eh 


’ 


her neck. 

One of the young men from the bug- 
“«T 
sy, Laury, you’ve got to do it, now! 
I'll pay double for the drink, Mrs. 
Voysey, if Loll will sweeten it with a 
kiss.” 

“Get away with you, Bill Rowe. 
These young people are full of their 
fun, Mr. Welch,” said Mrs. Voysey. 
“Why, Laura, what ails you?” 

Bill Rowe had gained his kiss with 
but slight resistance and plenty of 
giggling from Laura, when she turned 
and saw Mr. Welch. She hesitated a 
moment, but could not fall into her old 
role expertly enough, and with a half 
sob and a barmaid toss of the head, 
she left the room. 

“I'm so glad,” the old woman said 
hurriedly, ‘that Laury has made such 
agreeable friends in town as you and 
Mrs. Welch. 
deal of capacity, Laury had, but since 
her misfortune the young men make 
free with her, and its spiling her man- 
ners.” 

“What was her misfortune?” said 
John Welch. He leaned, sick and 
cold, against the wall. 

“Why, since her husband left 


gy was chasing her up the stairs. 


She always had a good 


ner. 
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There he goes now, drunken scamp, 
down the road. Always prowling 
about to annoy her and me.” 

“IT did not know that Miss Voysey 
had a husband,” with a laugh unnatu- 
rally loud. 

Mrs. Voysey raised her hands. ‘Bless 
my soul, [forgot!) Major Hooper—he’s 
my first cousin, you know—said he'd 
just introduce Laury in town as Miss 
Voysey. It might keep off unpleasant 
remarks 

“‘I—I understand. Where is my 
wife?” He hurried down the road, 
and found Winny, in a soft white wrap- 
per, somewhere under the trees with 
Jenny. He thought he never had seen 
a picture so pure, and tender, and love- 
ly. Mrs. Welch meant it should be; 
she had “set the stage” for herself, if 
not for Laura. 

“T have come to bring you home,” 
he said, clasping her in his arms. 

“Won't you go into the Voysey 
house, dear?” 


” 
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“T’ve had enough of the Voysey 
house,” he said with an oath, and 
then laughed a hearty, genuine 
laugh. 

“Come, Winny, let’s go home to 
decent ways and decent women. You 
too, baby,” tossing Jenny in the air. 
“God bless you two liitle wo- 
men.” 

Jolin Welch found a curious change 
in one of the little women after that. 
Her stiff, neat habits and ideas had 
dropped from her as too tight a gar- 
ment, and below was a different crea- 
ture from his wife, more wilful, more 
passionate, and much more loveable. 
He found her a difficult companion 
for a while, and had to woo and win 
her all over again. He never knew 
what had changed her temper or ways 
of thought. It could not be the grace 
of God; according to orthodox doc- 
trines, it was more like the work of the 
devil. But it certainly was a change 
very much for the better. 








TO F. 8. 8. 
1 EEING thy face, with all thy fluctuant hair 
Falling in dull gold opulence from tliy brow, 

Watching thy light blue eyes, now fired or now 
Laughterful, or now dim as with despair, 
I wonder, friend, that it should be God’s care 

To have made at all (what matter when or how?) 
A being so sadly, desolately rare, 

So beautifully incomplete as thou ! 


O rank, black pool, with one star's imaged form! 
O deep, rich-hearted rose, with rot at core! 

O summer heaven, half-purpled with stern storm! 
O lily, with one white leaf dipt in gore! 

O angel shape, wherover curves and clings 
The awful imminence of a devil’s wings! 


EpGar Fawcett. 
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M* accumulation of debt under 
this heading has become so 
great that there is no hope of my be- 
ing ever able to discharge it; so great, 
in fact, that I fear my only resource 
will be to follow the example of Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury and Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, and fund it, in 
order that I may live philologically 
upon its periodical interest for the 
rest of my linguistic life. My neg- 
lected correspondents must pardon 
me for reminding them that each 
number of “The Galaxy” contains 
but one hundred and forty-four pages 
and my day but twenty-four hours, 
and that upon both there are many 
demands which are quite inconsistent 
with answering inquiries as to doubt- 
ful or disputed points of usage in lan- 
guage. It will not do for those who 
are interested in this subject to insist 
upon riding their hobby at the expense 
of those whuv are not. Therefore, al- 
though I have answered so many of 
the queries which have been addressed 
to me, I have been obliged to pass 
over and destroy the greater number 
of them; and yet I have now between 
fifty and sixty upon my hands, and 
they come to me at the rate of at least 
one a day, and sometimes three or 
four come in the course of twenty-four 
hours. It will be remembered by 
many that I have said before that 
these inquiries are not the conse- 
quence of * Words and Their Uses,” 
but that the papers embodied in that 
volume are the consequence of the in- 
quiries. Of those which I have de- 
stroyed, a large number went their 
way into the waste-basket, because, to 
speak frankly, their triviality made 
them unworthy of particular notice. 
The writers should have consulted 
some good dictionary or even some 
grammar, and not have written a let- 
ter to get some other person to do 
their studying for them. Knowledge 


acquired by personal effort is much 
more valuable, and lasts much longer, 
than that which is got merely by turn- 
ing an intellectual tup. Moreover, as 
I have said, many of these queries re- 
ferred to points of language too trivial 
to engage the attention of very rea- 
sonable creatures. It is not for the 
first time that I say that questions of 
verbal criticism and grammatical con- 
struction are among the smallest that 
a man of mature years can spend his 
time upon; and one of the surprises 
that what I have written upon this 
subject has brought upon me, is the 
knowledge of the number and the viru- 
lence of the disputes as to such points 
which are constantly going on among 
people whose time might be much bet- 
ter employed in seeking some really 
useful knowledge, or in reading the 
works of those great authors an at- 
tentive and thoughtful perusal of 
which will do more to impart a cor- 
rect and effective use of language 
than the study of all the grammars 
and books on rhetoric that have ever 
been written. My readers will bear 
me witness that in this respect I have 
never magnified mine office. In 
making selections from the queries be- 
fore me in manuscript or in print (to 
a few of which I have already sent 
brief personal replies), I shall not, 
however, confine myself to the most 
important, but shall consider some of 
the minor points raised, for reasons 
which will appear. The expressions 
of confidence and thankfulness with 
which the courtesy of my correspon- 
dents leads them to accompany their 


queries are omitted (unless they are 
woven into the very body of their let- 
ters) not because I do not appreciate 
them, but because they would here 
seem at least superfluous.* 


* I was sorry to learn, a day or two after the 
publication of the December ‘ Galaxy,’’ that in 
giving Elizabeth Stuart Phelps the title “ Mis- 
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A CIVIL SERVICE QUESTION. POSSES- 
SIVES OF COMPOUNDS. 

The following letter touches a ques- 
tion of construction which is interwo- 
ven with the very idiomatic structure 
of our language : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

FIRST AUDITOR'S OFFICE, Noy. 21, 1874. 

DEAR SIR:. . , The Board of Civil 
Service Ex’s give to candidates as an example, 
in determining their knowledge of the use of the 
apostrophe as the sign of the possessive case, 
the following to correct: ‘The Commissioner 
of Customs decisions are correct,” and demand 
that the apostrophe be placed after the “s” in 
customs, under penalty of being marked imper- 
fect. Ladmit that official usage has made this 
common, but deny that it is literally correct, or 
in accordance with the structure and precise 
rules of English, and contend that if the same 
phraseology is used, it should be written, to be 
exact, ‘ The Commissioners’ (of customs) decis- 
ions are correct.” 

The inelegant and awkward use of either 
of the forms is admitted by both parties to the 
argument. The point on which your decision is 
asked is, as to the strict grammatical accuracy 
of the former of the two modes of expression, 
with the apostrophe placed as required by the 
Board. The whole of the phrase (Commission- 
ers of Customs) being in the possessive is in ac- 
cordance with a long continued usage, but is it 
strictly correct? Will you please reply? 

Very respectfully, J. B. C. 

The point here to be considered is— 
What is it that is to be placed in the 
possessive? Who is it whose decisions 
are correct? The commissioners, of 
course. But is the word commission- 
ers the complete designation of the 
subject of the sentence? If we are to 
regard the words “of customs” as a 
merely parenthetical explanation of 
the sort of commissioners spoken of, 
then the apostrophe which is the sign 
of the possessive case should follow 
the word commissioners. But it seems 


tress,” I had anticipated her possession of that 
prefix. I sinned in sheer ignorance, and beg 
leave thus publicly to apologize for my error. 
Nor did [ remember, or perhaps know, that she 
was the amthor of ‘‘ Hedged In,” a book which 
I had read with great interest and warm appro- 
val, or 1 should have had the pleasure of allud- 
ing at least to that one of her literary produc- 
tions. My article was begun on one day and it 
left my hands for the printer the next, so that I 
had no opportunity for inquiry on the point as to 
which [ erred, even had it occurred to me that 
there could be any doubt as to the condition of a 
lady who wrote with such apparently thorough 
acquaintance of “a matrimonial rapture” An 
excuse for my ignorance may be found in the 
fact that I have unfortunately no time to read the 
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plain that, according to general ac- 
ceptance, that is not the case; and 
that ‘Commissioners of Customs ” is 
a kind of compound substantive, as if 
it were written Commissioners-of-Cus- 
toms. The officers thus designated 
are not spoken of merely as commis- 
sioners, except in the custonis service. 
That designation would be altogether 
too vague. Each one of them, in 
general speech, is called not mevely a 
commissioner, but a commissioner of 
the customs; and therefore the strict 
grammatical accuracy insisted upon 
and the long-continued usage admit- 
ted in this query seem to be perfectly 
consistent; and consequently the de- 
cision of the Civil Service Board is cor- 
rect. We say the Secretary of the 
Treasury's report, and not the Secreta- 
ry’s of the Treasury report; although 
we say in the plural, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, and not the Secretary 
of the Treasuries, and although when 
it was understood that affairs of the 
Treasury were spoken of, an officer of 
the Treasury, and the public gener- 
ally, would say simply, the Secretary’s 
report. The free structure of our lan- 
guage enables us to make such dis- 
tinctions. In Latin, for example, all 
the words employed in the expression 
of such a compound idea would be in 
the genitive case; and even when the 
words are actually compounded into 
one, they are still all declined, as every 
boy knows who has got well on in 
his accidence. For example, respubli- 
ca, &2 commonwealth, reipublice, of a 
commonwealth, jusjurandum, an oath, 
jurisjurandi, of an oath; and in Anglo- 


magazines of the day, to which, I am informed, 
Miss Phelps is a frequent and a valued contribu- 
tor. I should not have known of her article 
upon the marriage service question if it had not 
been quoted in a newspaper, where it casually 
met my eye. Moreover, I am quite indifferent 
as to all such matters, which seem to me of lit- 
tle moment; so that I do not care in the least 
when I am “called out of my name,” or even 
when I am decorated with some title which does 
not belong to me, and which might lead people 
to suppose that I either cured corns or was a 
member of Congress or of Tweed’s Ring. I 
nevertheless ask Miss Phelps’s pardon for hav- 
ing unwittingly conferred upon her the most 
honored title that a woman can bear. 
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Saxon even himself is thus declined, 
nom., hesylf, gen., hissylfes, etc. But 
in English it seems to be yet not set- 
tled by usage whether we are to say 
somebody's else or somebody else's. So 


long as these words are regarded as 
+ > 


two and written as two, the better 
usage would seem to be somebody's 
else. For else means merely other, a 
person other than one previously 
spoken of or implied; and we should 
say somebody's other than he, and not 
somebody other's than ne. But if we 
regard the two ideas as compounded 
inte one, and write somebody-else, it is 
proper to write somebody-else’s; for 
which there is the authority of usage 
by eminent writers, and to which gen- 
eral usage seenis to be tending. Care- 
ful writers and speakers, however, are 
still particular to use the possessive of 
the uncompounded form. 


SPECIALTY AND SPECIALITY. 
NEW YORK, December 17, 1874, 
To Richard Grant White. 

Sir: In your next criticism on words used in 
improper forms will you not take into consider- 
ation speciaity now so general in use for special- 
ity? Our language has need of both forms to 
express different ideas, as it has for realty, 
reality, personalty, personality. So, referring 
to a peculiar character of obligation known in 
law, we call it a “specialty,” as Shakespeare 
and the law writers did; but in speaking of a 
special pursuit or a merchandizing in one arti- 
cle, we should say “speciality.” Before the 
publication of the 1859 (quarto) edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary “ speciality” was the only 
form in use to express the idea of an occupation 
limited to one object. I have met with it thus 
in books published by ali the leading publishers, 
some as far back as 1828, and in no single in- 
stance, tillafter 1859, was it written ‘* specialty ”’ 
in this sense. I have also been familiar with it 
in speech since 1845, and the change in pro- 
nunciation was not until after 1859. That it 
Was an error or oversight of the editor of the 
Dictionary in confounding the two forms, and 
giving only one, is evident from the introduc- 
tion into the recent quarto edition of that work 
of the other form “ specialty,’ with numerous 
extracts from the best writers showing its pre- 
valent use. Still in the face of this the news- 
papers continue the corrupt form, and in con- 
versation it is fast supplanting the four-sylla- 
bled word. One does not like to be peculiar in 
the use of a word that intelligent people speak 
differently, and there is something pedantic in 
frequently explaining why we pronounce a 
word differently from the general use. As 
** speciality,” the word conforms to the rule of 
our language in the formation of nouns from ad- 
jectives ending in a/, as partial-ity, venal-ity, 
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temporal-ity, and a hundred others. There are 
only three or four exceptions. I can give you 
many proofs of the correctness of the foregoing 
views if desired. 

Admiring the good fight you are making for 
our noble language, 


1 am truly yours, 
8. H. fF. 


Without venturing to give a decided 
opinion against this correspondent, I 
um inclined to doubt the validity of 
the distinction which he has drawn. 
Usage may, if it will, draw that dis- 
tinction, and thus gain a word for the 
expression of a modification of an 
idea. But asa matter of fact I doubt 
whether an attempt to do so has ever 
been made, Specialty and speciality 
seem rather to be two forms of the 
same word, in the latter of which the ¢ 
is merely a connecting vowel. Classi- 
eal Latin has no corresponding noun; 
butin medixval Latin we have special- 
itas, and the French form, formed 
upon the accusative specialitatem, is 
specialité. This would seem to show 
that speciality is etymologically the 
proper form. But there is 
tion, I believe, that specialty is much 
the older English form, older by two 
or three centuries than speciality ; and 
when the latter appeared it does not 
seem to have carried with it any 
discriminating power. A_ specialty 
in law is merely a contract for a 
particular, specified, or special pur- 
pose, in contradistinction from a sim- 
and the 


no ques- 


ple contract; same or a 
similar idea seems to be conveyed 
when the word is used in either form, 
and is applied to something to which 
a person has given, or professes to 
give, special attention. Thus in Paris 
there is at least one restaurant where, 
with an eye to the inborn cravings of 
the American stomach, there may be 
seen cards bearing the comfortable 
words ‘ Specialité de bucwit cakes,” 
“ Specialité de pumpkin pie.” John- 
son gives both forms as one word, and 
among succeeding dictionary makers 
no one has drawn any distinction be- 
tween their meaning. Webster in 
his edition of 1828 (the last which he 
issued) gives the older form specialty 
only. Shakespeare by no means con- 
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fines himself to the use of the word 

in its legal sense. For example: 

Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down, 

And the great Hector's swerd had lack'’d a 
master, 


But for these instances: 
The specia/ty of rule hath been neglected, etc. 


—Tro. and Cres., I., 3, l. 75. 

Here specialty means particular 
thing, and has almost the force of 
item. But there does seem to be in 
regard to these forms a fair opportun- 
ity for that discrimination which usage 
sometimes usefully makes between 
synonymes. eality certainly does 
now mean something very different 
from realty: but the latter is purely « 
law term. So with personality and 
personalty, spirituality and spirit- 
ualty. But royalty means both the 
quality of being royal, kingliness, and 
that which is paid to the king in virtue 
of his seignorage, and then to the own- 
er of a right for its use. The distine- 
tion proposed would give us, for ex- 
ample, rascality, the quality of being 
rascally, and rascalty, the concrete 
mass of those who have that quality ; 
although that might perhaps be better 
expressed by rascalry. We might 
also have severalty and severality, cas- 
ualty «nd casuality ; the former repre- 
senting the concrete thing, the latter 
the abstract quality. The suggestion 
of S. H. T. is worthy of consideration ; 
but the question which it raises is one 
which might beter be submitted to 
Professor Haldeman, who has given so 
much attention to the affixes of our 
language. 

VERBS CORRESPONDING TO NOUNS IN 
“ION.” 

The following letter from an officer 
of rank and distinction in the navy 
brings up a point upon which word- 
makers who have given little attention 
to the structure of language, and the 
etymology of the Romanic part of our 
mixed speech, should be very cautious. 

JULY 30, 1874. 
Richard Grant White, Esq. 

DEAR Str: In ** Words and their Uses ” it is 
stated—the precise page has escaped me—that 
under certain conditions the coining of a word is 
justifiable Iam unwilling to quote that work as 
authority, however, without your consent in the 
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particular case to which I am about to refer, 
which must be my apology for addressing you. 

In writing of the operations of fleets it is very 
frequently necessary to refer to their move- 
ments in two different ways: lst. Movements 
to gain certain advantages over the enemy. 
Under the old sailing tactics, for example, it 
was usual to say that “a squadron manayured 
for the weather gage “—or * a squadron so man- 
g@uvred as to cut off the enemy’s rear,” etc. But 
when we wish to speak of a tactical movement 
of the fleet, the word maneuvre will not an- 
swer; we must then use evolution. For exam- 
ple: “ The fleet had been so thoroughly exercis- 
ed that it was able to perform all the ordinary 
evolutions of a fleet with readiness and precision 
at nightas well as by day.” 

In the one case we say the admiral manauvred 
the fleet with great skill, etc. In the other: 
The admiral performed the various evolutions 
like a skilful tactician. 

But ‘to perform evolutions” seems to be a 
clumsy expression, and “ to evolute”’ expresses 
the action clearly and simply. What objection, 
I ask, is there to my coining that word to use 
in a strictly technical sense? 

With all due deference to Webster, his defini- 
tion of the word manautre is not technically 
correct; and from the derivation of the word evo- 
lution, it seems to me that the verb to evolute 
would be perfectly proper. I should not like to 
have such a word printed over my name, how 
ever, if it cannot stand fire. May I evo/ute a 
fleet? Begging you will pardon the liberty I 
take in addressing you, 

lam your very obedient servant, 

8s. D. L. 
I am very glad that this gallant offi- 


cer did not ‘‘*evolute” his fleet. The 


proposed word is, I need hardly say, 


altogether inadmissible. And yet as 
we have contortion and contort, sug- 
gestion and suggest, digestion and di- 
gest, and contribution and contribute, 
persecution and persccute, execution and 
execute, and the like, it 
strange to many persons not without 
intelligence and education that, as we 
have evolution, we cannot have evolute. 
The reason lies in the mixed 
acter of our language, which compels 
us to conform the etymology of many 
of our systems of words to that of 
other tongues (in this case to that of 
the Latin), a conformity which never- 
Our 


involu- 


nity seem 


char- 


theless may be carried to excess. 
words revolution, convolution, 
tion, and evolution are all derived from 
the Latin, although perhaps indirectly 
through the French, and are based 
upon the Latin verb volvere to turn 
over, to unroll. To this stem the par- 
ticles re, con, in, and e are prefixed, 
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making the verbs revolvere, convolvere, 
involvere, and evolvere. Our nouns 
are formed upon a part of these verbs 
called the supine ending in tum; as, 
revolutum and so forth. For the cor- 
rectness of their formation we have 
the example of the classical evolutio, 
but revolutio is Low Latin. The verb 
corresponding to these nouns is there- 
fore formed upon the Latin verb cor- 
responding to their supines; and the 
verb of revolution is revolve, of evolution 
evolve, of involution involve, and so 
forth. There is a classical Latin verb 
voluto, meaning to roll; but that was 
not used in compounds. To speak of 
evoluting a fleet would therefore be 
like speaking of revoluting a govern- 
ment, or involuting a man ina trouble- 
some affair. But when we speak of 
the overturning of a government we 
do not say that it is revolved. We 
take the word revolution, which has 
come to have a special sense in that 
regard, and adding to it the suffix ize, 
we say that the government is revo- 
lutionized. In like manner, if man- 
euvre will not do to express the tacti- 
cal movements of a fleet for which 
evolution has acquired a specific sense, 
it is probable that naval tacticians will 
use the word evolutionize, which, al- 
though not a lovely word, is quite 
analogical. 

It is probable that this querist was 
led into his surmise by what is said in 
“Words and their Uses” 
use of juxta-pose—that it is correct, 
that word being involved in juataposi- 
tion. But our word position and its 
compounds come to us through the 
French; our words and the French 
being in fact the very same, letter for 
letter. We therefore do not go to the 
Latin verb ponere for the correspond- 
ing verbs to those nouns. We do not 

ny tmpone, depone, expone, and so 
forth; but we use the compounds of 
the French verb poser, and say expose, 
impose, depose, and so forth, using 
even pose in the sense of to place 
formally. Therefore also, using 
Jualuposiion, we may use juzta- 
pose. 


about the 
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NOUNS USED AS ** ACTIVE TRANSITIVE” 
VERBS. 

The article upon interviewing (both 
the word and the thing) has been 
made the subject of comment in sev- 
eral quarters. The Cincinnati * Ga- 
zette,” calling me a philological tiger 
—I cannot tell why, for I do not pro- 
fess to be a philologist, and Mary’s 
little lamb could not be more innocent 
—represents me as crying for fire 
arms for the extermination of “the 
wretches who would make an active 
transitive verb of the noun inter- 


view,” with the consequence of see- 
ing an alarmed reporter’s coat-tail 


disappearing in a horizontal position 
in the distance. Now as to what is 
an active transitive verb I not 
quite sure that I or any one else can 
clearly tell; but I do know that wheth- 
er all the nouns in the language are 
made into articles of that kind, I do 
not care a copulative conjunction. Cer- 
tainly as to this particular noun, the 
Cincinnati ** Gazette ” has represented 
my position as being exactly the re- 
verse of that which I took. And al- 
though this was done humorously, 
none the less is its amusing squib 
likely to produce an erroneous im- 
pression in regard to my opinion. 
TheSt. Paul (Ma.) * Press,” however, 
seriously questions me on the ground 
of my actual decision; which was, as 
my readers will remember, that the 
use of interview as both noun and 
verb, notwithstanding all its unpleasant 
associations, is as proper as the use of 
view in the same variety of sense. 
The St. Paul editor cites an account 
of a sleigh ride of some gay young 
people who visited the village res- 
tuurant before returning home, 
where they were, in the language of 
the reporter, ‘‘oystered” by Mr. 
Jones. The question is asked, “* Why 
is not the verb ‘to oyster’ as good 
as the other, and as legitimate? 
and why are not ‘oystering’ and 
‘oystered’ the equals in propriety 
with interviewing and interviewed? 
And why are not ‘to suicide,’ ‘sui- 
ciding,’ and ‘suicided’—the latter 


am 


, 
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word being frequently used by the 
Associuted Press to save tolls—as le- 
gitimate as either of the others?” 
There is no reason why they are not 
in form just as correct. The legiti- 
macy of either cannot be disputed on 
any ground that I can now perceive. 
Oyster, to be sure, isa noun; but so are 
butter, bread, and wine, names of the 
usual accompaniments ofoysters. And 
yet for generations we have known the 
man whose bread is buttered on both 
sides, we have eaten breaded cutlets, 
we have dined men and wined them. 
And in the last “* Punch” we have one 
of Mr. Du Mauvier’s prim little dam- 
sels complaining that her brother 
George has not only buttered his bread, 
but has ‘‘actually been and Liebig's- 
extract-of-beefed it as well.” We may 
have bowels of compassion for poor 
George, who ate that concentration of 
stewed cats; but as tothe phraseology 
of his sister, although she does make 
a rather startling compound verb, 
there can be no doubt, in my judg- 
ment, as to the correctness of her verb 
use of the coinpound noun Liebig’s-ex- 
tract-of-beef, which is perfectly analo- 
gical with her verb use of butter. It is 
not the verb use of the noun that strikes 
us as strange and laughable, but the 
compound, the use of which as a verb 
it is that impresses upon us the fact 
that the four words really make but one 
noun. Moreover, there is the case of 
the Bowery boy who, approaching with 
his sweetheart another in like manner 
accompanied, in the lobby of the thea- 
tre, asked, “I say, Bill, have yer sa- 
looned yer ghal?” ‘ Naouw,” was 
the reply. ‘* Then lend us two shii’n, 
und [Pll treat.” Here grant the noun 
saloon, and the “active transitive ” verb 
to saloon (the grammatical editor of 
the Cincinnati “ Gazette ” will tell me 
if [am wrong) cannot be disputed. The 
question as to its use is one of taste, 
not of analogical correctness. And 
just so it is with oystered and inter- 
viewed. Those who like them may 
use them without the slightest fear that 
they are violating any rule or analogy 
of the English language. We have 
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recently the verb to finance. I find in 
a late number of the London * Tele- 
graph,” “they have also largely 
financed the paper of projected or un- 
finished railways;” and if negotiate 
will not do, finance may be used with 
equal correctness. As to financiered, 
for some possibly discoverable reason, 
it seems to be falling into disgrace. 

To suicide as a verb the objection 
is of altogether another sort. Its in- 
admissibility depends not upon its 
noun form, but upon it smeaning. Su- 
icide is merely an English form of two 
compounded Latin words meaning 
self-murder. To say that a man sui- 
cided himself is therefore to commit 
the absurd pleonasm of saying that he 
self-murdered himself; and to say sim- 
ply that he suicided, is to say that he 
self-murdered; which is as thoroughly 
and absurdly unenglish as to say of a 
man that he self-loved, or that he self- 
praised, or self-washed, instead of that 
he loved himself, praised himself, 
washed himself. The same objection, 
and no greater, would apply to homi- 
cided, fratricided, parricided, as the 
New York “ Tribune” has remarked 
in referring to this subject. In all the 
nouns on which these supposed verbs 
are based, the object of the action and 
the action itself are both expressed; 
and it is not English, never has been, 
and we may, perhaps, safely say, never 
will be English, to use an ‘‘active 
transitive” verb without an object of 
its action. On the contrary, there is 
no more thoroughly English use of 
language, according to its best usage 
since it was first spoken, than the 
making a noun do-duty as a verb; al- 
ways provided that its meaning admits 
of such conversion. As to whether 
we shall say that we oystered our 
friends, or liquored them, or that we 
salooned our gals, that is purely a 
matter of personal taste; in regard to 
which too great fastidiousness might 
perhaps savor of bloated aristocracy. 

A MISTAKEN OBJECTION. 

The following request is not the 
only one of its kind that I have receiv- 
ed upon the same subject: 
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DEAR Mr. Wurre: I am daily reading pro- 
pinquity (consanguinity) for prorimity. I have 
this moment read it again [ . }. and I 
want you to slay it, if you haven't, and if you 
have, to slay it again. 

Yours, 
w. Cc. C. 

I have omitted from this letter the 
citation of a passage in point from one 
of the most charming of the minor 
poets of our day; although I have not 
lifted up my hand against his use of 
the word in question, nor shall do so; 
for it is perfectly correct. My corre- 
spondents have misapprehended the 
case in regard to it, and have taken a 
dislike to it, as some people do to men, 
without reason and without sufficient 
knowledge. Propinguity is merely 
the Latin propinguitas englished; and 
neither that nor the adjectives propin- 
quus and prope, with which it is con- 
nected, express any other idea than 
that of nearness—nearness in space, in 
time, and, in the case of propinquitas, 
only secondarily in blood. Nor has 
there ever been a relegation by Eng- 
lish usage of propinguity to the ex- 
pression of consanguinity, as will be 
found on reference to Richardson’s and 
Latham’s—Johnson’s dictionaries. On 
the contrary, if I may trust my mem- 
ory, propinguity, when used to ex- 
press nearness of kin, is always, or al- 
most always, followed by the words 
*of blood,” which, if it meant consan- 
guinity, would be altogether super- 
fluous. 


EPIDEMIC AND ENDEMIC—A QUESTION 
IN MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


KNOXVILLE, EAST TENNESSEE 
May 23, 1874 


DEAR SiR: Ido not wish my name, at least 
for the present, to be made public in connection 
with any attention courteously given by you to 
the subject of this note 

I am anxious for the medical as well as the 
general readers of your articles to have your 
opinion of the employment of a word which is in 
common use, but not always having the same 
force, is consequently a source of error in doc- 
trine. 

I do not particularly care for its original or 
derivative force, but I desire its meaning asa 
scientific term or as a professional technicality, 
to be conventionally fixed—to be destitute of 
any capacity to fill more than a single purpose; 
as terms in science, and technicalities in profes- 
sions, ought always invariably to carry the same 
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force and meaning. The word is epidemic. I 
know that in its popular sense it conveys the 
idea of widespread; but I think that it is never 
properly used by a mediciner except in a sense 
antithetical with the word endemic. In my 
fallible judgment both words have the same de- 
rivative force, and hence it is useless to retain 
them both in professional language, unless each 
has attached to it by agreementa specific, deter- 
mined meaning. It is true that the dictionary 
coasulted by medical men in this country— 
Dunglison’s—and the great dictionary by Web- 
str sustain the view I have expressed; but there 
is hardly a medical journal published in the 
English language on the pages of which the 
word epidemic can be found and restricted te 
the definition as expressed in Dunglison’s and 
in Webster's dictionaries. Bell s ‘* Encyclopx- 
dia,’ that probably will now be extensively ap- 
pealed to as authoritative, gives a view very dif- 
ferent from Dunglison and Webster. I trust 
that your silence will not cause me to feel that 
I have presumed. 
Very respectfully, etc., 
Dr. F. A. R, 

Of the great desirability of a fixed 
exactness in the meaning attached to 
scientific or technical terms, there can 
be no doubt. Indeed vagueness of 
menning is the defect most to be avoid- 
ed in all language; and it is chief 
among the few defects of our own 
mixed speech. It is more difficult for 
a writer to express himself in English 
with an exactness which shuts off mis- 
apprehension and perversion, than it 
is for him to do so in German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, or Latin. I know of 
at least one profound scholar who has 
given up all reading of English books 
on philosophy and the like subjects, 
because of the vague and shifting way 
in which English writers use language, 
and of another person, a writer of dis- 
tinction, who declines oral discussion 
altogether, becnuse he says it is im- 
possible to understand just what peo- 
ple mean. These articles are and 
have been written chiefly in the hope 
of promoting in some measure 2 great- 
er exactness in speech, which they 
may do at least by directing attention 
to the inexactness which prevails. As 
to the sense of the medical term 
brought up by our physician, I have 
only to say that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that such a word should have 
a& precise meaning. But although my 
special medical studies were discontin- 
ued many years ago, they were, I 
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think, carried far enough, and have 
brought me enough into contact with 
the profession, to justify me in express- 
ing « doubt as to the assumed uncer- 
tainty of meaning with which epidemic 
is used by physicians. According to 
my observation, it is not used by them 
as antithetical to endemic, but rather 
as discriminative from it. Etymologi- 
cally both words have nearly the same 
meaning; their only difference being 
that of the two Greek prepositions epi 
and ez; of which the former means 
upon and the latter in, or among. Ep- 
tdemic means, therefore, upon the peo- 
ple (demos), endemic, in or among the 
people. The former, according to es- 
tablished usage among the best physi- 
cians, means strictly a disease which 
breaks out and diffuses itself widely 
over a community, and which sooner 
or later abates and disappears, possi- 
bly never to return. The latter, ac- 
cording to the same usage, means a dis- 
ease which prevails in and pertains to 
a particular neighborhood; a disease 
not brought there, but belonging there, 
and which, although it may prevail 
more at one time than at another, is 
likely to be found in that neighborhood 
at any time, except perhaps under cer- 
tain forbidding conditions, as, for ex- 
ample, black frost. Thus yellow fever 
is endemic in Havana; it has been in 
former years epidemic in New York. 
Fever and ague is endemic in many 
places; strictly speaking, it is never 
epidemic anywhere. Smallpox and 
scarlet fever are apt to become epi- 
demic wherever they appear; they are 
not endemic in any place, or among 
any people; but diphtheria appears as 
if it were about to become endemic in 
certain neighborhoods in the city of 
New York. Goitre is endemic in Swit- 
zerland, and elephantiasis in the East. 
Cholera is an epidemic which, starting 
from India, diffuses itself among all 
peoples and throughout all countries; 
while puerperal peritonitis may be- 
come a local epidemic circumscribed 
by the walls of a lying-in hospital. In 
these senses, I believe, these words are 
strictly used by all competent and 
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careful medical writers and speakers. 
When there appears to be uncertainty 
or confusion in their use by such per- 
sons, it will be found, I am quite sure, 
to apply rather to the facts than to the 
phraseology. One physician or medi- 
cal writer may regard that as epidem- 
ic which another believes to be ende- 
mic; but the character and habits of 
the disease once clearly discriminated 
and firmly settled, there is, according 
to my observation, no question as to 
the class under which it should be 
ranged. 
EVELYN AND COWPER—PRONUNCIA- 
TION OF THEIR NAMES. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
December 9, 1874 

DEAR SiR: Apologizing for thus intruding on 
you, some gentlemen of the New York Produce 
Exchange will take it as a great favor if you 
will kindly settle the enclosed dispute, which 
has been referred to you as our best authority ia 
such matters: 

lst. Evelyn's Diary and Memoirs— 

A pronounces author's name in two syllables, 
and with long e, as Eeve-lin 

B pronounces in three syllables, as Ev-e-lin, 
and with short e. 

2d. The English poet Cowper— 

A pronounces it Koo- ¢ first syllable as the coo 
per. in cooper. 

B pronounces it Kow- ¢ first syllable as cow in 
per. name of animal cow. 

Question—Which of the above is the accepted 
pronunciation by the majority of educated Eng- 
lish gentlemen of the present day ? 

I would beg particularly to call your attention 
to the wording of the question, us in that lies the 
gist of the dispute; viz.: the received pronunci- 
ation of the words among the majority of mod- 
ern English gentlemen, and not the ancient or 
pedantic pronunciation of a minority, Again 
apologizing for thus intruding on your goc xd na- 
ture, and trusting you will favor us with n ear- 
ly answer, I beg to remain, esteemed sir, yours 
very respectfully, 

F. BL. 

The terms of the question here put 
are worthy of all the attention so par- 
ticulary directed to them. Not be- 
cause of the importance of the point 
brought up for decision, but of its 
nature; and because such qnestions 
are frequently put by persons who 
seem to think that they are very happy 
in the forms of their inquiries. This 
question is one to which no man living 
could give an answer; and there are 
very few men who are qualified even 























to express an opinion upon it. For it 
will be seen that the question is not as 
to correctness, or good taste, or his- 
tory, or analogy in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of these names, but as to 
what a number of men—indefinite and 
yet to be defined—do. That could be 
decided, even approximately, only by 
a careful and minute investigation, 
which would take a very long time. 
But as far as mere opinion goes, 
founded upon observation of usage, I 
feel pretty sure that all the best bred, 
best educated English gentlemen that 
I have heard speak the poet’s name 
pronounce it Coo-per. Mr. Henry Cow- 
per, M. P., brother of the present Ear] 
Cowper (to whose family the poet be- 
longed), so pronounced the name, and 
indeed that is its received pronuncia- 
tion among “the best” people. As to 
the diarist’s name, usage is divided. 
Both évé-lin and év-é-lin are common 
—the latter having, I think, the ma- 
jority in its favor, but the former pre- 
ailing among the more precise speak- 
ers and those who adhere most tena- 
ciously to old custom. I have hardly 
a doubt that the diarist himself pro- 
nounced his name évé-lin. Few read- 
ers need to be reminded of the arbi- 
trary and irregular pronunciation of 
proper names. We all remember 
the pronunciation of Taliaferro—7oli- 
fer—and how a name of similar deri- 
vation, Twille-bois, has come to be pro- 
nounced and even written Talboys. 
And most of us know how Lord Chol- 
mondely, whose name is pronounced 
Chumly, being himself asked at his 
own door if Lord Chol-mon-de-ly was 
at home, replied: “No, but some of 
his pe-o-ple are.” But coo-per for 
Cowper conforms to an old sound 
of ow, as darby for Derby does to 
an old sound of er, and these sounds 
are jealously retained by the class to 
whom the persons who bear those 
names belong; and among university 
men, officers of the army, barristers, 
and members of county families those 
names will, I am sure, never be heard 
other than as Cooper and Darby. 

Just as this article is going to press 
17 
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Iam asked the pronunciation of Ca- 
rew—the poet’s name. It is Cd-roo; 
the first vowel short and the last sylla- 
ble accented. 


SOME POINTS IN ** WORDS 


USES.” 


AND THEIR 


The following letter, or part of a 
letter, is from one of the most distin- 
guished philologists in Great Britain— 
a gentleman with whom I have not 
the honor of any other than a formal 
literary acquaintance, and whom I 
have never His name would 
carry great weight among students of 


seen. 


languages the world over; but as his 
letter was a private one, I of course 
forbear to make its authorship public, 
or even to ask him to allow me to do 
so, and thus perhaps subject him also 
to the same unpleasant treatment to 
which it refers: 
AUGUST 14, 1874, 

I have read “‘ Words and their Uses” 
through, and agree heartily with almost all of it, 
It is put forward in such an unpretentious way, 
and the purpose of it is one in which every stu- 
dent of language must so sympathize, that I 
wonder at Dr. Hall’s attack. Whatever had to 
be said against the book shguld have been said 
in the book’s own good temper. 

Only one Americanism have I noted; it is 
“‘get’’ (p. 274, 1. 2), for our “get or learn: ty 
heart.” And I dispute Chaucer's “done her 
been,” etc.—cause her to be (do regularly meant 
“cause” at first, when used with other verbs), 
being a precedent for “ gone done.” 

As to dictionaries, I approve greatly of pic- 
tures, and hold you to be too exclusive in turn- 
The ed compounds are 


ing out un-sound, etc. 
troublesome, because, for instance, /ong-hair-ed 
is a true compound—long-hair+ed. But their 
influite number makes one exclude them. I 
should plead for the admission of more long 
words than you do. 

As to definitions, I take it the only rule is, if 
the first definition can’t be substituted for the 
word you are treating in any second sentence, 
you must give a second definition: and if 
neither that nor the first can be substituted ina 
third sentence, you must give a third definition, 
and soon. Years ago I tried affect in this way, 
and for the life of me couldn’t keep down the 
number of senses, nor could any friend to whom 
I showed the scheme cut out any. I think I 
found twenty-five meanings. 

For your is being built, etc., I think you should 
propose some other phrase, the revival of a- (i. ¢., 
a-building), or what you will,to get rid of the 
confusion when the ing participle is that of a 
transitive verb. In “the cow is milking,” one 
naturally asks What? the bullor the goat? This 
will necessitate the being milked, unless a sub- 
stitute is found for it. Being with the participle 
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is certainly gaining ground on ing in the use of 
transitive verbs. °° ° 
The Americanism here pointed out 
is in the following phrase: ** —a failure 
to get a lesson in English grammar.” 
Every American will see that it is no 
Americanism at all. To get or to 
learn “by heart” is as common here 
as itis in England—as common as to 
learn “by rote.” But getting by 
heart—i. ¢., committing to memory— 
yas not meant. Lessons in grammar, 
excepting rules and exceptions, are 
not, I believe, so learned anywhere. 
What was meant was merely to get 
the lesson, to master it, to learn it. 
The objection that Chaucer’s do in 
“done her been” and * do it gone” is 
not really and soberly a precedent for 
the Southern negro’s ‘* done gone,” 
and the following remark that done in 
early English has the force of cause, 
are of course not to be disputed for a 
moment. Do had not only that mean- 
ing, but others; and indeed, it was a 
word of all work with our early writers. 
But as I was not writing a scientific 
work on language, but only a series 
of papers intended to awaken popular 
attention to the use of words and the 
peculiarities of the English language, 
with the hope of staying or even cor- 
recting some errors in its use, I did not 
suppose that everything I said would be 
taken quite au serieux. I wonder that 
my immediately subsequent conjuga- 
tion, **We uns done,” ** You uns done,” 
ete., and my remark that in “yer 
done” of the singular number, “ the 
ambiguity of the singular you and the 
plural you is obviated by the use of 
yer,” have escaped learned and logical 
refutation. I fear that if I should cite 
the following passages (as I might 
many like them), 
Trowestow that Ieshu liues. 
That was don on rode. 
—Seynt Mergrete (A. D. 1300], 
Catholice, B. p. 83. 
Sone after that Mergrete 
Was in prisoun done. 

—Ibid, p.94. 
and say that they showed the origin 
of the modern British tourist’s phrase, 
“doing Rome in a day,” “we did 
America in three weeks,” my position 
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might be gravely disputed. Hereafter 
I shall be obliged to borrow a warn- 
ing from Artemus Ward, and inscribe 
some of my profoundest philological 
utterances with, ‘This is wrote sar- 
castical.” 

My critic’s remarks upon dictiona- 
ries and definitions are valuable in 
themselves, and doubly so as coming 
from him. I leave them without fur- 
ther comment than the suggestion that 
the giving of every metaphorieal sense 
in which » word is used would, on the 
one hand, make a dictionary a tangled 
and endless wilderness of words and 
phrases, and on the other, as it seems 
to me, deprive metaphor of much of 
its power and beauty by so ticketing 
and labelling as to make it, in fact or 
in effect, no longer metaphor. 

As to the form is being done, there 
is no doubt that it is gaining ground 
daily, and hardly a doubt that by the 
time the coming generation is in the 
field it will be generally accepted Eng- 
lish. The suggestion that the form 
“‘a-doing” (¢. e., in doing, in process of 
doing) should be revived, or 
preserved, is one that has my heartiest 
concurrence. 

I have now made but a slight im- 
pression even upon the little heap of 
letters and memorandums which I 
had laid out for notice in this num- 
ber; and yet I must go no further 
into it at present. One or two more 
articles, published from time to time, 
as circumstances permit, and in which 
I shall be obliged to treat the sugges- 
tions of my correspondents with much 
more brevity, must, I fear, close this 
series of papers, although I should 
leave unnoticed many points that I 
should willingly discuss.* 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


rather 


* As the proof of thi article is passing hastily 
under my eyes, a newspaper reaches me con- 
taining a column anda half of bickering, headed 
with a flagrant announcement, in capital letters, 
of an “ Art Controversy between —— —— —— 
and R. G. W,” which is accompanied by a very 
smashing leader directed against the latter hap- 
less and helpless man, now utterly extinct, and 
hereafter to be no more heard of. ‘‘ Good peo- 
ple, bring a rescue or two,” for I am assaulted 
and battered without having given the least 

















provocation. The last thing that I thought of 
was any controversy with my Deutsch assail- 
ant (for itis he). 1 did not dream of being so 
superfluous. I merely used him to minister oc- 
casion to me; and he and the rest of the Malvo- 
lios may say that like the dear litde clown in 
“Twelfth Night,’ I am a barren rascal unless 
you minister occasion to me. And as to the 
charge of discourtesy which he and his editor 
bring against me, I submit that to him, who had 
been guilty of the extreme impertinence of 
sending a letter to the business managers of 
« The Galaxy,” protesting against the reception 
of my articles into their “ welcome and well 
cireulated magazine,” I was not only courteous 
but tender. For I scrupulously avoided giving 
his name, or even its initial letters. I did not 
wish to hurt him, any more than I theught it 
necessary to refute him. My only desire was to 
have a little perhaps not uninstructive fun out 
of him; and had he not run thus out into the 
streets bawling his name, and by his rubbing of 
the afflicted part, revealing the nature of the 
discipline to which he had been subjected, no 
one would have had the Jeast notion that he had 
mide himself ridiculous, or even that he existed, 
He says that se/bstunderschiedenheit is a coin- 
ed word that has no meaning; and yet that he 
understands it. Indeed! I suspected as much 
when I put it together, and smiled to myself as 
I thought that he was just the man to make that 
objection to it. His is that kind of Deutsch 
mind (or if he prefers a name which ro one of 
his race ever applies to himself in his own lan 

guage—German) which is always striving to be 
dignified and profound, and which always suc- 
ceeds in being dull. What would he do with 
the following passage, which I happened to 
read this very morning in one of Lord Strang- 
ford’s sharp and thorough criticisms of a spuri- 
ous book on the East? 

“This Bili language is too bad. Hindi schol- 
ars will be at once aware that if it exists any- 
where in Central Asia it must be among the 
Miao-tse of Thibet, who are evidently the ances- 
tors of the Catti of Germany, and doubtless col- 
onized Kattywar in India.” 

Imagine the grave denial of the possibility of 
‘ what is here so demurely asserted; and when, 

after profound investigation, the nature of the 
passage is at last suspected, imagine again 
the indignant protests against such lack of dig- 
nity in thus treating a question of geography 
and language. As for me, when I drop a harm- 
less pleasantry, | must plainly provide some of 
my readers with something besides the joke. 
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For. as the passage in “ Love’s Labor's Lost” has 
it, “* a jest s prosperity lies in the ear of him that 
hears it, never in the ear of him that makes it.” 

And now I shall give this gentleman a little 
lesson in English which he will probably re 
member as long as he lives. He had the pre 
sumption—presumption, he being a ** German,” 
and so ignorant a German as he is—to find fault 
with my application of “ both arbitrary and 
conventional” to opera as a form ofart. I sim- 
ply told him that he was ignorant; but instead 
of informing himself on the subject, he must 
take it upon himself to dispute with me, 
and say: “ He claims that they are applicable 
to the same forms of art; and itis here thatlI 
take issue with him; ” and then go on with half 
a column of rubbish, instead of looking into any 
good English dictionary; deepening the pit into 
which he is about to fling himself by adding, 
“Ifhe (R.G. W.) can harmonize them as attri- 
butes of one and the same form, then indeed his 
judgment is more comprehensive than that of 
most men.” Until within five minutes I never 
saw a definition of either arbitrary or conven- 
tional. Itis not from dictionaries or grammars 
that a man of English blood and speech learns 
a use of English that is worth learning; but 
on turning to three or four of the best in the 
language I find definitions not differing at all 
from the following, which are in Webster. ‘* Ar 
bitrary: not governed by fixed rules.” ‘ Conven- 
tional: arising out of custom or tacit agreement.” 
Therefore I said, that opera isan arbitrary form 
of art—i. ¢., one not governed by fixed rules—and 
conventional, because it is accepted (in spite of 
its disregard of fixed rules) by custom or tacit 
agreement, Let him also consider the follow 
ing passage (from one of the most eminent Eng- 
lish writers on art, 8 man admired for his style 
as much as for his skill as a painter and his 
criticism), which is quoted by Richardson for 
the very purpose of illustrating the accepted 
English usage of these two words: 

“ Poetry and elocution of every sort make nse 
of signs; but those signs are arbitrary and con 
ventional.”’—Sir Joshua Reynolds, * Discourses,” 
etc., Disc. 10. 

I need have no more to say to this person; but 
what will the readers of newspapers have to say 
to editors who allow pretentious ignoramuses 
like this to mislead them with a specious show 
of knowledge, for the sake of an attack on me? 
Any editor who understands his business ought 
to have flung this Deutsch rubbish into the 
waste-basket, instead of admitting it into his 
‘* welcome and well circulated” journal. 
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OUR MODERN AMEKICAN ELECTIONS. 

Tue trial of Coroner Croker for killing 
John McKenna in New York, on the No- 
vember election day, shows that this af- 
fray was the exception to a general good 
order ; and it is further noteworthy that 
New Orleans and Vicksburg, which in- 
dulged in great riots, the one shortly be- 
fure and the other shortly after the same 
election, yet kept the peace at the polls. 
In freedom from foree and fraud there 
has probably been for thirty years no elec- 
tion equal to that of last November. The 
country, being more populous than two 
score years ago, might naturally have 
been more turbulent. Voting used to be 
bloody business in those ‘* good old times ”’ 
which some intelligent journals lament. 
There is less slavery to party now, less 
demaguoguery, less cheating, less fighting 
at the polls. A political revolution is 
now effected by the voters quietly and as 
a matter of course, though the all-fore- 
seeing newspapers still come out, the day 
after, with their pictures of dung-hill 
fowls, or rival each other in howls, grim- 
aces, exclamation points, huge type, mix- 
ed metaphors, and other traditional to- 
kens of journalistic surprise. Compare 
the canvass of 1874 with that of 1856—the 
bribery, the violence, the ‘* repeating”’ 
of an earlier day would shock and dis- 
gust us; and yet some of us are ever be- 

vailing the degeneracy of polities. 

True, current politics have frauds of 
their own. Candidates, instead of pur- 
chasing votes one by one, can nowadays 
** contract ’’ with ringleaders and ward 
bosses for the delivery of the votes of 
their ‘* boys’? in a mass; and this pri- 
vate bribery is vastly less scandalous than 
the old marketing of votes by retail. Be- 
sides, packing the primary meetings 
often saves the need of individual bribery. 
The same gang of henchmen sometimes 
crowd by turns both the Democratic and 
the Republican ward or district caucus, 
and kindly select delegates to the party 
convertion or candidates for office; and 
this precaution oftensaves the odious nee- 
essity of election-day cheating. Still, 


we must own that, with amended regis- 


try laws, and with the new devices for 
challenging, watching, and numbering 
votes, it is hard in our timeseither tostuff 


the boxes or to “count in”’ a candidate. 
And if packing the primary meeting with 
non-voters, or with voters imported from 
other districts, or with roughs of another 
party, is as impudent as any election trick 
of our respected forefathers, yet its value 
is much lessened by the habit of cutting 
the ‘‘ regular ticket ’’ in these independent 
days. 

In short, the ballot in America, with 
all its faults, has at least falsified the pet 
prediction of ancient prophets; namely, 
that with the growth in population our 
elections would fall more and more a 
prey to violence, cheating, and dema- 


goguery. 





PEACE AND PUSILLANIMITY. 

Two noteworthy peace meetings were 
lately held, a sensible one in New York, 
a silly one in Philadelphia—the former 
pleading for peace, the latter for pusil- 
lanimity. Nowadays, every good ** cause,”’ 
such as temperance, labor reform, or civil 
rights, finds a double set of advocates, 
the reasonable and the fanatical. Mr. 
D. D. Field’s committee on the ‘* Coditi- 
cation of the Law of Nations”’ 
lofty, if inaccessible, aim in its proposed 
international court of arbitration, a noble 
and accessible one in seeking to smooth 
the path to arbitration for all nations. 

And how many are the wars in which 
arbitration would have been useless? It 
has been said that ‘‘ three millions of lib- 
erated slaves bear witness that the Union 
dead did not die in vain.’’ But how is it 
with the Confederate dead? How is it 
with the French dead of 1870? Again, 
politics sometimes sport with what is 
bought by blood, and ‘* pens lose by writ- 
ing what swords have won by fighting.’ 
Even the Golgothas, where a thousand 
lives pay the penalty of some general’s 
tipsiness, obstinacy, or ignorance, are 
less pitiable than wars where when all is 
won nothing is won, and the tragedy 
must be reénacted in the next age. 
Somebody has noted that though men 


has a 
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concede eternal happiness to whoever dies 
for the country, on the theory that,rushing 
into the cannon’s mouth blots out the 
sins of a lifetime, yet dying for the coun- 
try often means dying for those who wish 
to govern the country ; while the families 
of the dead heroes are left all the more to 


suffer. ‘* What,’’ he says, *‘ has been 
the gain of dying for country during the 
many centuries whose history has been 
written in blood? In many cases when 
men have died for their country, their 
country has died with them. Nations 
have resorted to the sword to avenge some 
fancied insult, or secure some unlawful 
end, and mightier ones have paid them in 
coin of their own choosing, and blotted 
them from the map of the continent. 
When dead there is an end to all efforts 
to make nations better and happier.” 
This climax is Falstaffian, and the whole 
view is narrow, and worthy of the fat 
knight's soliloguy at Shrewsbury. Yet 
there is justice in the poet’s complaint 
that often ** the blood of the noblest is 
lavished that the selfish a profit may 
find ;’’ while another poet depicts Moth- 
er-Land, sitting with sackcloth on breast 
and ashes on head, mourning that the 
sordid and crafty are left in an insolent 
majority, and bewailing her lost heroes. 
War cried, ** Give me thy sons,”’ and she 
gave him of the best. The strong and 
noble, pride of cot and hall, are now but 
‘the rich mould that wastes in nameless 
graves :’ 
There lies the future that was thine, 
The promise unfulfilled 
What fate was darkened, half divine, 
The day such blood was spilled! 
So many stars lost in a night, 
So many suns by day, 
No wonder that we miss their light, 
And take a devious way! 

Do we not sometimes muse on the pos- 
sibilities of those bright youths who per- 
ished upon the battle-field, wondering 
what manner of citizens they would have 
become, what families they would have 
reared, what fates they might have bet- 
tered in homes, towns, commonwealths ? 
Heroism is too precious to needlessly 
waste. 

On the other hand, the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society fell into the fallacy of non- 
resistance, which a Dr. Spear and others 
advocated, causing one Mrs. Bowles to 
retort that she would be sorry fer Mrs. 
Spear if a ruffian should attack her, be- 
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cause Mr. Spear would only mildly say, 
‘*Tam your brother, and love you : knock 
her down.’’ Yea, verily that it might be 
fulfilled, as was written aforetime—‘ And 
they shall beat the Spears into pruning- 
hooks.”? This benevolent body resolved 
that our armies should be disbanded, and 
our forts demolished, in token of our 
good-will to mankind, They would burn 
all war-pictures, as tending to excite un- 
holy emotions. , 
cally ‘‘ resolved”? in favor of anarchy, 
chaos, universal, endless war. 


These wiseacres practi- 


To choose 
justice and liberty with war is better 
than to choose cruelty and slavery with- 
out it; the panderer to inhumanity is 
less a peace man than a poltroon. 


To the Pennsylvania Peace Society the 
conviction at Boston of Pome- 
roy, the child-killer, will now appear 
monstrous; while the gallantry of the 
Van Brunts in slaying the burglars at 
Bet- 
ter thata thousand Charley Rosses should 


Jesse 


say Ridge will be simple murder. 


be stolen, ten thousand homes in tears, 
better that society should be the prey of 
ruffians, than that Mosier and Douglas 
should be shot! One of the society’s re- 
solutions was that ‘* legal man-killing al- 
ways provokes illegal man-killing, for 
both are monstrous crimes, acting and 
reacting upon each other.’’ How mau- 
dlin pity ever flows awry! Sacred as are 
life and liberty, they are not more sacred 
than law and justice. Pity the man, 
but do not forget that the community has 
Justice, like war, 
eannot afford to make too much of the 
unit. A great captain flings away a hun- 
dred men in a feint or reconnoisance ; 
were he to hesitate in order to spare pri- 
vate A or corporal B, ten thousand lives 
might soon be needed to regain what his 
luckless scruples lost. Ten thousand 
lives of men are eagerly offered every day 
on the altars of principle, of honor, of 
country. How is it that when life is held 
by the noble-hearted to be of little worth 
compared with duty, some people ransack 
heaven and earth for devices to lengthen 
out the careers of atrocious criminals who 
have always been pests to the community. 
To set a burglar at liberty, to keep some 
blood-thirsty scoundrel from the gallows, 
seems to sundry people the most valu- 
able of public services, so that they are 
forever tugging to stretch the domain of 
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insanity over every crime. They would 
hardly spare a tiger or cobra unless in- 
deed the spirit of the beast or reptile 
should take on a human shape, in which 
event they would have it—not caged or 
shot, but ‘sent to sea for a few years, 
then taught a trade.’’ The school of 
philosophers which holds to the exist- 
ence of a special sanctity in lives devoted 
to torturing and killing, would bring in 
the millennium by levelling our forts, dis- 
persing the army, disarming the police, 
and letting the Pomeroys go free. 





THE FATE OF SMALL EUROPEAN 
STATES. 

France, in tumhing four years since 
from the leadership of Europe, carried 
down with her the theory of ** natural 
frontier ;’’ Prussia, in mounting to the 
empty place, kicked over the fantastic 
** balance of power; ’’ and as on these 
two principles, threescore years ago, the 
political frame of Europe was mainly laid 
out, we naturally wonder what new law 
will guide the map-making of the future. 
The theory we might next look for, in the 
ascendant, is the ** solidarity of nations ”’ 
—that oneness wrought by language and 
race which has been so coveted and also 
so largely accomplished of late. 

Which is the German’s Fatherland? 

So name me finally that land! 

Wide as the German free tongue springs, 

And hymns to God in heaven sings! 

That shall it be! that shall it be! 
That land, brave Germans, given to thee! 

The war-song of 1870 roughly sets out 
the law that has guided the political erys- 
tallizations of Central Europe for the last 
sixteen years, particularly in Germany, 
Denmark, and Italy ; but on the heels of 
its greatest triumph, the foremost cham- 
pion of this ethnic principle so interprets 
it that it ceases to be a general law. 
For the ** faderland’’ notion 
will not suffer giving up to Denmark the 
few Germans in North Schleswig who 
have for eight years been under Prussian 
allegiance, unless Prussia shall retain a 
protectorate over them ; so that faderland 
means one thing for Germany, but quite 
another thing for Denmark ; and provinces 
of mixed nationality are still under thesim- 
ple law of the stronger. Bismarck thinks 
it best for Frenchmen in Alsace and Lor- 
raine who do not wish to be Germanized 
to move off into France; but he will not 
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give that counsel to Germans in the Dan- 
ish part of Schleswig, though of these 
there are a handful compared with the ex- 
patriated French ; and were France strong 
enough now to enforce a protectorate over 
French families in Lorraine, Germany 
would feel outraged to hold with France 
there the sort of divisum wapertum which 
she proposed as dignified to Denmark. 

Dazzling at first, the etlinic theory of 
political sway soon presents difficulties— 
presents them in all border lands inhabit- 
ed by mixed peoples, and elsewhere too. 
For who insists that England ought to 
slough off her Irish-speaking, Seoteh- 
speaking, and Welsh-speaking domains? 
Who can hold that Germans are not sub- 
ject to the law of the land they choose to 
dwell on? ‘* German fatherland’’ will 
still include some Danish districts, even 
if North Schleswig be given up.  Po- 
lish Prussia will no more be abandoned 
because Polish than Pomerania ; and in 
the Baltic provinces of Russia Germans 
have stayed and may stay for generations 
under the sceptre of the Czar. 

Now, while at Berlin, Vienna, and 
Paris they discuss the solidarity of na- 
tions, the balance of power and geograph- 
ical frontier, as elements in modern puoli- 
tics, at Copenhagen people are more con- 
cerned with a fourth matter; namely the 
propensity of large States to absorb small 
ones. Not long since, in the Danish par- 
liament, the Minister of War said that 
apparently ** the small powers, however 
peaceably inclined, might be forced into a 
war for the defence of their 
dence,’’ and perhaps ‘‘ the smaller States 
would soon disappear from the map of 
Europe.’’ When Crown Prince Frederick 
William made his last visit to Stock- 
holm, some Danish newspapers 
pected his object to be a partition of Den- 
mark between Sweden and Germany— 
a suspicion, said one Danish journalist, 
based on an old fear, since in 1813 the 
Swedish Crown Prince and a Prussian 
statesman plotted to divide Denmark at 
the Great Belt, which project several 
powers looked upon kindly. ‘* When the 
Germans come to take Jutland,’’ once 
said a Swedish officer, ‘* we can cross and 
occupy Zeeland.’’ An alternative or 
checkmate to Danish partition would be 
Scandinavian unity; but the amalgama- 
tion of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
under a single head would still be the 


indepen- 


Sus- 
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loss of one more from the catalogue of 
small independent States. More than 
sixty per cent. of this catalogue, I be- 
lieve, has disappeared within twenty 
years. This tendency of small States, 
therefore, to combine into larger ones, or 
to be forcibly annexed to them, is, after 
ail, one of the clearest elements in the Eu- 
ropean book of fate. But of course no- 
body now immediately or specially ap- 
prehends that fate for Denmark. 


BIBLE AND BUSKIN. 

Every public man who has anything in 
him (besides a good many who have noth- 
ing) may sooner or later arrive at being 
the sensation of the hour. Dr. Talmage 
has become famous by his coarse but 
spirited attack upon players. 
‘to fulfil Tennyson’s fancy of the 

heated pulpiteer, 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men. 


He seems 


Still, nowadays great city congregations 
ask something more from the pulpit than 
the story of the Cross, desiring an opin- 
ion on the daily conduct of modern life, 
of which public amusements form a part. 
A man of Talmage’s mould would*prob- 
ably derive all those bad effects from going 
to the playhouse which the Brooklyn di- 
vine describes. St. Paul remarks that 
‘** there is nothing unclean of itself; but 
to him that esteemeth anything to be un- 
clean to him it is unclean.’”? You may 
choose to style Mr. Talmage’s onslaught 
upon theatre-goers violent and vulgar, but 
you cannot doubt its sincerity ; and a ma- 
jority of his people may also believe it a 
sin in the sight of the Creator to frequent 
the theatre. Crusades like that of Dr. 
Talmage help to ‘ differentiate ’’ modern 
Protestants according to conduct as well 
as according to creed. The tendency of 
the times is to efface the line of daily 
walk and conversation so sharply drawn 
by the fathers between church and world, 
between professors of religion and all 
others. While some sects countenance 
play-going, have always de- 
nounced it; but of late some descendants 
of the denouncers appear to tolerate it 
even in communicants. Dr. Talmage’s 
heavy gun will probably produce its ef- 
fect, not with its load, but with its kick— 
it will not visibly hurt the business of the 
actors, but may possibly sift out for a 
time the theatre-goers among his own 
people, driving some of them either to 


others 
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give up play-going or to join a church 
which permits it. 

The drama is like newspapers and nov- 
els in the respect that there are plays 
good to see and plays bad to see, books fit 
and books unfit to read. Some parents 
are too careless about the theatres their 
children visit; why forbid the immoral 
romance and permit the same story drama- 
tized? why so properly taboo** Don Juau,”’ 
but send Alice and Laura to hear ** Don 
Giovanni **? why stop the morning paper 
‘* specially adapted to families,’’ because 
one day it came full of adultery news, and 
yet be indifferent to what entertainment 
the 'hespis theatre provides? In the 
drama, as in some other matters, moder- 
ate enjoyment is a good rule for the mod- 
erate, total abstinence for all others, A 
youth who is forever at the footlights, 
who cannot lay down a bad beok when 
he discovers it to be hurtful, needs some- 
body to pick out his reading and measure 
his play.going ; failing that, he had bet- 
ter eschew fiction and the drama altogeth- 
er, which latter course Protestants of the 
Talmage school advise. 

Dr. Talmage might the 
point (which, I believe,escaped him), that 
plenty of harmless amateur substitutes for 


have made 


the professional stage are in vogue among 
religious people, such as parlor theatri- 


cals and Sunday-school allegories, in 
which dialogue and some approach to 


scenery and costume are achieved. The 
Rev. Dr. Davies, in his curious ‘* Ortho- 
dox London,”’ or ** Phases of Religious 
Life,’’ published last year, gives the fol- 
lowing copy of a card he had lately re- 
ceived on two occasions : 

Mr. —— and Miss propose (D. V.) to 
hold a Bible reading on—— evening, , at 
7 1-2 o'clock, when the company of friends is re- 
guested 

Reading from 7 3-4 to 9 1-2 

Subject, Rev. xi. Morning dress 








The same clergyman writes that a friend 
of his got a card to a like evening enter- 
in the corner of the card 
It was 


tainment, and ‘ 
were the characters ‘ Tea and iy 
only after lengthened study gathered that 
the cabalistic signs stood for *‘ Tea and 
Prayers.’’’ Dr. Talmage might well in- 
sist that none of his hearers need go to 
the playhouse on the pretence that he can- 
not find elsewhere performances that are 
histrionic and spectacular. 
T'niLip QUILIBET. 








SHAD CULTURE IN THE MISSISSIPPI. 

In the forthcoming report of Professor 
S. F. Baird, United States Fish Commis- 
sioner, the question of stocking the Mis- 
sissippi river with shad is fully discussed, 
The experiment is one of more than usual 
uncertainty on account of the great length 
of the river. Shad belong to the anadro- 
mous fishes, or fishes which feed in the 
ocean and spawn in fresh water. Enter- 
ing the rivers in the spring, they make 
their way to the head waters, and after 
hatching their young, return to the ocean. 
During the time spent in fresh water they 
eat nothing, life being maintained by the 
absorption of fut and other tissues already 
accumulated. It is, therefore, easy to see 
that the time they can spend away from 
the sea has its limit in the amount of ab- 
stinence they can endure, and the ques- 
tion is whether the shad will be able to 
reach the head waters of a river so long 
as the Mississippi, and retain strength 


enough to spawn. The development and 
ejection of ova is always exhausting, and 


fishes are not fit for food immediately af- 
ter spawning; but Professor Baird thinks 
that the object will be accomplished even 
if the parent fish dies of exhaustion im- 
mediately after reproduction, for the 
young will greatly exceed the parents in 
numbers, and furnish a crop for the fish- 
ing of succeeding years. He treats the 
subject by comparing the American river 
with the Yang-tse-kiang in China, in 
which the samlai, a very fine species of 
shad, is abundant. This river is 3,314 
miles long, and shad entering the river in 
May are said to penetrate almost to its 
source. The fishing season is sixteen 
weeks long, and it is noticeable that 
though the fish caught in the lower wa- 
ters are thought to be even better than 
the American shad, the same fish is known 
in the upper parts of the stream as the 
pestilence fish,’’ a fact which is proba- 
bly due to its bodily condition. Dr. Baird 


ascribes this exhaustion not merely to its 
long journey and deprivation of food, but 
also to the fact that the river lies in near- 
ly the same latitude (about 30 deg. N.) 
for its whole length. 


The water, there- 
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fore, becomes warmer as the season ad- 
vances, producing increasing suffering to 
the fish. In the case of our own river 
the circumstances would be much less 
trying. Dr. Baird thinks that a journey 
of 1,500 niles would carry the shad to al! 
the attainable waters of the Mississippi 
except the upper Missouri. In any case, 
except that of the Missouri, the distance 
is much Jess than in the Chinese river. 
Besides this, the journey would be made 
from south to north, and the effects of the 
advancing season would be counterbal- 
anced by the change of latitude. For 
these reasons the Fish Commissioner, and 
all experts in fish culture, are confident 
that the Mississippi can be successfully 
stocked with shad. 

The problem is one of importance to 
the general government, wiiich refuses to 
stock rivers that lie exclusively within 
the ligits of any one State, confining its 
attention to those streams which are to 
some extent boundary lines. The stock- 
ing of the great lakes is an experiment 
which has already been entered upon in a 
small way, Mr. Seth Green having stock- 
ed the Genessee river, near Rochester, N. 
Y., in 1871. Some of these fish were sub- 
sequently captured, and it is thought that 
the spring of 1875 will see a considerable 
movement of mature fish in that river. 
The results of the fish culture on the part 
of individual States has been sometimes 
astonishing. The decay of the shad catch 
in the Connecticut river a few years ago 
is well known. In 1867 occurred the first 
planting in that stream, and in 1870 2,800 
shad were taken from a pound at 
brook, the largest previous catches hay- 
ing been 2,280 in 1811, and 2,390 in 
1862. Since that time 3,560 have 
taken at one haul. 

Professor Baird declares that it is incor- 
rect to ascribe to the Chinese the honor of 
first instituting fish culture. The Chinese 
never practised it in the true sense of the 
term. The French began it, and most 
European nations now practise it. But it 
is in the United States that it has reach- 
ed its highest development, and where it 
will probably always maintain preéminent 
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importance. The experience is still too 
incomplete to permit the solution of some 
vital questions connected with it. The 
maximum number of fish which a given 
quantity of water will sustain, and wheth- 
er the natural proportions cannot be al- 
tered by culture, are among them. In 
1854 the black bass was introduced into 
the Potomac by Mr. William Shriver of 
Wheeling, and they multiplied immense- 
ly, gradually making their way further 
down the stream until now they are abun- 
dant at Washington. But they are again 
becoming less plenty in the Upper Poto- 
mac, and this falling off is ascribed to the 
fact that the minnows, chubs, and other 
food, which were formerly abundant, have 
all been eaten up. There being no for- 
eign enemies left to prey upon, the bass 
were forced to turn on themselves and 
perpetrate cannibalism, which soon ef- 
fected an adjustment between their num- 
bers and the subsisting power of their 
habitat. 


THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 

Ir is painful to see the treatment which 
Congress proposes for the Naval Obsery- 
atory in Washington. Among the prom- 
inent ‘‘ economical reforms ’’ of the pres- 
ent session stands a very serious reduc- 
tion in the appropriation for this work- 
shop of science. For instance, $3,500 is 
taken off the sum asked for general ex- 
penses, $1,500 for clerical work, and 
Professor Newcomb is denied the whole 
of the $2,000 he wanted for lunar inves- 
tigations. ‘This is an exceptional year in 
astronomy, and every nation will soon be 
hard at work upon the results of the 
transit observations. But for this great 
work, the cornerstone of so many astro- 
nomical questions, the Government of the 
United States can afford no more than 
2,000! There might be some reason in 
these reductions if their total really 
amounted to anything worth mentioning ; 
but as it is, this cutting down woald ba 
only degrading to the politicians if it were 
not also almost destructive of the Obsery- 
atory’s usefulness. In this connection it 
is worth while to look for a moment at 
the noble gift of Mr. Lick to astronomi- 
cal science. Although his deed called 
for the purchase of a telescope, and he 
thereby upon himself some 
slight suspicion of a desire to have Cali- 
fornia own the biggest telescope rather 


brought 
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than the best observatory, the wording 
of the document showed that his inten- 
tion was quite the contrary. He left a 
large latitude to the scientific men who 
would have the planning of the institu- 
tion in their care. We hope that Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, who has just gone to 
Europe on business connected with this 
gift, will see the advisability of establish- 
ing in the clear atmosphere of the Sierra 
Nevadas an observatory which shall be 
greatest in constant working power rath- 
er than in the possession of the largest 
instruments. The action of Congress 
toward the Naval Observatory shows that 
such gifts as that of Mr. Lick are by no 
means unnecessary. An enlightened ap- 
plication of his money will establish a 
monument which, if the teaching of his- 
tor is trustworthy, will be likely to last 
lounger than any government. 


THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN NAMES 

A MEMBER of Major Powell's expedi- 
tion, which has been engaged in the Gov- 
ernment survey of the territories, furnish- 
ed the ** Tribune’’ some interesting notes 
of the discoveries made in the origin of 
Indian names 
or primary organization of Indians, rare- 


It seems that each tribe 


ly including more than two hundred souls, 
is, in ooedience to the traditional laws of 
these people, attached to some well-de- 
fined territory or district, and the tribe 
takes the name of such district. Thus 
the U-in-tats, known to white menasa 
branch of the Utes, belonged to the Uintah 
Valley. 


too-meap, for land or country ; U-im-too- 


U-imp is the name for pine; 


meap, pine land; but this has been con- 
tracted to U-in-tuh, and the tribe inhab- 
iting the valley were called U-in-tats 

The origin of the term Ute is as fol- 
lows: U 
U-too-meap, arrow land. 
country bordering on Utah Lake is called 
U-too-meap because of the great number 
of reeds growing there, from which their 
arrow-shafts were The tribe for- 
merly inuabiting Utah Valley was called 
U-tah-ats, which has been corrupted into 
the name Ute by the white people of the 
country. The name U-tah-ats belonged 
only to a small tribe living in the vicinity 
of the lake, but it has been extended so 
as to include the greater part of the In- 
dians of Utah and Colorado. Another 
general name used by white men is 


is the term signifying arrow; 
The region of 
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Piutes. A tribe of U-tah-ats being de- 
feated and driven away by a stronger 
tribe, who occupied their country and 
took their name, were obliged to take a 
new name corresponding to the new 
home in which they settled themselves. 
But they also called themselves Pai U- 
tah-ats or true U-tali-ats. The corrupt- 
ed name Piutes is now applied to the In- 
dians of a large section of country. Sev- 
eral of these tribes have numerous names, 
and in this way the number of individual 
tribes has probably been much overesti- 
mated. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE IN THE ASSAY OF 

GOLD. 

Tue marvellous delicacy of the spectro- 
scope has long led chemists tu look for- 
ward with eagerness to the day when it 
may be used fur quantitative work with 
as much accuracy as it shows in quali- 
tative analysis. Experiments to accom- 
plish this have for some time been in pro- 
gress both in England and America, and 
with results that give the best reason for 
expecting extraordinary efficiency from the 
instrument when more experience 
been had with it. 
spectrum of a 


has 
On examining the 
volatilized in the 
electric lamp, it will be found that the 
lines are not 
spectrum. Many of them extend only a 
short distance from the pole at which they 
are volatilized, und this phenomenon is 
usually referred to the fact that the va- 
pors are densest near the point of their 
origin. Substances which give a spec- 
trum made up of long and short lines may 
show only the long lines if the tension is 
low. When the density of the vapors is 
lessened by dilution of the substance, as 
when a metallic salt is volatilized instead 
of the metal itself, the same disappear- 
ance of lines is observed. ‘The same is 
true of an alloy in which the percentage 
of any one metal present has been reduced 
by mechanical mixture. These facts indi- 
cate a means of assaying gold and copper 
alloys. Ifalloys of known composition are 
volatilized and examined by the spectro- 


metal 


all continuous across the 


scope, their spectra will be found to con- 
tain lines of differing lengths. By meas- 
uring the lengths a standard is obtained 
composed of the spectra given by known 
alloys, and with this alloys of unknown 
composition canreadily be compared, mere- 
ly by taking the length of the lines in their 
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In the case of gold and copper 
ailuys the delicacy of this method is 
heightened by the fact that there is not 
merely a dilution of one or the other 
metal, but the two elements affect each 
other physically. Increase of gold makes 
the alloy more difficult to volatilize; in- 
crease of copper makes it easier. Slight 
changes of composition therefore produce 
exaggerated effects, and the result is cor- 
responding accuracy. A change amount- 
ing to .0001 (1-10,000th) is readily re- 
cognizable. In testing this method at 
the British Mint the spectroscopic read- 
ings agreed with the ciiemical analysis in 


spectra. 


every case but one, and on repeating the 
assay the chemical analysis was found to 
Of 
quires very accurate measurements, which, 
however, are not difficult to make with 
proper apparatus. 

The results obtained in 


be wrong. course this method re- 


America are 
not so flattering, and we must await the 
publication of fall details of the experi- 
ments carried out at the British Mint be- 
fore we can decide upon the causes of 
this difference. Mr. A. E. 
who had charge of the experiments made 


Outerbridge, 


in Philadelphia, describes his methods in 
the ** Journal ’’ of the Franklin Institate 
fur October last. He says that ** with 
one electrode pure gold, and the other 938 
tine, the difference between the respective 
spectra was of course very marked, the 
copper lines appearing in one and not ia 
the other. Substituting for the pure gold 
the alloy 876.5, the difference was still 
very marked ; for although both gold and 
copper appeared in each, tle copper lines 
were much brighter and somewhat longer 
in the baser alloy, while the gold lines 
were brighter and longer in the finer. 
But on comparing the alloys 876.5 and 
883.5 (reducing the variation to seyen thou- 
sandths), it was both a surprise and a 
disappointment to find the visible differ- 
ence of result but slightly appreciable.”’ 
The closer the alloys approached in com- 
position the less marked were their re- 
spective spectra, and ‘‘a variation of 
one thousandth required an effort of 
the imagination as well as of the eye to 
detect any difference whatever.’’ Thus, 
while a variation of 1-10,000th was clear- 
ly recognizable in the British experi- 
ments, according to the report of them 
which has crossed the water, the Amer- 
icans were unable to map the spectra of 
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alloys varying by two thousandths, or 
twenty times as much, with satisfacto- 
ry results. ‘Tue strength of the electric 
current greatly affects the result, and it 
was found that with fifty Leyden jars and 
six cells of battery, it was impossible to 
break the lines, even when the electrodes 
were removed to the extreme limit of the 
spark. New lines also appeared with 
that power. 

Aninteresting partof Mr. Outerbridge’s 
investigations was the estimation of the 
weight of metal carried off by each spark 
passing from the electrode. He found 
this to be marvellously small, averaging 
for gold less than seven-tenths of a milli- 
gram for 3,000 sparks, or about 1-3,000,- 
000th of a grain for each spark. And yet 
this quantity is sufficient to give a bright 
spectrum with each spark. For this rea- 
son Mr. Outerbridge considers the meth- 
od inapplicable to mint assays. It is ne- 
cessary to determine a gold to 
1-10,000th part of its weight, and he 
considers it manifestly impossible to de- 
termine the spark assay weight with that 
accuracy, for this would involve the ac- 
curate distinguishing of 1-30,000,000,- 
000th of a grain. Another adverse result 
of his trials was that as the alloy becomes 
more base even large proportions of gold 
are masked, so that the method appears 
to beat best applicable only to fine al- 
loys. Still he does not despair of the ul- 
timate success of the spectroscopic assay 


assay 


of alloys. 


WHAT “HIGH BAROMETER” MAY IN- 
VOLVE. 

Proressor Loouis has evolved froma 
study of weather observations made by 
the United States Signal Corps a new 
theory to account for the sudden cold snaps 
which sometimes occur. By referring 
the direction of the wind to radii drawn 
from the points of highest and lowest 
barometer, he finds that it is in both cases 
about midway between a radial and a 
tangential movement. The average ve- 
locity of the wind outward from a point 
of high barometer is found to be 5.96 
miles per hour, and the resolvent in the 
direction of the radius is for the angle 42 
deg. 18 min. 4.41 miles. But the veloci- 


ties are often higher than this, and the 
Professor supposes a case of high barom- 
eter covering anarea 1,500 miles in diam- 
eter, in the centre of which the height of 
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the mercury is 30.50 inches, and the wind 
has a velocity of 18 miles an_ hour, 
This gives 13.3 wiles per hour for the ve- 
locity in the direction of the radius, a 
state of things which must produce an 
immediate fall of the barometer to the 
extent of half an inch, unless some cor- 
recting cause comes in. As these areas 
of high barometer are often permanent 
for many hours, the Professor looks for 
the correcting element in the descent of 
air from the upper regions over areas of 
high barometer. This air being colder, 
the thermometer falls. Observations 
made at New Haven upon the lowest 
temperatures in 1872 and 1873 proved 
that in two-thirds of the cases that city 
was included in an area of high barome- 
ter. 
completely, Professor Loomis examined 
the usual theory offered in explanation of 
these sudden depressions of temperature, 
that theory being that cold winds from 
the north cause them. He pointed to the 
fact that a similar sudden fall of the ther- 


mometer has frequently been observed in 


To establish his proposition more 


the most northern regions by arctic explor- 
He argued that in those situations 
there was no colder land from which the 
winds could come, and showed that the 


ers. 


fall of the thermometer accompanied a 
high barometer in those northern regions 
as it does here. From these and other 
observations, the conclusion was reached 
that sudden cold results from the descent 
of air from the upper portions of the at- 
mosphere. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE BLOCK SYSTEM 
ON RAILROADS 

At the last meeting of the British As- 
sociation an improvement in this mode of 
The 
old method of running trains was to allow 
a certain length of time to pass before one 
train could follow another ; but if the for- 
ward train became disabled, there was 
great danger that the next one would run 
into it before it could be signalled. The 
block system differs from this in having 
the road marked off in definite lengths or 
block sections, into which one train is not 
permitted to enter until the preceding one 
has passed out. Safety is thus secured by 
leaving a sufficient interval of space. This 
is the ground principle of the new plan, 
but great advantages have been gained by 
collecting all the signals, switch levers, 


managing railroads was described. 
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and other means of operating the line 
into large signal stations placed at every 
alternate block section. ‘Thisstation con- 
sists of an elevated building with large 
windows from which the line can be ob- 
served. Signals are transmitted by elec- 
tricity, and the apparatus is so arranged 
that it is almost impossible for the signal 
man to put a signal in such a position as 
would endanger a train without previous- 
ly placing the necessary danger signals to 
warn the engineer of the train. The last 
improvement in this system has been ap- 
plied on the Caledonian railroad in Scot- 
land. On most roads the danger signals 
are usually down, and are raised only 
when required. The improvement is to 
keep these signals always up, so that the 
road is permanently closed to the on-com- 
ing train until the signal observer tele- 
graphs that all is right. The advantage 
of this is that in case of negligence or ac- 
cident preventing the signal man from do- 
ing his duty, the train cannot proceed, for 
the road is closed. A further safeguard 
consists in the fact that when a train 
passes, the observer attached to the sec- 
tion on which it is running must tele- 
graph to the man next ahead to notify 
him of the fact. This man then telegraphs 
to the next observer to ask if his section 
is clear, and not until he receives answer 
that it isso can the train leave the section 
itison. Thus three signal men are in- 
volved in permitting a train to pass from 
one section to another. 


THE SUN’S TEMPERATURE, 

M. Carteret is of opinion that the 
highest attainable temperature is proba- 
bly not greater than 2,000 deg. C.; and 
M. Violle, who has been experimenting 
on the same subject, puts it at only 1,400 
deg. ©. The former gentleman, in ex- 
perimenting on the influence of pres- 
sure upon combustion, obtained some re- 
markable results. At first the light 
gradually increased, until a candle flame 
became as brilliant as the phosphorus 
burned in oxygen. But when the pres- 
sure passed a certain point, the flame 
became smoky, and deposited flakes of 
lampblack. The explanation is that the 
temperature rose with the pressure, un- 
til the temperature at which the hydro- 
carbon gases of the candle are dissociated 
The use of the spectro- 
There is, 


was reached. 
scope confirmed this view. 
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therefore, a limit to the possible temper- 
atures, and, as M. Cailletet shows, those 
who conceive the sun’s temperature to 
be several millions of degrees are very de- 
cidedly in error. He has made measure- 
ments of this temperature by means of 
apparatus the construction of which is 
described in ‘* Comptes Rendus.’’ He 
found that at Grenuble, June 20, at 3.30 
Pp. M., the temperature of the sun was 
1,354 deg. C. In presenting these results 
Ste. Claire Deville gave them his cordial 
endorsement. 


SEWAGE FARMING. 

A sewacEe farm near Northampton, 
England, contains three hundred acres, 
of which one hundred are under cultiva- 
tion, but the experiment is not yet very 
successful. There is one good field of 
Italian rye grass, one good and cne indif- 
ferent field of mangold wurzel, and one 
good plot of beans. A large field of Ital- 
ian rye grass failed entirely, a fine crop 
of weeds growing in its place. Other 
failures, which are not specified, have 
taken place. It should be remarked that 
these failures do not yet condemn the 
trial, for agriculture has not yet attract- 
ed the careful attention of the sewage 
commissioners, probably in consequence 
of the only partially finished condition of 
the works. Nevertheless sewage farming 
does not appear to be a success elsewhere, 
and it is reported that the sewage is not 
thoroughly deprived of its organic matter 
in passing through the farm. It is even 
thought that the contagium of infectious 
diseases is not destroyed in passing over 
the ground. 


PECULIAR FACT IN THE HISTORY OF 
RABIES. 

Tuovcn the sight of a dog almost al- 
ways changes the passive state of hydro- 
phobia in any animal to the active, rag- 
ing condition, there is one recorded fact 
which points to the probability that an 
animal afflicted with this disease is thrown 
into a violent state at sight of an individ- 
ual belonging to the particular species 
from which the poison was received. A 
horse inoculated with rabies obtained 
from a sheep, and exhibiting the most ter- 
rible symptoms of the malady, showed no 
disquietude whatever at sight of a dog. 
When one was thrown to him he pushed 
it away with his nose, but a sheep being 
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placed in the same enclosure, he became 
frantic, and in a dreadful paroxysm of 
rage he seized it and killed it with one 
movement of his powerful jaws. This 
case is in direct opposition to the usual 
course of things, for animals suffering 
from rabies have, in all other known in- 
stances, been excited to madness whenever 
a dog showed himself. It may be that 
the constancy of this phenomenon is due 
only to the fact that the inoculation is al- 
most always inflicted by a dog. 


MECHANICAL PRODUCTION OF LIGHT. 

WuHeEn the large ingot of platinum-irid- 
ium cast for the French standard metre 
was forged under the hammer, M. 'Tresca 
*noticed luminous lines upon the sides not 
affected by the blows. Further investi- 
gation led him to suppose that these were 
lines of intense luminosity developed by 
the force of the blows. ‘The lines do not 
die away at once, but have a certain per- 
manence, so that in forging a large mass 
of iron he was able to count six lines upon 
the mass at one time, resulting from six 
successive blows. ‘The form of these lines 
is that of an X, and a certain temperature 
is required to produce them. When that 
is right they always appear. Thesubject 
is a very interesting one. That forcible 
impact produces heat has long been 
known, but it has never before been even 
conjectured that lines of higher tempera- 
ture could be produced by the blow of a 
broad-faced hammer. 


THE NEW YORK MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Toe Museum of Natural History in 
New York is to be enriched by the pur- 
chase of the Hall geological collection. 
Professor James Hall of Albany has been 
for many years engaged in geological 
work, and his connection with the geo- 
logical survey of the State of New York 
has enabled him to form a very complete 
collection of the fossils represented in the 
State, which will now be the permanent 
resting place of the specimens he has 
gathered. The new acquisition of the 
Museum is especially rich in American 
fossils. It will fill 104 cases, and a special 
curator will be appointed to take care of 
it. ‘The trustees of this Museum are pro- 


ceeding with great energy in the work of 
assembling collections illustrating the va- 
rious branches of science. 
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represented by the valuable Wolfe library 
and collection. Entomology, anthropolo- 
gy, natural history,and other departments 
have recently received important addi- 
tions. ‘The Museum has nearly 1,000 
subscribers, who pay $10 yearly, and 
$13,000 has been received this year for the 
purchase of collections. Monthly recep- 
tions are given, and the efforts made to 
acquaint the people of the city with the 
character and purposes of the institution 
are certain to produce good fruit. 


THE PHENOMENA OF SOLUTION. 

Bertuetor finds that the general opin- 
ion that the solution of salts in water is 
attended with absorption of heat is not 
always correct. Some salts, it is true, as 
fur instance the anhydrous salts formed by 
the alkalies, oxide of lead and oxide of sil- 
ver, absorb heat on solution at ordinary 
temperatures. But, on the other hand, a 
still more numerous body of anhydrous 
salts disengage heat on solution. Such 
are the anhydrous salts of the alkaline 
earths, the earths proper, metallic oxides, 
alkaline carbonates, the acetates, ete. It 
is a noticeable fact that with those salts 
which cause heat absorption the amount 
of heat so absorbed is proportional to the 
amount of water used; and in the same 
way those salts which disengage heat in 
dissolving give Out more heat the greater 
the quantity of fluid. Such facts almost 
lead to the conclusion that salts may be 
thus separated into two great classes. 
But M. Berthelot thinks that there are 
good reasons for considering the distinction 
accidental, and due to tue conditions of 
temperature under which anhydrous salts 
are commonly studied. 


MAN’S ORIGIN IN THE SOUTH. 

THE necromancers of the middle ages 
used to teach that wisdom came from the 
east, and that in the centre of Africa 
there was a tribe of white men who pos- 
sessed marvellous knowledge and magical 
powers. African exploration has not con- 
firmed this belief, nor does it bid fair to 
do so. Still this doctrine may have some 
obscure foundation in the history of man. 
Geology teaches that man has occupied 
northern countries for a very long period 
—more than eighty thousand years, but 
how much more is unknown. Probably 
he was not an original creation of the 
soil, but was an immigrant. At least 
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this is the most plausible solution of the 
evidences that remain of his occupation. 
Taking, for instance, the archeological 
remains of the first race of men known in 
Great Britain, and considering them in 
the light of the geological evidences of 
the deposits in which they oceur, we learn 
that it was precisely at a time when Eng- 
land was united to the continent by an 
uprising of the country, that the early 
man entered the country. ‘There is noth- 
ing to forbid his earlier appearance, it is 
true, but his remains are not found in 
earlier deposits, so that the known evi- 
dence carries us back to a time when he 
could have come from the south. After 
an occupation that doubtless extended 
through a long period—perhaps some 
thousands of years—he was driven out by 
increasing cold, which finally became so 
intense as to bring on an arctic condition 
of things. ‘This age passed away, and a 
temperate climate took the place of the 
winter cold, another long interval being 
occupied in this change. When it ended 
man reappeared in his former home, but 
not the same man. He had increased his 
powers, and his remains show marked ev- 
idences of development during his ab- 
sence. Such is the conclusion which Dr. 
Geikie reaches froin his study of the gla- 
cial deposits in England, which contain 
the first signs of man furnished by that 
country. 

According to this reasoning, man has 
lived longer in southern countries than in 
northern. The countries lying nearest the 
poles were during the glacial period suf- 
fering from prolonged periods of arctic 
cold and barrenness; and if the human 
race was in existence, it was necessarily 
confined to a middle region, from which it 
could make excursions only during those 
warmer periods which alternated with 
the cold seasons. What lands he occu- 
pied during these cold seasons is entirely 
unknown; and though this is one of the 
questions which make the study of the 
native African and his neighbors so im- 
portant, it is very doubtful if the inquiry 
will ever progress so far as to afford any 
clue to a race which preceded by an im- 
mense period of time the man of the pres- 
ent day. Still, if the discoveries of gla- 
cialists are to be depended upon, the 
southern man is the oldest, or rather the 
home of the first man was in a southern 
country ; and for ages the southern man 
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must have been superior in development 
to his northern brother. This is the sup- 
port which geology gives to the dogma of 
the mystics, though their story of a supe- 
rior race living in central Africa was un- 
supported by even the least evidence. It 
may have arisen in a feeling akin to in- 
stinct, leading man to recognize a general 
fact in his history; or, what is more prob- 
able, the home of this marvellous race 
was placed in Africa partly because that 
country wasan absolutely unknown land, 
and partly because the limited knowledge 
of chemical phenomena on which mysti- 
cism is founded, was the product of east- 
ern (Egyptian and Arabian) civilization. 





CONDITIONS WHICH AFFECT SPECTRO- 
SCOPIC RESULTS, 

THe spectra obtained from substances 
vary both with the pressure and with 
the temperature employed. Most of the 
spectra of the metals given in elementary 
works on chemistry and physics are those 
obtained by the use of a gas flame, and 
Mr. Thomas Andrews says in *‘ Nature ”’ 
that they have tended to give rise to par- 
tial and even incerrect conceptions of the 
grandeur and extent of this subject. 
‘* How many persons believe that the 
spectrum of sodium consists solely of a 
pair of fine lines corresponding to the 
double line D of the solar spectrum. How 
few know that at the high, temperature 
ef the electrical spark it exhibits three 
other pairs of well-defined lines, one in 
the orange, another in the vellow, and 
another in the green, togetlier with a neb- 
ulous in the confines of the blue. 
All these lines may easily be seen by pass- 
ing the electrical spark, in a non-lumi- 
nous flame, between a fused bead of sul- 
phate or chloride of sodium and a plati- 
num wire, together with a few other fee- 
ble lines, especially in the vivlet.’? M. 
de Boisbaudran, who has just published a 
work on ‘Spectres Prismatiques,”’ 
two methods of volatilizing substances for 
analysis, The first is the ordinary heat- 
ing in the flame of a Bunsen burner. The 
second is the passing of short eleetrical 
sparks from a Ruhmkorff’s coil, without 
condenser, between a solution of the 
chloride of the metal and a fine platinum 
wire suspended above the liquid. The 
details of the latter method are as follows: 
The metallic-solution is contained in a 
short glase tube, into the lower end of 
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which a platinum wire is fused. Another 
wire of platinum, or still betver of iridi- 
um, attached to an insulating support, is 
adjusted at a distance of two or three mil- 
limetres from the surface of the liquid. 
An essential condition to the success of 
the experiment is to make the free wire 
positive and the liquid negative. If this 
condition is reversed, the spectrum of the 
solution seldom appears, but is replaced 
by the ordinary air spectrum. But this 
author also says that in some cases, as 
with alkaline salts, a more brilliant spec- 
trum, which is also richer in metallic 
lines, is obtained by passing sparks be- 
tween a fused bead of the salt and a pla- 
tinum wire heated to redness in a gas 
flame. As to the effect of pressure, Lock- 
yer showed that by reducing the pressure 
the shortest lines disappear, and also that 
with metallic elements of low specific 
gravity, such as sodium and calcium, the 
lines widen when the density of the vapor 
is increased. (On the other hand, increase 
of pressure produces a greater number of 
lines with elements of high specific gravi- 
ty, such as the metals. 


Ir is now proposed to improve the sand 
blast by using small grains or shot of cast 
iron instead of sand. ‘They cut more rap- 
idly because they are not broken by the 
impact. 


Fines finds that cities are subject to 
greater fluctuations of temperature than 
the country, and that their mean tempera- 
ture is higher. He estimates the differ- 
ence in the minimum temperature on a 
clear night at 134 deg. Fahr. 


One of the curiosities of technical lit- 
erature now appearing in England isa 
poetical work calied ‘* Chemistianity.”’ 
Its author, Mr. J. Carrington Sellars, be- 
lieves that the best way to impart a 
knowledge of chemistry is by means of 
verse. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at 
an international agricultural exhibition 
in Bremen was a collection representing 
the adulteration of seeds. It contained a 
sample of sand carefully washed, colored, 
aud put up in the best manner for sale as 
clover seed, under which name it brought 
about 34 centsa pound. Seeds of weeds 


used for adulteration were numerous. 
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It is proposed to build in New York a 
large aquarium similar to those which 
have been established in several cities of 
Europe. ‘The plans, which are still in 
embryo, call for a building 250 by 150 feet, 
and it is thought that it can be built for 
$300,000, and maintained for $10,000 a 
year. 


Tue one hundred and twenty thousand 
salmon eggs sent to New Zealand two years 
ago met with such poor fortune that only 
one hundred and thirty-five of the salmon 
derived from them are now alive. A 
new consignment has been sent for, and 
a colony of humblebees and small birds 
of various kinds will accompany it. 


A warce factory is now building in 
France for the production of the mallea- 
ble glass discovered by M. de la Bastie. 
This substance is said to be ductile, so 
that kitchen utensils can be made of it 
and used with almost as much freedom as 
the ordinary ones of iron and copper. If 
the assertions made concerning this sub- 
stance are correct, it is safe to say that 
the comfort and safety of life will be 
greatly increased by it. 


Dr. J. G. Cooper lately exhibited be- 
fore the California Academy of Science a 
map of that State during the pliocene 
epoch. At that time the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys formed a great 
inland sea, the Gulf of California extend- 
ed northward far beyond its present line, 
and the great basin in which Nevada and 
Utah lie was mostly coveretl by water. 
The climate was tropical, as the remains 
of the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, and 
other animals of warm countries, show. 


Mr. Oskar Mayer having obtained a 
lead tube of the unusual length of 3,000 
metres (about 10,000 feet) and 7 millime- 
tres (1.28 inch) in diameter, improved 
the opportanity by making some experi- 
ments on the flow of liqdids. The first 
was to determine whether the velocity 
with which pressure was propagated 
through the pipe, was really the same as 
the velocity of sound in water. That 
velocity is in round numbers 1,400 me- 
tres a second, and considering the fric- 
tion caused by the great length and smal] 
diameter of the pipe, it was thought that 
the velocity might be reduced to 1,000 
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metres a second. This was found to be 
the case. The pipe being filled with 
water, a sudden pressure of a piston at 
one end affected a pressure gauge at the 
other end in precisely three seconds. 
Other experiments showed that the law 
for the flow of liquids in capillary tubes 
holds good also for tubes of this size, but 
requires a correction. 


AccorpinG to Professor Langley, 5,000 
tons of iron is vaporized every year by 
the furnaces in Pittsburgh, passing off 
through the chimneys, and this remarka- 
ble fuct he uses as a measure to indicate 
the amount of the sun’s heat. The vola- 
tilization of the iron is accomplished by 
what is a very small quantity of coal com- 
pared to all that the Pennsylvania coal 
fields contain ; and yet the whole of the 
coal estimated to lie within that State 
would maintain the sun’s heat only a 
small fraction of a second. 


One of the most remarkable operations 
reported in modern surgery is the com- 
plete removal of the larynx by Professor 
Billroth in Vienna. ‘Tracheotomy was 
first performed to accustom the patient to 
the use of the canula, after which the 
larynx was dissected away from the sur- 
rounding parts. For a fortnight liquid 
food was administered by an cesopbagean 
tube, but the wound at last healed en- 
tirely. ‘The patient’s voice sunk to an 
indistinct whisper, but this was partially 
corrected by the introduction of a metal- 
lic larynx, attached to the upper surface 
of the tracheotomy tube. This artificial 
larynx was provided with vibratory reeds. 


THE police records of New York last 
August contained a case which deserves 
to be put among medical records. A man 
fell from the roof of his house, where be 
had been in the habit of sleeping on sum- 
mer nights. He was found by a police- 
man, taken toa station house, and pro- 
nounced drunk by the surgeon. He walk- 
ed home, and appears to have had a jolly 
day, for he danced to the tune of the 
** Mulligan Guards ”’ for the amusement 
of his friends. But the morning follow- 
ing he died, and a post-mortem examina- 
tion discovered the fact that in his fall his 
skull had been fractured, several ribs 
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broken, his spleen ruptured, and large 
quantities of blood had accumulated in 
the abdominal cavity. Instances of such 
persistent vitality are rare. 


M. Paut Curte claims to have discov- 
ered a new organic base which resists the 
action of chlorate or nitrate of potassa, 
even at such a temperature as 1,000 de- 
grees C. A solid hydrocarbon is obtained 
from resin (and he therefore calls it co- 
lophthaline), by merely raising the resin 
gradually to about 200 deg. C. and then 
rapidly to 400 deg. C. Compounds of this 
body with oxygen, chlorine, and nitrio 
acid give, by combination with potassa, 
‘*a white amorphous body of decided 
basie properties, having so nearly exactly 
the appearance of alumina that it might 
easily be mistaken for that metallic 
oxide.’’ This he calls coloph-alumina, 
and this is the substance that so power- 
fully resists oxidizing agents. Mr. Curie 
says that coloph-alumina always results 
from the energetic oxidation of common 
resin. It may therefore exist in some 
plants, and have been mistaken for alumi- 
na by chemists, 


” 


M. ScuLesinc communicates to the 
French Academy of Sciences « paper on 
the analysis of clays. While it has long 
been known that clay is by no means 
a substance of uniform composition, but 
contains several distinct silicates, chem- 
have never been able to separate 
Levigation is not sufficient, for 


ists 
these. 
this leaves even the fine sand in the clay. 
M. Schloesing, however, finds that if the 
water is made slightly alkaline, a series 
of layers is formed in settiing, and these 
layers contain silicates of different compo- 
sition. When the liquid is thoroughly 
clarified, the clay is found in horizontal 
layers, increasing in opacity from the 
bottom to the top, if the clay has been 
made up of several silicates ; but if only 
one is present, there will be but one layer. 
This method of analysis enables us to 
ascertain the cause of some unexplain- 
ed phenomena connected with clays. 
Some of them exhibit under the micro- 
scope distinct crystalline forms, and 
others show glistening particles when 
suspended in water and agitated, which 
also indicates the existence of crystals. 
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** Estette.”’ A novel. 
Edwards. 12mo, pp. 432. 
Sheldon & Company. 

‘* Estelle ’* is new to American readers, 
but itis not itsauthor’s last production. It 
is one of her earliest ; and yet it shows con- 
spicuously that power of exciting personal 
interest in the fate of its personages to 
which we have elsewhere referred.* Noth- 
ing thatshe has written since surpasses it in 
this respect. The purpose of the book, oth- 
er than that of telling a good story, is the 
illustration of the effect of various, or rath- 
er very divergent, religious creeds upon 
character. But it isnot inany sense what 
is knownas a religious novel—on the con- 
trary, it may be rather called a society nov- 
el, and even sensational. It is more like 
** Jane Eyre,’’ and like Miss Braddon in 
her best moods, than anythingelse to which 
we can compare it. ) 


By Mrs. Annie 
New York: 


The heroine, Estelle 
Vauban, is by no means a model young 
woman. She does things, like most of 
Mrs. Edwards’s heroines, which are upon 
the very verge of propriety, even of pru- 
dence, even of right; but she is always 
very right and pure at heart, and she is 
in person, in mind, and in manner a very 
alluring and captivating creature. The 
story opens with a scene in which she 
actually makes very formidable love to 
Cyprian St. Just, her cousin, to whom 
she is passionately attached, and who, 
under his cold exterior, cherishes for her 
ano less absorbing passion. But St. 
Just is not only, like herself, a Roman 
Catholic, but a young man who has been 
seized with the ambition of ecclesiastical 
distinction. He longs to be a priest, and 
to rise to eminence in his Church. But 
not yet committed upon this point, he 
hesitates to take a step which will de- 
prive him of the happiness which love 
tells him there would be in the possession 
of his beautiful and charming cousin. 
Ambition, however, conquers love; and 
he takes a step which will fill every sen- 
sitive heart with horror. Among the ad- 
mirers that Estelle attracts upon her very 
first entrance into society is the Count 
D’Alembert, a half-ruined French gam- 
* The “ Nebula ” of the present number. 
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bler, almost sharper ; a debauchee half ex- 
hausted by his excesses ; a creature who in 
person and in character is so repulsive to 
Estelle that she shrinks from his presence 
and shudders at his touch. ‘To this man 
St. Just actually contrives, andeven plots, 
to give the beautiful and noble girl whom 
he loves with all the passion of a young 
man’s first fondness. He does this be- 
cause D’Alembert, notwithstanding his 
life, has still fortune and social position, 
both of which are to be improved by the 
birth of an heir within a certain time, to 
a large estate which will otherwise go to 
a distant relative; but chiefly St. Just 
does this with the purpose of removing 
finally from his own path the beautiful 
temptation which is the only obstacle to 
his ambitious schemes. Such a motive 
and such an action will seem to many 
readers quite unnatural and incredible. 
Unnatural it is; but incredible only to 
those who do not know the all-dominating 
power of what we may call the priestly 
passion in such minds as those have who 
are attracted by the heirarchal power of 
the Roman Church. ‘here is no self- 
abnegation, no self-sacrifice to be com- 
pared with theirs but that of a woman 
who is completely absorbed in the mater- 
nal passion. The history of the hearts 
which have been offered up upon this 
altar would be a tale of sadness and of 
woe greater than any that has yet been 
written. Once devoted to the priesthood 
of the Roman Church, a man is no longer 
a man; he is an ecclesiastical pawn upon 
the chess-board of the world, who is 
moved helplessly by the Church, and 
whose only ambition, if he has an ambi- 
tion, is by serving the Church to be ad- 
vanced to the power and place of a first- 
rate piece, and to be a bishop, a cardinal, 
perhaps a pope. 

St. Just’s power over Estelle is so great 
that she yields ; and, loving him with the 
grand passion of her grand nature, she 
consents to be married to the map whom 
she despises and loathes. This seeras un- 
natural and incredible; and it ought to 
beso. But do we not know women who 
for a fine establishment, for fine clothes 
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and jewels, have become the wives of men 
whom they despised and loathed? It is 
unnatural, but it is not incredible, then, 
that Estelle, poor, and seeing herself 
sacrificed by the man for whom she 
would have sacrificed everything, accepts 
D’Alembert’s offer. But she does not 
conceal her feelings from him. She 
shows her aversion to him—she confesses 
her love for St. Just—doing this partly in 
the desperate hope that the Count will 
withdraw his proposal. But she has mis- 
taken her man. D’Alembert lives in a 
pit of infamy of which she has no knowl- 
edge. ‘‘ He saw only her flashing eyes, 
the color shining through her clear, dark 
cheek, the imperious clasp of her small 
hands as she confessed her love for anoth- 
er man. And they awaken just such 
sympathy in him as might the passionate 
despair of a lovely slave in the heart of 
her new master; nothing more. They 
served to enhance the outward beauty 
which he desired to possess ; of the spirit 
within he neither knew nor cared.’”” The 
authoress represents this brutality as 
somewhat peculiar to Frenchmen. We 
would gladly believe that in this judg- 
ment there is more of English prejudice 
than of knowledge. Let us be content to 
regard it as rare among the men of any 
nation in civilized Christendom. 

Estelle is to be married to the Count; 
and then ensues one of the most touching 
passages of sentiment in modern novel 
writing. She and St. Just are walking 
in their little garden—for they live in the 
same house with her aunt, who has been 
a mother to both. He asks her to walk 
out into the woods. ‘* Remember,’’ he 
says, *‘ this is our last night of freedom.”’ 
They go. The night is one of those still 
ones when not a leaf stirs, and hand-in- 
hand they wander on under the silent 
boughs. She feels the awful presence of 
Infinity, and moved by it, she draws away 
her hand. ‘* Let us return home, Cyprian. 
I dread being here.”’ 

** With me?”’ 

‘* No; with this deep silence. Thoughts 
like ours are not to be spoken here.”’ 

** We will not speak them then. But 
do not leave me during the few remaining 
hours that I may claim you. Listen! the 
distant bell is striking midnight already. 
I have not twelve hours more—not the 
space of one poor winter day ; and life is 
so long!” 
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What a cry of agony from this man, 
who was offering up his love, his man- 
hood, upon the altar of priestly ambi- 
tion! He entreats her to remain with 
him, saying, ‘‘ In silence, if you will, but 
here and together.’”’ And there upon 
some rocks they sat in each other's arms— 
how long they knew not—but until dawn 
came; and what passed between them 
the authoress does not tell—‘‘ only the 
mute moon listened; only the sad stars 
heard.’’ Their divorce was sealed, and 
before noon she was D’Alembert’s wife. 

The marriage has an ending which be- 
fits such a beginning. She does not 
bring, or show any promise of bringing, 
the heir that is to preserve the Count’s 
estate; and he gives himself up again to 
gambling and debauchery. He takes her 
to a remote chateau still in his possession, 
where he attempts to carry out a plan of 
fuisting a spurious child upon the world 
as his heir. She refuses her codperation ; 
and he, seized with a malady brought on 
by his vicious life, dies, not without the 
suspicion of some foul play at Estelle’s 
own hand. 

The story is now half finished, and 
another personage appears upon the scene, 
Sir Ralph Harley, the inheritor of an 
ancient name, an old baronetcy, anda fine 
estate, but a plain, shy man, whose 
shrinking disposition has ever concealed 
the real manliness of his character, and 
the bold, and as some would say, the law- 
less independence of his thought. He is, 
in fact, a man of the tenderest heart, of 
the purest principles, but one who has 
broken loose entirely from all restraint 
of creeds and forms. He attends no 
church, and has restored the old family 
chapel in such a way that people doubt 
whether he is Protestant, Papist, or Pa- 
gan. Kstelle, after wandering through 
Europe, takes a cottage near Sir Ralph’s 
house; an acquaintance springs up, fol- 
lowed by intimacy, and by love on his side 
for the beautiful childless widow, now 
more beautiful than ever. Estelle resists 
her fate, while longing for it in her heart. 
Finally, she confesses her early passion 
for St. Just, her loathing of the man to 
whom she consented to be married, that 
she might bring him an heir; and her 
self-revelation did not stop there. She 
tells how, when this monster lay sick, 
and, it was supposed, dying, in the old 
chateau, to which she had been taken for 
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the pretended birth of a supposititious 
child, she had seen him in the night, 
amid a terrible storm, stretch out his 
hand and take by mistake a bottle labelled 
‘* poison,’ and how she, distracted by all 
the circumstances of her case, did not 
stay him, and how he drank it and died. 
When she had finished her story, ‘‘ Es- 
telle,’’ said Harley solemnly, ‘‘I pro- 
nounce you not guilty.”’ 

Of course they are soon married, and 
eighteen months later, when she goes to 
Paris, already provided with a stout baby 
six months old, she learns that there 
is a great preacher to be heard at the 
Madeleine, who is carrying all women’s 
hearts captive. There, too, Sir Ralph 
finds the Fornarina, a beautiful Italian 
singer of whom he had been desperately 
enamored, as we are shown, some years 
before, and who had fled from him with- 
out, it need hardly be said, returning his 
handsome presents. He finds her trans- 
formed into a highly-rouged, strong- 
voiced, adipose creature, who flings her 
arms about his neck, and nearly strangles 
him with a theatrical embrace. Well 
may the authoress say, ‘‘ Never did Es- 
telle’s face seem so fair to him as on his 
return home that night.’’ Sir Ralph it 
is who tells her about St. Just; Sir Ralph 
who sends her to the Madeleine alone, to 
see and listen to the lover of her youth. 
She takes her place close beneath the pul- 
pit. He sees her, blanches just a percep- 
tible instant, and then preaches a great 
sermon of self-sacrifice upon the text, ‘* If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast 
it from thee.’ And in his fervor he goes 
on to say, *‘ If thy heart offend thee, tear it 
out and cast it from thee.’’ The crowd 
marvelled at his strange, excited elo- 
quence ; but one among his hearers knew 
the bitter memories that rose in his heart 
as he thus denounced the human love 
which he had pitilessly sacrificed to eccle- 
siastical ambition. This is the end. 

The story of ** Estelle ’’ is full of inter- 
est, and except for the sudden introduc- 
tion of Sir Ralph Harley in the middle, 
and the long description of his youth, 
well constructed. But that is so unskil- 
fully managed as to seem an intrusion. It 
breaks violently the continuation of the 
interest. St. Just is a fine conception ; 
but he reminds us of St. John in ‘* Jane 
iyre.’’ Not that he is a copy; and St. 
John wished fis cousin to marry him, 
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while St. Just puts Ais cousin out of his 
reach. Still, we have a feeling that the 
latter would not have appeared had not 
the former preceded him. Of Estelle her- 
self we need hardly give a particular ap- 
preciation after what we have already 
written. She is a thorough woman, sore- 
ly tried by extraordinary circumstances ; 
a possible character whose actions are 
pushed to the very verge of possibility. 
The minor characters of the book are very 
entertaining specimens of human nature, 
as Mrs. Edwards’s minor characters are 
apt to be. ‘‘ Estelle,’’ although open to 
some fault-finding, fully justifies the fa- 
vorable opinion which we learn its author- 
ess entertains of it. 


‘Les Puerapes.’? Par le Comte de 
Gobineau. Paris: E. Plon. 1874. 

The reader of this volume will be inter- 
ested in the list of works by the same 
author, printed on the cover. He will 
learn from it that Count Gobineau has 
published an octavo treatise on cuneiform 
inscriptions, a voluminous history of the 
Persians, and a work on the philosophy 
and religions of Central Asia, and that 
he has beguiled the intervals of leisure 
left by these performances by such liter- 
ary pastimes as an essay on the in- 
equality of human races, and records of 
residence in Asia, and of travel in Cepha- 
lonia and Newfoundland. It is manifest, 
therefore, that he is not a professional 
novelist, and that there is at least a 
chance of the dry atmosphere of schol- 
arship having leaked into the province of 
the story-teller. That it is not a man’s 
trade to write stories is at once a promise 
and a menace. It establishes a presump- 
tion that he will not know how, and that 
his story will be flat; but it serves also as 
a hint that if, by exception, he succeeds, 
his success will be superlatively brilliant. 
The latter case is Count Gobineau’s. It 
was ten to one, we imagine, even for 
those who knew, in private evidence, 
how clever he was, that he would write a 
heavy novel; and it turns out that its in- 
tellectual antecedents have simply given 
his book a comfortable solidity, and that 
for whiling away an idle hour it is quite 
as available as the lightest and frothiest 
of its competitors. The ideas of a writer 
who has observed men and women disin- 
terestedly, who has looked at life in 
a leisurely, irresponsible, independent 
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fashion, without asking himself at every 
turn, ‘* What can I go and do with this?” 
have a certain freshness and vivacity 
which we miss, by contrast, in the fru- 
gal intellectual economy of those ob- 
servers who make their discoveries with 
malice prepense. ‘lv our minds, there- 
fore, the ideal story-teller is the extremely 
intelligent amateur (when he is to be 
found), who, having allowed his impres- 
sions to accumulate, at last delivers him- 
self from a full mind. He has studied 
and meditated ; he has travelled and seen 
many aspects of life; he has played a 
part; he has loved and suffered ; and he 
finally feels a need to unburden his im- 
agination of the treasure it has laid up. 
His work may be awkward ; it may have 
a dozen defects of form; it may be heavy 
in a sense, and meagerly supplied with 
the usual stimulants to attention in the 
way of sudden surprises and mysterious 
elisions ; but it will have, at any rate, the 
merit of a commanding sinc2rity, and it 
will offer a strong reflection of life. The 
good unprofessional novels of the world, 
as we may call them, are not numerous, 
but the list is made up of master-pieces. 
**Don Quixote,’”’ * Tristram Shandy,’’ 
‘* Wilhelm Meister, ‘* The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” are all what we may call artless 
books ; they are in many ways ill-fashion- 
ed; they are clumsy; they drag; they 
have points in which many a scribbler for 
to-day’s magazine might have improved 
them ; but they are among the great works 
of the human mind. A thousand cleverer 
tales have come and gone, and still, 
when we want something to read over, 
the wise ones among us turn to Cervantes 
and Goethe, to Sterne and Goldsmith, 
rather than to the brilliant author of the 
last delightful serial. We feel that they 
give us life at first hand, and that there is 
something magnificently generous in their 
intellectual self-surrender to the impres- 
sions of life. It is true that these men 
were all men of letters; but this title 
with them merely implied the general 
attitude of contemplation and study, and 
was far from involving that breathless 
race between observation and production 
which constitutes the career of the pros- 
perous romancer at the present day. 
Goldsmith compiled histories for his 
daily bread, but all his experience went 
into ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ Each 
of them wrote, strictly speaking, but one 
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novel, and each of them wrote it late in 
life, after life for a long time had had its 
way with them. 

We have been reading Count Gobi- 
neau’s romance with extreme interest, 
and we mean to keep within the limits of 
rational appreciation when we say that 
it belongs to the same general family as 
** Wilhelm Meister’’ and the other famous 
works we have mentioned. It is not so 
good, but it deals with life in the same 
way. The great characteristic of these 
works is that they have a deep back- 
grouad of general human perception, and 
that their characters are pregnant types 
as well as vivid individuals. ‘This is the 
merit of ‘* Les Pléiades’’ as well, and we 
may add that the book has an especial 
analogy with ‘*‘ Wilhelm Meister’ in the 
fact that its persons are rather less real 
as individuals than as types. Lanze and 
Nore, Prince Theodore and Landon, and 
even Harriet and Aurora remind us dis- 
tinctly, though of course in a minor key, 
of Wilhelm and Werner, Lothario and 
Zarnac, Nathalia and Aurelia. Count 
Gobineau has two more points in com- 
mon with Goethe; the facts, namely, that 
his book is on the whole what is vulgarly 
termed “‘slow”’ reading, and that his 
female creations have more reality than 
his male. If the light, capricious Philina 
is the most living and moving figure in 
Wilhelm Meister, the terrible coquette, 
Madame 'Tonska, enjoys the same distinc- 
tion in ** Les Pléiades.’’? Count Gobineau’s 
book is now, we believe, some three or 
four months old, but it has made very 
little noise in the world, and possibly 
will never even attain the glory of a 
second edition. It appeals to the taste 
of the few, and to several of these it will 
have given a really acute literary sensa- 
tion. We imagine that twenty years 
hence its name will be murmured about, 
from one true critic to another, with a 
melancholy sigh over its having gone out 
of print, and an earnest inquiry as to 
where and for what sum a stray copy 
may still be obtained. Our attention was 
drawn to it by an extremely appreciative 
notice by Lord Lytton in a recent ‘* Fort- 
Nightly Review,”’ which offers the highest 
critical honors ‘‘ Les Pléiades’’ has, to 
our knowledge, received; and we have it 
at heart, in our turn, todo what we can in 
diffusing further the opportunity foran en- 
joyment of a peculiarly fine quality. Count 
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Gobineau deals with character, as may be 
taken for granted, and not with incident. 
On the side of incident, it must be said, 
his romance is even excessively weak. 
His people come and go with a rather 
lame dramatic logic, and they talk at all 
times much more than they act. The 
machinery of the story has a primitive 
simplicity, and yet the work as a whole 
lacks unity. We should be at a loss to 
say in a few words what it is about, as 
to disengage the moral which we never- 
theless distinctly feel it tocontain. Count 
Gobineau has meant, more than anything 
else, to show how certain superior people 
are affected by the passion of love. Love 
stories, of course, are common enough ; 
but the great point here is that the actors 
are persons of extraordinary moral dis- 
tinction. This, indeed, is the great 
charm of the book, and the cause of its 
peculiar impressiveness. It offers, not 
the first comers, the average fine fellow 
and the average pretty woman, but a 
group of individuals whom there is not 
only a general but a special reason for 
attentively observing. The author has 
been at the expense of constructing rare 
characters—natures composed of costly 
material—and we are in good company, 
as we read, in quite another sense from 
that in which we find one of the heroes 
to be a German sovereign princeling and 
another the son of an English peer. 
Count Gobineau deals with life in a 
large way, and has a passion for general 
views. He has no less than four heroes— 
two of them German, one French, and 
the other English—and these gentlemen 
have their counterparts in various ladies 
of different nationalities. There are two 
German heroines, a Pole, a French- 
woman, and a young lady whose real 
origin is expressed in the rather infelici- 
tous name of Harriet Coxe. But the 
book has a realistic side as well as an 
idealistic (though the latter is much the 
stronger), and the author has evidently 
been at pains to observe verisimilitude of 
detail. His people come together from 
very diverse regions, and in an introduc- 
tory conversation among his three young 
men (the fourth hero, the German prince, 
is of riper years), we get a glimpse of the 
author’s philosophy of life, and learn the 
meaning of the title. It is a rather 
haughty philosophy, and we do not make 
ourselves its advocate; but it has its 
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good side, decidedly, and it is well 
worth thinking of. Count Gobineau is a 
Frenchman certainly ; and no one but a 
Frenchman could have written his book 
just as he has written it; but his tone 
and spirit are both rare among French- 
men just now, and when they do occur, 
extremely telling. ‘There is something 
which seems to say that he is intellec- 
tually too proud to be vain, and that, in 
spite of the general assumption to the 
contrary, even a Frenchman, in this 
troubled day for French things, can afford 
not to bea national egoist. His French 
hero plays the slenderest part in the 
drama; an Englishman and his English 
sweetheart play the finest, and the story 
goes on for many chapters in Germany, 
without a breath of what one would have 
called beforehand the inevitable irony. 
This is, ina small way, a practical illus- 
tration of the author's doctrine that one 
should hold one’s self well in hand, and 
fashion one’s conduct upon an ideal of 
magnanimity. 
aristocrats, who hold the great mass of 
humanity in very indifferent esteem. 
Louis de Landon, Conrad Lanze, and Wil- 
fred Nore meet at Airolo, on the St. Got- 
thard Pass, and proceed together to the 
Lago Maggiore. They dine at the Isola 
Bella, and sit late into the summer night, 
discussing the Cosmos. 
German sculptor, compares the moral 
world to the starry sky which 
above them. He cares and looks only for 
the stars of the first magnitude; they 
alone count in philosophy. The 
firmament is filled, he knows, with baser 
sidereal matter of every degree of con- 
sistency, which has its uses in the scheme 
of Nature; but this forms, for the most 
part, but a huge, vague milky way, and 
his interest is for a limited number of 
brilliant individuals—‘* the honest men, 
the men of conscience and of power, the 
men who know how to think and to ex- 
ecute, and who have never failed in iso- 
lating themselves from the crowd, to win 
the name of the Pléiades.”’ 
the sentiment of his companions, and the 
discussion is renewed when the three 
young men repair, subsequently, to the 
coast of the miniature Prince of Woer- 
beck-Burbach. This small German po- 
tentate, who is the most elaborate por- 
trait in the book, if not the most sue- 
cessful, expresses what we may take to 
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be the author's ownviews. The speech 
is worth quoting : 

I believe that. for the honest man, the man 
who feels that he has a soul, it is more than ever 
an imperious duty to retire upon himself, and, 
not being able to save others, to labor to amelio- 
rate himself. This is essentially the work of a 
time like ours. All that society loses does not 
disappear, but takes refuge in individual exist- 
ence. The whole is small, miserable, shameful, 
repulsive. The isolated being rises, and just as 
in Egyptian ruins, in the midst of a heap of rub- 
bish, fragments mutilated, unrecognizable struc- 
tures, crumbling and collapsed, often difficult to 
reconstruct, there survive, erecting themselves 
toward heaven, certain colossal figures, certain 
obvlisks whose height expresses or even exag- 
gerates the nobleness of the primitive idea of 
the temple or city forever levelled—just so men 
standing alone, and more noticeable and admir- 
able than their predecessors, help to maintain 
the notion of what the noblest and sublimest 
creatures of God ought to be. Of these beings 
there were some in the worst days of artique 
decay; there were more than you could have 
formerly found; they were among the pagans as 
well as among the Christians. . Great 
souls were rare {in some Christian circles’, and 
among the pagans quite equally rare. But they 
existed in both camps, and it is of them that I 
speak; it is them,I say, we must resemble; it is 
like them, I say, we must act! To work upon 
one’s self, to raise up one’s good parts, to cast 
down one’s bad ones, to stifle one's worst ones, 
or at least to carry them along—this henceforth 
is the only duty—the only duty that will help us! 

The Prince, we think, talks better 
than he acts. This is stoicism, and his 
own conduct, when he finds himself placed 
between a disagreeable wife and a charm- 
ing cousin, is anything but stoical. But 
Count Gobineau has given us an admira- 
ble embodiment of moral manliness in the 
character of Wilfred Nore. Both this fig- 
ure and that of Harriet Coxe, the young 
Englishman’s friend, lover, and wife, 
have an extraordinary beauty of inten- 
tion—a beauty the more striking from the 
place in which we find it. Weshall think 
twice in future before calling French nov- 
els immoral. Wilfred and his sweet- 
heart are an elaborate study in morals, 
and they form on the author’s part a sort 
of passionate tribute to what he apparent- 
ly deems the high moral qualities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Wilfred Nore is an 
attempt to portray the complete man—the 
man who has arrived at wisdom by expe- 
rience, by experiment, by suffering; who 
has been seasoned, and tempered, and 
toughened ; who is, in the prime of life, a 
kind of moral veteran. One would hard- 


ly think of going to a French novel to find 
a reminder of Wordsworth, but Harriet 
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Coxe is a sort of dramatic expansion of 
the 
—perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warm, to comfort, and command. 


She is a singular and a very powerful 
conception ; only a very refined imagina- 
tion would have chosen such a heroine. 
No longer young, plain, faded, poor, a 
sad-eyed, disappointed British spinster, 
the daughter of a fanatical tract-distribu- 
tor, one would say that for romantic 
purposes she had little to offer a French 
novelist. But one of the finest passages 
in the book—a passage which we must 
give ourselves the pleasure of quoting—is 
devoted to her. 

The Greek sculptors knew beauty. They 
saw it in emotion, sometimes—the emotion of 
passions as simple as itself. They looked in 
this sublime image at direct intelligence, seek 
ing little, finding what it wished; the low fore- 
heads, with powerfully developed temples, of 
the statues and of the figures marching along 
the friezes show nothing more than this’) The 
thought of those times furnished to artists an 
admirable, limited theme There were few 
means of varying it; in constantly reproducing 
it, they raised to a higher perfection its few de- 
tails, the more easy to render from their few- 
ness; and so perfection was reached by ancient 
art. But we, less accomplished, less elevated— 
we occupy more points, we see more ideas, we 
know more, and what we have glimpses of 
stretched infinitely further. Neither passions, 
sentiments, wants, instincts, desires, nor fears 
have remained crouching on that lowly step 
where the philosophy of Plato found them. 
Everything has risen, everything has multiplied. 
The name cf that host of winged geniuses which 
leads us along the right path and the wrong is 
henceforth legion, and this it is that, moulding 
our souls anew, throws into the human face ex 
pressions and meanings which neither Praxit- 
eles nor Phidias were able to know. These 
masters would not have looked at Harriet’s 
countenance if she had passed before them; for 
them it would not have represented beauty. 
And yet it was beauty, the beauty of an era 
which is not that of joy, but that of life doubled 
and redoubled: 

Un long cri d’espérance a travers la terre! 
And this hope is that of escaping triumphantly 
from the grasp of evil, by shutting one’s self 
up within the solidly built walls of an over- 
mastering will. This is what Harriet did, and 
this is why, being no longer young and never 
having been beautiful in the classic sense of the 
word, she had become, by the exercise of 
thought, the action of suffering, and the vigor 
of resolution—this is why she had become more 
than beantiful. 

Has M. de Gobineau known a Harriet 
Coxe? He may or he may not; but there 
is very little doubt that he has known a 
Countess Tonska. This lady is a very 
extraordinary creation, and the only de- 
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cidedly realistic portrait in the book. The 
character is a formidubly complex one, 
and to have even attempted to draw it 
indicates the confidence of great power. 
M. de Gobineau has succeeded, in spite 
of several erratic strokes, and we refer 
the curious reader to this brilliant por- 
trait of an accomplished woman, con- 
sumed by a passion for new sensations, 
in the confidence that they will at least 
be entertained, if not edified. Mme. 
Tonska is indeed the only unedifying fig- 
ure in the novel; for there is nothing 
definite to be learned from her history. 
We agree with Lord Lytton, that her 
marriage to Lanze, and her subsidence 
into quiet respectability, are a grievous 
indiscretion on the author’s part, and in 
fact the imagination protests against the 
extreme final felicity: allotted to all the 
characters. A general blaze of rose- 
color in such a picture is out of keeping. 
The book, as we have said, has other 
faults, but its beauty and originality pre- 
vail. The author propounds more prob- 
lems than he solves, and he is open to 
the reproach that, after the middle, his 
tale decidedly decreases in interest. But 
it offers us a reflection of some of the 
deepest elements of life; it is admirably 
witty, and it is redolent of a rich, high 
culture. This gives to the author's 
handling an extraordinary breadth, and 
it is good to be reminded that, after all, 
there is nothing like breadth. 





‘* A PLatn Exposition OF THE ‘THEORY 
AND Practice or Lire Assurance. With 
a brief Sketch of its History.”’ By J. H. 
Van Amringe, Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbia College. New York: Charles 
H. Kittle, 765 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

Of the many great interests that closely 
concern the people of this country, none 
is of greater moment than that treated of 
by the author of this valuable but unpre- 
tending pamphlet. It appears from offi- 
cial data that the aggregate amount of 
money assured on the various contingen- 
cies of human life in the United States 
alone is greater than the entire national 
debt ; that the number of persons assured 
exceeds the total population of the largest 
city in the Union, dnd it is fair to assume 
that no less than a twelfth part of all our 
people are immediately interested in the 
stability and success of the companies 
that are charged with the management 
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of this enormous trust. On the Ist of 
January, 1874, according to tbe ‘* Insur- 
ance Blue Book ’’ just published by Mr. 
C. C. Hein of New York, there were 87 
life companies in the United States; 70 
of them had in force 916,866 policies as- 
suring $2,331,327,184; 71 of them re- 
ceived in the aggregate, during 1873, an 
income of $125,183,935, expended $88,- 
958,303, and had at the close of the year 
gross assets to the amount of $374,459,- 
879. Nearly all of this immense business 
has sprung up within a third of a cen- 
tury. Previous to 1842, the whole num- 
ber of policies outstanding in the United 
States did not exceed 2,500, and the total 
amount assured was probably less than 
$6,000,000. In that year ** The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in New York ”’ 
was chartered, and from its organization 
in 1843 may be dated ** the substantial es- 
tablishment of modern life insurance in 
this country.’’ Since that time the busi- 
ness of life assurance, in all its branches, 
has rapidly increased, and notwithstand- 
ing the storm through which it has been 
and is yet passing, there is no reason to 
believe that it will nut go on expanding 
in volume with the continued growth and 
material development of the country. 
Hitherto but little has been known ei- 
ther of the theory or the practice of life 
insurance, except by professional actua- 
ries and insurance officers. 
vitally interested in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject have remained in ig- 
norance of its fundamental principles, 
partly from a belief that they were too 
profoundly mathematical for popular 
comprehension, but more for want of a 
suitable manual of information, writtenin 
plain language, and divested of techni- 
calities. Such a manual is supplied in 
the pamphlet before us. In it the au- 
thor has given, in simple language, a 
clear and concise explanation of the prin- 
ciples on which every kind of life assur- 
ance is based, and has shown by plain 
andsimple examples the methods of apply- 
ing their principles to business. He has 
explained the several kinds of companies 
and their management; the mode of ob- 
taining a policy and the conditions on 
which it is issued ; the manner of secur- 
ing the amount due under a policy when 
it becomes a claim; the various kinds of 
policy issued ; the construction and use 
of mortality tables; net premiums, ex- 
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penses, and loading; resure for reinsur- 
ance, lapse and surrender of policies ; 
surplus, its distribution and modes of 
application ; and the government protec- 
tion of policy-holders and supervision of 
companies. ‘The work is made complete 
by an added sketch of the history of life 
assurance, particularly in the United 
States. 

The materials that form the basis of the 
pamphlet have been compiled with great 
care from technical treatises and official 
documents, and the manner in which 
they have been collated and set forth is 
eminently succinct and perspicuous. These 
qualities, together with its severe accu- 
racy, render it a valuable contribution to 
science. 


‘* HIsTOIRE DE LA GUERRE CIVILE EN 
AMERIQUE.’’ Par M. le Comte de Paris. 
Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 

As a present substitute for the 
‘*Future History’? of which so many 
people are dreaming, the book of M. le 
Comte de Paris will hardly be accepted, 
either by the North or South, in the United 
States. The reason is not far to seek, be- 
ing found at once in the ** Bibliographie’”’ 
at the end of the first volume. Accord- 
ing to the custom of French authors, the 
Count has supplied us in an appendix 
with the names of the works he has used 
in the preparation of his history, and we 
find tnerein too many ** histoires.’’ While 
the works of Swinton, Greeley, Draper, 
Lossing, and others are no doubt valuable 
aids to the ordinary reader who aims at 
securing a general view of the American 
struggle, they can in no wise be accepted 
as proper materials for a historian. The 
historian, of whatever subject he under- 
takes to treat, must be an original inves- 
tigator to entitle his views to any weight, 
and if he accepts the conclusions of an- 
other instead of going to original materi- 
als, he weakens his own authority and 
credibility. The object of the ideal histo- 
rian should be truth, and he stands in a 
position precisely similar to that of a 
judge on the bench, without bias to 
either side, only aiming at securing the 
truth out of conflicting testimony. The 
rule of law which totally excludes hearsay 
evidence is the only safe one for a histo- 
rian to follow, for it is founded on com- 
mon sense. In accepting the conclusions 
of other historians, as has evidently been 
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the case with the Count, he has weakened 
his book in many parts. Where his re- 
marks are founded solely on his own ob- 
servation and the examination of testimo- 
ny, they become both just and valuable. 
Particularly is this the case with his mil- 
itary criticisms on the system of our ar- 
mies, and in his account of the regular 
forces and the federal volunteers. ‘I'hese 
chapters furm the most valuable part of 
the first volume. In the chapter on the 
** Army of Occupation in Mexico,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Army of Inyasion,”’ in the same 
place, the facts being undisputed—at all 
events outside of Mexico—he is nearly 
equally happy. His criticisms on a given 
state of facts are always acute and tem- 
perate, and his conclusions sound. For 
an American officer these chapters possess 
a peculiar value as the’ unbiased testimo- 
ny of a well-educated foreigner, to whom 
many of the features of our military polity 
are novel and strange, and from whom a 
judgment on their merits or demerits may 
be taken without fear of partiality or 
prejudice. In the chapter on the ‘* Con- 
federate Volunteers,’’ on the other hand, 
the essential weakness of the Count’s 
book is made very apparent, in the light 
of recent revelations from Confederate 
sources. ‘The Count works altogether 
from the Federal information current dur- 
ing the war, necessarily loose, unrelia- 
ble, and prejudiced. He underrates tlie 
real excellence of that ‘‘ astonishing 
southern infantry ’’ as much as he over- 
rates the extent of southern preparation 
before the war. As with the other ques- 
tionable parts of the book, the fault lies, 
not in the acumen and judgment of the 
author on facts, but in a question of the 
reality of the facts themselves. It is this 
looseness of statement, and too easy cre- 
dulity, that has already drawn down on 
the author the fierce attack of an ex-Con- 
federate officer, in the English ‘* Black- 
wood,’’ and which has given that attack 
a semblance of justice. 

Considering the late war in the light 
of a bitter antagonism, we, the victors, 
might feel very grateful to the French 
prince for his decided leaning to our side, 
and sympathy with our cause. Consider- 
ing it as citizens ofa reunited country, 
only anxious for the truth, without fear 
or favor, and as proud to-day of one sec- 
tion as the other, we can hardly accept it 
as our future history. In the future vol- 
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umes of the series, wherein the Peninsular 
campaign 1s treated of, we may expect an 
account wherein facts are better weighed. 
The personal presence of the distinguish- 
ed author on the staff of one of the com- 
manders in that great struggle will of 
course give more or less bias to his con- 
clusions, but the facts on which he bases 
them will at all events come at first hand, 
and having been personally present on one 
side during the many battles of that peri- 
od, he will probably take an interest in 
ascertaining from Confederate sources 
what was transpiring on the other during 
a given time and at a given place. By so 
doing he would no doubt secure hosts of 
enemies, and satisfy no one on either side 
of the contest, but he would secure the 
grand requisite for a historian, entire re- 
liability. 

Asa military critic, the merits of the 
Comte de Paris are great and undoubted. 
His estimate of our regular army and 
of the Military Academy at West Point 
agree singularly with those of Colonel 
Fletcher of the English Guards—who 
writes from a standpoint diametrically 
opposite to that of the Count—and thereby 
prove their own essential justice. In- 
deed, this is one remarkable point about 
all true military historians as distinguish- 
ed from civilians, that whatever their in- 
dividual prejudices as displayed in their 
accounts of events, their judgment of re- 
sults, and acumen in pointing out the 
causes of disaster, are seldom at fault, and 
generally agree together. The style of 
the Count’s book is easy and flowing, not 
possessing the nervous and picturesque 
conciseness of Victor Hugo, nor the pvet- 
ical beauties of Lamartine, but very good 
French for all that. De Trobriand’s 
** Armée de Potomac ’’ comes the nearest 
to it of any recent military work ; but we 
may remark that most French officers use 
better language than American or Eng- 
lish officers employ in the use of their own 
native tongue. 





‘Tue Frencu Hvmorists, rroM THE 
TwELFTa TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 
By Walter Besant, M. A., author of 
Bos- 


‘* Studies in Early French Poetry. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

Walter Besant had already, in his 
** Studies in Early French Poetry,’’ shown 
himself a loving student of French litera- 
ture; and this later volume will sustain 
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his reputation as an authority in this 
field. ‘The book is divided into nineteen 
chapters; and it is easy to estimate the 
relative importance of the different peri- 
ods by the space bestowed upon them. 
Mr. Besant begins with the chanson of 
the twelfth century, and devotes the first 
and second chapters to that and the trou- 
veres—of whom Rutebeuf, a contemporary 
of Louis LX., is the only one of whom he 
speaks in detail. Two chapters comprise 
the period from 1300 to 1500; one being 
devoted to the ‘‘ Romance of the Rose,” 
and the other to ‘* Eustache Beschamps.” 
Four more chapters, treating respectively 
of ‘* Rabelais,’’ ‘* Montaigne,” ** La Sa- 
tyre Ménippée,” and ‘* Mathurin Re- 
gnier,’’ bring us to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. During this centu- 
ry was the golden age of French litera- 
ture; and eight chapters are none too 
many for it. From 1700 to 1800 was the 
period of the encyclopaedists, and for that 
two chapters suffice. Of the men of the 
present century, Béranger is the only rep- 
resentative selected. 

The one chapter on the ** Romance of 


the Rose ’’ is worthy of especial attention. 
This poem is known to English readers 
through Chaucer’s translation of a por- 
tion of it; but Mr. Besant gives a full and 
intelligent account of it, which is of inter- 
est, and will be new to most readers. It 
was the work of two poets, Guillaume de 
Lorris and Jean de Meung. The former 
wrote but the beginning of it; and, the 
latter took it up, forty years later, and 
made it the vehicle of his own opinions on 
all sorts of subjects. ‘The primary inten- 
tion of the story is thus explained : 

Idleness or leisure alone makes pleasure pos- 
sible ; through idleness we enter into the gar- 
den of delight, where love wanders. Youth is 
the season of love, and spring is the emblem of 
youth. The escort of love is the collection of 
qualities which belong to the time of youth, and 
make it happy-—such as beauty, wealth, and 
courtesy. What has reason to do with love ? 
Who can advise but an experienced friend ? 
The only possession that the vassal can give to 
love, the suzerain, is his own heart ; the chief 
aid to success is Bel Accueil—fair welcome— 
while envy. shame, jealousy, and chastity pro- 
tect theymaiden. 

Turning over these pleasant pages, we 
naturally stop next at Rabelais. The 
chapter bestowed upon him is one of the 
most discriminating in the book. Mr. 
Besant sweeps aside the popular concep- 
tion of Rabelais as a jovial priest, and 
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shows him as he was, the fierce and life- 
long hater of monkish rule, though he did 
not get away from its thraldum and out 
into the world a comparatively free man 
until he was forty years old. Before that 
time the monks had successfully wrought 
his mental malformation. They had made 
him fitter for hate than for love; for « 
sneer than for a laugh; they had killed 


passion in him before he had learned of 


Women were a half of hu- 
Save 


its existence. 
manity utterly unknown to him. 
poor Badebec, there is not one woman in 
his books. Rabelais himself was very 
much in earnest ;,and yet Besant accuses 
him of having destroyed for centuries to 
come earnestness in France ; rather an ex- 
aggerated statement, but with much truth 
in it. 

The next marked figure in this portrait 
gallery is Montaigne, born in 1533. As 
we see him in his self-revealing essays, 
he was ‘‘a real man; ten times as real as 
Rousseau’s pretended self.’’ ‘* Mon- 
taigne took the man of whom he knew 
most, himself, the creature which was to 
him the most interesting object in the 
world, and then began to group round 
this central figure all thoughts, influences, 
events, accidents, and habits which had 
accumulated during his lifetime. He 
gives us not only these things, but the 
things he has learned from them. There 
is the man, with his appearance, his man- 
ners, his habits, and his baggage of 
thoughts.”’ 

The chapter on ‘* Parasites ’’ is one of 
curious interest. ‘They were a set of men 
such as we can hardly imagine as existing 
anywhere under the present condition of 
things—men with brilliant wits and some 
learning, but without honor, money, or 
character, and quite content tu take the 
cuffs and coppers of whatever great man 
was willing to protect them. One turns 
away from them gladly to come to Scar- 
ron, the founder of modern burlesque. It 
has been said sometimes, that as his works 
were a burlesque on literature, so was he 
himself a burlesque on humanity. But 
this is only a half truth; for there was a 
very real and true manliness abot Scar- 
ron in spite of his deformity. bie had 


been a brave and handsome youth in his 
time ; but he trusted himself to the tender 
mercies of a quack, who, by his want of 
skill, brought on a complication of dis- 
eases worse than those he had tried to 
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cure. ‘* The strength of his manhood left 
him; his limbs were bent, his back was 
arched, so that he resembled nothing so 
much as the letter Z, and he was held 
thenceforth a prisoner for life in his arm- 
chair.”’ He made his humble home so gay 
that all the bright wits of the time fre- 
quented it ; and at last, among his guests 
came Frangoise d’ Aubigné, with her aunt, 
who was Scarron’s neighbor. Life looked 
very dismal to poor little Francoise just 
then. She was so terribly poor that she 
could not even find the small sum neces- 
sary to enter a convent. She was seven- 
teen years old, and her dress was too 
short; but she had nothing wherewith to 
buy another. It was no wonder that the 
poor child began to ery when she found 
herself among Scarron’s guests ; or that 
he was so struck with her young, pathet- 
ic loveliness that he commenced to write 
her letters. Not long after we find him 
proposing either to marry her, or to find 
her a dot for the convent, whichever she 
With him she would have 
shelter, kindness, and society. She great- 
ly preferred them to the convent—so she 
married him. ‘‘What is your settle- 
ment upon her?” asked the notary. 
‘* Immortality,’’ answered Scarron; 
‘* other names may perish ; that of Scar- 
ron’s wife will remain forever.’? But it 
was as Mme. de Maintenon, the wife of 
her second husband, the Grand Monarque, 
that Frangoise d’ Aubigné will be longest 
remembered. She was only twenty-five 
when Scarron died; and for her the fu- 
ture was yet to come, when his poor, 
warped frame was dust. 

A gayer chapter is that about La Fon- 
taine. La Fontaine was far more than a 
mere writer of fables—he was the best 
story-teller that France, native land of 
the raconteur, has ever produced. He 
had no sense of moral obligation, this 
poor butterfly of the muses, as Besant 
calls him. He cared as little for his wife 
as Montaigne did, and managed quietly 
to shake her off about midway in his ca- 
reer. He was protected by one influen- 
tial friend after another, and he seems to 
have had little conscience save in 
work; and there it was a literary and 
not a moral conscience. He was the 
master of a perfect style; and he would 
give to the world only his best. No care- 
lessness mars his pages. He lived for 
himself, wholly and unreservedly; yet no 
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one seemed to resent it. One of his 
charms was his frankness. One day, be- 
ing bored at a dinner, he rose and said he 
must go to the Academy. Some one ex- 
claimed that he would be too early. ‘* Oh, 
no,’’ he answered naively; ‘I will go 
the longest way.”’ 

He began at seventy-two to feel that it 
was the November of life with him. He 
was a good Catholic; and he sent for his 
confessor in order to make his peace with 
the Church. The priest was faithful to 
his trust, and set before him his need for 
repentance, alleging the great harm that 
had been done by his wicked but witty 
books. La Fontaine burst into tears, and 
offered eagerly to give all the profits of his 
next edition to the Church! He died, at 
last, in the arms of his old and dear 
friend Racine, a man so different from 
himself that the tie between them seems 
remarkable. 

‘* Speak no harm of Boileau,”’ said Vol- 
taire; ‘it’s unlucky.’’ But Besant has 
hardly heeded this warning. He shows 
us Boileau as a man who understood the 
art of poetry without one touch of its di- 
vine fire—a man of keen but narrow in- 
tellect, generous and kindly, but who 
never caught, even through his imagina- 
tion, a glimpse of true love. ‘*He had 
no mother, no wife, no mistress.”’ 

The chapter on Moliére takes us behind 
the scenes of his plays, and shows us his 
sad life, whose dearest hopes mocked 
him; a life cursed by the worthlessness 
of the woman he loved best. 

Of Gresset we have his one poem, ‘‘ Vert- 
Vert,’’ in a translation which deserves 
great praise; as the reader can readily 
see by comparing it with the version in 
Mr. Longfellow’s ‘* Poets and Poetry of 
Europe."’ Indeed, most of the rhymed 
translations which Mr. Besant gives us 
are very good; though they lack the 
touch of airy grace which Thackeray lent 
to his translation of Beéranger’s ‘‘ Le 
Grenier.”’ 
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With pensive eyes the little room I view 
Where in my youth I weathered it so long, 
With a wild mistress, a stanch friend or two, 
And a light heart still breaking into song. 
Making a mock of life and all its cares, 
Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 
Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs, 
In the brave days when I was twenty-ore. 


Béranger is the last of Besant’s pro- 
cession. His chief happiness was in bear- 
ing the burdens of others; and, French- 
man as he was, he was not fickle, but 
loved one woman truly all his life. Was 
Judith Frere secretly married to him, or 
was she only his friend? At any rate, 
she loved him faithfuily, as he loved her, 
from the time when he first met her. He 
was only sixteen then, and she was eigh- 
teen; and he did not take her home to the 
shelter of his own fireside until she was 
fifty-seven and he was filty-five. Judith 
was but a simple ouvrié.e, with a pretty 
face, a sweet voice, blue eyes, and brown 
hair. attachment for her 
furnishes another example of the strange 
diversities of sexual likings. 


Beéranger s 


Béranger lived a pure morality. Did 
he teach any? Not at all. In that they 
were all alike—these men of the esprit 
ga lois. They taught only that youth was 
the time for pleasure, and age could do 
no better than sit in sackcloth and ashes, 
and bewail its lost delights. The same love 
of life and dread of death were in all of 
them. The Frenchmen only cried out 
what all the rest of us must sometimes feel 
as we look on toward the coming night. 
They were more honest, perhaps, and 
more natural. They had their own faults, 
as they had their own half-careless vir- 
tues—their courage, and generosity, and 
light-heartedness. They were men—call 
them satirists, humorists, or what you 
will—whom it would be hard to match in 
the history of any other nation ; and their 
story has never before been told with 
such intelligent sympathy as by Walter 
Besant. 
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— It was almost a foregone conclusion 
that Prince Bismarck should get the bet- 
ter of Count von Arnim; for the Count 
had been imprudent, and had violated the 
rules of diplomatic subordination. His 
brief imprisonment will put him to trifling 
personal inconvenience, and of course will 
not affect his position socially, but diplo- 
matically and in all official relations it 
will have serious consequences. It is like 
putting an officer of the army or the navy 
down twenty on the list. But he will be 
sustained by all the influence of the anti- 
Bismarck party, which this affair has 
shown to be very large and very strong in 
its feeling against the Chancellor; so 
strong, in fact, that if the proceedings 
against Von Arnim had failed, it would 
have been the beginning of swift ruin for 
Bismarck. Our readers may remember 
that in this department of ‘* The Galaxy,”’ 
a year or two before the French-German 
war, it was pointed out, in an apprecia- 
tion of this distinguished man, that he 
was pushing and domineering, and that 
he had made his way chiefly by those 
qualities. His ability, of course, is not 
to be questioned ; but other men have no 
less. He has from the beginning of his 
career been like a great bully in a crowd, 
who has a coarse, good-natured sort of 
way if he is not opposed, but who gets on 
by his utter indifference to the effect of 
his progress upon other people’s feet and 
ribs. He pushes and smiles, pushes and 
growls; but pushes always. This course 
of conduct has had its inevitable conse- 
quence in making Bismarck one of the 
best hated men in Germany. In spite 
of his success, perhaps by reason of it, he 
has made a great number of influential 
enemies; and at his first false step they 
will cast him down headlong. But he is 
both shrewd and daring, and whether he 
will make the false step is very doubtful. 


— OnE remarkable difference between 
the apparent literary capacity of the Eng- 
lish race in Europe and in America is the 
copiousness with which it there produces 
prose fiction—the novel in all its forms— 
and the comparative leanness of our intel- 


lectual soil in that respect. There it seems 
as if almost any tolerably well educated 
person could write a pretty good novel. 
The producers of novels which are widely 
read and enjoyed, although not of a very 
high order of merit, are numerous; and 
there are always some three or four novel- 
ists living at one time whose works bid 
fair to take their place among books of 
standard literary merit. Here we have 
brought forth only a few of the second 
class, while of the first we can as yet 
show only one—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The faculty of story-telling seems to have 
died out of us. How this is, or why, it 
would be difficult to say. The reason 
might be discovered; but the 
would be too long and too serious to be 
undertaken here, and on this occasion. 
It may be remarked, however, that it is 
not because of a lack either of literary 
skill or of imaginative faculty. Our his- 
torians stand in the first rank; we have 
scholars and critics whose writings com- 
mand the attention of Europe; essayists 
and humorists of equal reputation we do 
not lack; American sculptors have placed 
the genius of their country in the plastic 
arts upon a pedestal before the world, and 
in poetry our achievements have been at 
least respectable; but our novelists are 
few comparatively, and of them only two 
or three are well known beyond our own 
There it seems as if almost every 
clever governess who has some skill with 
the pen were able to write a novel which, 
although it may be somewhat inelegant 
and even incorrect in style, although its 
grade of thought may be inferior, and its 
very social tone not unexceptionable, still 
has the power of interesting us in the 
progress of the story and the fate of the 
personages. 


] yrocess 


shores. 


— Ir is for this reason, far more than 
because of any considerations connected 
with the absence of an international copy- 
right law, that we read novels chiefly 
written by British authors. American 
publishers are ready enough to publish 


Edi- 


good novels by American writers. 


tors of American magazines are anxious 
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tu publish them; they are particularly 
anxious to publish short tales and sketch- 
es by native authors. The only reason 
why comparatively so few of such are 
published is the difficulty of getting good 
work of this kind done by our own wri- 
ters. The narrative faculty is notably 
lacking among us. Our public has no 
notion whatever of the poor quality of 
almost all the writing in this department 
of literature that is submitted to Ameri- 
can publishers and editors. The defect 
generally-is not in style, not in knowl- 
edge of the world, not in thoughtfulness ; 
but simply in that power of interesting 
the reader which is the all-important de- 
sideratum, the sine qua non in narrative 
writing. 


— TaeEsE remarks have suggested them- 
selves to us on the publication, in the pres- 
ent number of ‘* The Galaxy,’’ of the first 
chapters of a new novel by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy is now com- 
ing rapidly into the foremost rank of liv- 
ing English novel writers. Every novel 
of his has been better than its predeces- 
sor; and this is now recognized by the 
British critics themselves. ‘* Dear Lady 
Disdain ’—a captivating title—promises 
a yet higher development of his talent, 
which has grown, we are happy to say, 
under the eyes and with the encourage- 
ment of the readers of ‘* The Galaxy.”’ 
When American writers can furnish us 
with novels like his and Mrs. Edwards’s, 
we shall be happy to publish them. 


— Tue tendency of psychological and 
physiological investigation and of crimi- 
nal statistics during the last twenty-five 
years to establish the belief that crime, 
and indeed all moral failing (as to which 
tendency there can be no question), is the 
consequence of inherited organization, has 
recently received very strong apparent 
support from the announcement by Dr. 
Harris, whose name gives weight to every 
assertion made or opinion uttered by him 
upon this subject, of the discovery of a 
remarkable series of facts in the criminal 
history of a county upon the upper Hud- 
son. In this county, where there is no 
large town, and but one small one, and of 
which the population is only about forty 
thousand, there are, or were at one time, 
four hundred and eighty persons in the 
almshouse, besides many receiving out- 
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door relief. This is considerably more 
than one in a hundred of the inhabitants 
—a very unusual and alarming propor- 
tion. The number of criminals is also 
very great. Among this mass of paupers 
and criminals certain names appeared so 
frequently as to attract attention and pro- 
voke inquiry; the result of which is re- 
ported to be that a very large number, if 
not the majority of them, were descend- 
ants of a girl known only as Margaret, a 
pauper of loose life and low habits, who 
about **seventy years ago’’ was cast 
adrift ina village of this county. It is 
said that her nature has contaminated 
**six generations’’ of her descendants, 
who number about ‘ nine hundred,” a 
large proportion of whom have been idi- 
ots, imbeciles, lunatics, drunkards, pau- 
pers, and prostitutes, and about two hun- 
dred actual criminals. 
a startling exhibit, and if well established, 
would go to show that one prolific wanton 
vagrant could, by mere reproduction and 
the transmission of qualities, do much to 
contaminate the morals of a large com- 
munity. Whereupon there is a great 
deal of grave moralizing, the legitimate 
logical conclusion from which is, that the 
best thing to be done with the children 
of a vagrant pauper, supposing a human 
creature thus designated so presumptuous 
as to have children at all, would be to 
drown them on the day of their birth like 
so many blind kittens. That such a course 
would be both prudent and _ benevyo- 
lent, the present writer will not venture 
todeny. But it may be worth while to 
examine this reported series of alarming 
facts by the light of reason, with the aid 
of arithmetic, and according to the laws 
of physiology. This girl Margaret was 
turned adrift about seventy years ago, and 
yet we are told that traits inherited from 
her have appeared in six generations of 
her descendants. Truly a most remarka- 
ble race they must have been to produce 
six generations in three score years and 
ten, the alloted span of a single normal 
life! For the production of six genera- 
tions, ordinary human beings require 
about one hundred and eighty years. 
There are families who have been in the 
country two hundred and fifty years, and 
whose present adult generation is only 
the eighth! Moreover, in seventy years 
this girl's descendants amounted to nine 
hundred individuals! Such rapidity of 
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reproduction is almost as remarkable and 
abnormal as the division of these nine 
hundred into six generations during the 
same time. It may be set down as im- 
possible that the descendants of one per- 
son could be nine hundred in number in 
seventy years. And moreover, again, in 
tracing the crime and pauperism and im- 
becility of this county up to this girl 
through six generations, the last of which 
numbers nine hundred, how many wo- 
men and men of other families must have 
contributed to the grand total, by mar- 
riage or otherwise, unless indeed this 
girl’s children and grandchildren set them- 
selves up as an exclusive caste, and had 
family relations only among their cousins. 
That this was the case is not physically, 
but it is morally impossible ; and not be- 
ing the case, how comes it that the de- 
praved organization and criminal propen- 
sities of this one girl were so dominant 
that they almost entirely overcame the 
higher organization and better propensi- 
ties of the other inhabitants of that coun- 
ty? Her vital force must have been of 
an astonishing, almost of a miraculous 
vigor. And yet it produced only idiots 
and imbeciles by the score in each of 
those marvellous six generations. Brief- 
ly, the story is absolutely incredible. It 
breaks down on every essential point upon 
the application of the criticism by which 
all evidence must be tested. The frequent 
recurrence of the same names in the 
criminal and pauper records of this coun- 
ty merely shows the commonness of those 
names there ; and the large proportion of 
criminals and paupers, merely the low 
moral tone of the community. The trans- 
mission of depraved moral and physical 
organizations by inheritance is certain 
enough and dreadful enough to need no 
enhancement of its effect hy loose gener- 
alizations from marvellous stories. 


— Her Most Excellent Majesty Victo- 
ria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
and a most excellent woman as well as Ma- 
jesty she is—has been taking the civilized 
world into her confidence after a very as- 
tonishing fashion. She has been engaged 
of late in the preparation of a life of her 
much loved and truly lamented husband 
Prince Albert, of which the first volume 
has just appeared in London. Its nomi- 
nal author is Mr. Theodore Martin, a 
man of recognized literary ability; but 
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the Queen herself is the inspirer of its 
every page; and no small proportion of 
its very substance is made up of extracts 
from her letters and diaries. It isa very 
remarkable book in its revelations of mi- 
nute facts as to the relations of the two 
persons to whom it refers. It might al- 
most be called The Confessions of an En- 
amored Queen. We do not mean to cast 
the slightest slur of ridicule upon the 
book or upon its chief author. There 
seems to be, as far as we can say at 
present, nothing in it that is not to her 
honor as to her feelings toward him whom 
she, a queen, and the daughter of a long 
line of sovereigns, delights with fond sub- 
mission to call her ‘‘ master.’" But it is 
nevertheless very unusual for a woman, 
high bred or low bred, to reveal with such 
absence of reserve the records which she 
made in past years of her tenderness and 
her passion. Among the facts of which 
we are informed is, that the same Sairey 
Gamp who presided at the appearance of 
her Majesty performed the like function 
for the mother of Prince Albert. ‘‘ Go 
to; there’s more sympathy.’’ The close 
connection of these two eminent persons 
began, therefore, at the earliest possible 
moment of their several lives. The mar- 
riage was proposed and arranged by the 
Queen’s uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, 
and Baron Stockmar ; and, strange to say, 
the lady consents’ with applause, not 
only before the gentleman had signified 
that Barkis was willin’, but even before 
he had been informed of the good that the 
gods had provided him, if he would but 
stretch forth his hand and take it. And 
after she had seen the yet ignorant prince, 
she wrote thus to her uncle: ‘‘I have 
only now to beg of you, my dearest uncle, 
to take care of the health of one now so 
dear to me, and to take him under your 
special protection. ~ I hope and trust that 
all will go on prosperously and well on 
this subject, now of so much importance 
to me.’’ Her Majesty was then sevyen- 
teen years old. The Prince, it must be 
confessed, showed very much less ardor 
when his great good fortune was revealed 
to him; and he appears to have been 
rather more anxious as to his position and 
his income, than to call this effusive young 
lady his own. The day after her mar- 
riage the Queen said to Baron Stockmar: 
‘There cannot exist a dearer, purer, no- 
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bler being in the world than the Prince ”’ ; 
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and in her diary, a little later, she wrote: 
** All he has left, and all for me. God 
grant that I may be the happy person, 
the most happy person, to make this 
dearest, blessed being happy and content- 
ed. What it isin my power to make him 
happy I will do.’’ Verily if the love ofa 
fine girl, and she a great queen, could 
content a man, this man certainly should 
have been contented. It would be cruel 
to remark upon the somewhat strange 
English of so tender and effusive a pas- 
sage. When a queen reveals to the world, 
with such absolute unreserve, the story of 
her love, the world can but receive it in 
respect, in admiration, and in gratitude. 
But in sober truth, such love as this is 
very lovely; and it is delightful and 
cheering to find that there can be so much 
of real woman's nature in queens. It 
must be confessed, too, that Prince Al- 
bert did all that a man could do to repay 
such love. He was a model husband for 
tenderness and devotion. After the birth 
of her children, as the Queen delights in 
telling us, ‘‘ no one but himself ever lift- 
ed her from her bed to her sofa; and he 
always helped to wheel her on her bed or 
sofa into the next room.’’ He did this 
on all succeeding occasions of the kind, 
and ** would come instantly when sent for 
from any part of the house ’’ (observe she 
does not say palace or castle), ‘* and he 
always came with a smile on his face.’’ 
We can understand that the Queen at 
least was happy in such a life. She 
writes about her children in a very sweet, 
motherly way. ‘The present Crown 
Princess of Prussia rejoices in the name 
of ** Puss,’? the others are ‘* darling 
Alice’ and ** Vicky,’’ which leads us to 
suppose that the Prince, if he were a wise 
man, called her very Majesty Vicky, or 
perhaps Vic. It must be admitted that 
Victoria appears in these memoirs in a 
light that will win her the respect and 
admiration of all the wives and mothers, 
and no less of all the husbands in the 
world; and we are not sorry that she has 
not hesitated to show us the whole of 
her good, warm, simple, womanly heart. 


— One passage of the Queen’s diary 
touches a point that has been more than 
once remarked upon in this department 
of **The Galaxy.’’ She is in Coburg, 
where, she says, ‘* it seemed so singular 
to hear the people speak German and to 
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see the German soldiers.’ This is quite 


equal to the remark of the traveller who, 
when in France, observed that ‘‘ even the 
children here speak French.’’ But to our 
point. In the course of her walks she 
meets and sketches ‘‘ a lovely housemaid 
and three good little peasant girls.”’ She 
remarks that although they are quite 
poor children, they are weil and cleanly 
dressed—she says in ‘* nice clean things "’— 
and then she adds, ** This is because they 
are peasants, and do not aspire to be 
more. Oh! if our people would only 
dress like peasants, and not go about in 
flimsy, faded silk bonnets and shawls! ”’ 
Good for her Majesty! she has hit the 
nail-on the head. The cause of most of 
the bad dressing that we see among wo- 
men, and of all the extravagance, is the 
endeavor to appear finer than is either 
becoming or honest in the wearers of the 
absurdly pretentious garments which so 
offend the eyes of all sensible people. 
But what an impossible wish on the part 
of her Majesty! How dves she expect 
that the wife or the daughter of an inde- 
pendent Anglo-Saxon, on whatever side 
of the Atlantic, is to be convinced that it 
is more respectable, more becoming, pret- 
tier, for her to dress in good serviceable 
stuff of inferior cost, than to get herself 
up in flimsy faded silk bonnets andshawls 
which are a poor caricature of the gar- 
ments worn by women of richer condition 
and higher social position? The truth 
cannot be blinked that no little of the 
very bad and at the same time wickedly ex- 
travagant dressing among the women of 
England and America is due to the pro- 
gress of democracy. A peasant may be 
content to wear a peasant’s dress, and so 
be pleasant to the eye, and in good keep- 
ing with herself; but a woman who 
thinks that she is as good as anybody, and 
that she would seem so toall eyesifshe had 
only the money, will strive first of all to 
make her dress in its outside appearance 
as like as possible to that of uther women 
who have as much to spend in a week as 
she has in a year. 


— SomETIMES women call attention to 
their persistent gratification of this passion 
in a way which makes them the reverse of 
lovely. We saw an instance of this only 
a few days ago. A lady and a gentleman 


were walking arm in arm through streets 
the condition of which made the utmost 
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simplicity and even coarseness of dress 
appropriate. Of their relation there 
could be no doubt; for she bore herself 
with that expression of being a prop- 
erty-holder in him which is ever one of 
the loveliest forms of the married woman’s 
manifestation of self-consciousness. Rich 
and rare was the dress she wore. Her 
gown was of black silk, thick and soft, 
and with dull! lustre which tells of dollars 
in every glint. Over it she wore a velvet 
garment, indescribable in shape, and un- 
utterable in name, over which meander- 
ed, in and out and in and out, an inter- 
minable procession of bugles, flashing in 
the sun like a ‘* Black Crook ’’ march of 
black beetles. Upon her head was a 
nondescript structure of costly shapeless- 
ness from which fluttered an astrich 
plume, every dowle of which was as fresh 
as if it had been plucked yesterday. Her 
earrings were of dull gold, Etruscan pat- 
tern; and her closely fitting, three-but- 
toned kid gloves were like unto them in 
color. His overcoat was shabby; his 
trousers discolored by the weather, and 
cut out into elliptical raggedness about 
his heels. The glory of his hat had de- 
parted, and its fashion was that of two 
years agone. He kept one hand in his 
pocket, and the other was gloveless. His 
shoes were shapeless and foxy. He cow- 
ered and crouched as he walked, the pro- 
tector and provider of the splendid being 
at his side. A glance at them discovered 
their identity. He was a professional man 
of much and well-deserved distinction ; 
she was one of the shallowest and most 
frivolous of her sex. As the bright sun 
looked down upon them, revealing to a 
thread the contrast of their appearance, 
ceriain doubts and questions arose—it be- 
ing his labor that provided for them both. 
But how foolish and impertinent such 
questions. If she was happy and he was 


content, who hada right to ask any ques- 
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tions, even in the recesses of his own mind? 
Go to; what would you have, witi: your 
nebulous notions of right, of good taste, 
and of propriety? You were not called 
upon to pay for the silk nor for the man- 
tua-maker’s marshalling of the procession 
of beetles. If he was willing to be seen 
in the streets looking like a walking rag- 
bag, while she leaned upon his arm in gal- 
liant array that was spun from his brain, 
if not fashioned by his hand, should not 
all the world be contented likewise? 
Yea, verily; and pay her compliments 
upon her ‘‘ charming toilet.’ 


— ANOTHER of the sex makes her ap- 
pearance. She descends the steps with 
her mamma and her lover, and is about 
ascending with them into a carriage. 
Mamma bustles in and looks expectantly 
from the cushions for her to follow. She 
grasps the proffered hand of her lover, and 
essays to enter. But she remains fixed 
to the curbstone. She lingers; she is 
embarrassed. Is it with the conscious- 
ness that she is merely prolonging that ten- 
der clasp? Ah, no. She struggles, she 
blushes, she looks imploringly from lover 
to mamma, and from mamma to lover. 
A desperate plunge ; a sound of strain- 
ing ; but she cannot mount the steps. She 
has tied herself up so tight that the myste- 
rious machinery within her petticoats will 
not work for upward movement. She turns 
and trips away, all rosy with her little 
shame, and disappearing through the 
lower door, soon returns restored to a 
moderate capability of all the varieties of 
locomotion. She isan eligible member 
of a woman’s rights association that 
claims for her and her sex the rights 
of lawgivers. ‘Three years ago she would 
as soon have gone for a drive in the uni- 
form of a sergeant of dragoons. Fact 
again ; provable in any court in Chris- 
tendom. 
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